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A Few Representative 
Users in the Chemical 
Industry 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Bayer Chemical Company 
Grasselli Chemical Company 
Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
O’Brien Varnish Company 
Montgomery Chemical Company 
Walker Chemical Company 
Mount Joy Magnesia Company 
Norfolk Creosoting Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
The Burdett Oxygen Company 
Martentay Varnish Company 
Strole Drug Company, Inc. 
International Oxygen Company 
Takamine Laboratory 


Heyden Chemical Works 


Henry Bower Chemical Company 


Capital Chemical Company 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


‘Takamine Laboratory, Camden, N. J. 
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Montgomery Chemical Co., Detroit, Mich. : 


The Chemical Industry also 
Chooses These Buildings 


Leading manufacturers of chemical and pharmaceutical products have 
standardized on Truscon Standard Buildings, because these buildings 
have demonstrated their adaptability for a wide variety of uses — be- 
cause they can be quickly and economically erected, and because they 
can be easily enlarged or taken down and re-erected in a new location 
with 100% salvage. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are ployed by leading industries for 
built of interchangeable steel pan- factories, foundries, tool rooms, 
els. Walls and roofs are made warehouses, multiple garages and 
of Truscon Alloy Steel, assuring eee aoe PUrPOSses, > 4 
greatest durability. Its superiority hic pore: ie ya ae: — a 
has been proven by exposure tests FP . x8 : 
: and in practically any size. 

over a period of years. : % 

Pe Write today for complete informa- 
Truscon Standard Buildings cost tion, indicating size and purpose 
less than any other type of per- of desired building. 


manent construction. Fireproof, TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


well ventilated and affording max- YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
imum daylight, they are being em- Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


TRUSCON 
STANDARD SP EUILDINGS 


Parke Davis & Co., Detroit 
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WE TEACH 
- COMMERCIAL 


ART 


The Meyer Both College is conducted as a. 
Department of the Meyer Both Company, the 
most widely known commercial art organiza- 
tion in the'field, who produced and sold last 
year over 12,600 commercial drawings—used 
by the leading advertisers of the United States 
and Canada. 

YOU get the benefits of 19 years’ successful 
experience in this course—and are taught 
the very fundamentals which en- 
abled this organization to domi- 
nate its field. To give you facts 
you ought to know about this 
intensely interesting, highly paid 
peateqnon—tequane open tomen 
and women)—we will send our special 
book. * ‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY,” if you will 
pay half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


Meyer Both College of Commercial Art 
dress Dept. 12 

r. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, fit: 




























¢X does 


1. Repairs all Leaks 
2. Cleans out Rust 
3. Eliminates Scale 


KUROW 


INDEX 2OW. 

















4. Improves Cooling 
5. Saves Oil and Gas 


























How “X” Liquid 
Improves Engine § 
Performance 


F some car-owners would X 
pay a little more attention 
to the car’s cooling system 
they would have less engine 


Will Make 
Our Filing Easy” 


With the new Rand MAKUROWN 
Index Tabs you index to suit your- 
self. Just write the label—pencil, pen 
or type—insert in the Tab and cut the 
Tab the desired iength. Then moisten 

































/N.E.C 
420th St. 7) 





the gummed surface of the Tab end PATEN’ T T py gee | troubl w 

and attach to the sheet or card end & EN Ss. RVIDEN Ck OF CONCEP. The ~ hed a BE otha 
ou i i TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention e€ wate circulating sys- 

you are indexing. 


tem is the breeding spot of 
trouble that often reduces 
engine performance 50%. 
The big job of “X” Liquid is to 
repair leaks anywhere in the system 
after they happen. But if “X” is kept 
constantly in the water it prevents 
leaks before they cause trouble. 
Equally as important as repairing 
and preventing leaks is the efficient 
manner in which “X” loosens all 
Rust and Scale from the walls of 
the water circulating system. And 
while “X” is kept in the water no 


for our free opinion of its patentable nature.§ 


jf ot deat bd ae Washington, D, ¢. 
yrrvy 


Fenton Seals 
They stick where you stick 
them. Printed on the tough- 
est paper. Unlimited variety. 
Prompt delivery regardless 
of size of order. Send today 


SS) Ee | for catalog. 
hi Mla \diua.tul al { Fenton Label Co:, Inc. 


506-512 Race St, Phil. Pa. | 
ENTE 


These Rand Tabs are strips of trans- 
parent celluloid, attractively colored, 
moulded to protect and hold the labels 
firmly. Easy to get at—they cannot 
get torn off or become “‘dog-eared.”’ 


MAKUROWN Tabs form the 
money-saving way of indexing rec- 
ords—the Government and big busi- 
ness firms use them in large quantities. 

Sold by stationers everywhere in 6- 
inch lengths (unless otherwise ordered) 


and in yg in., 4 in., 3 in. and } in. 
widths in a variety of colors _per- 
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A BUSINES 


of your own and earn big 





one — agra annual income in profes- 
odes dua te — > iat gO hea sional fees, making and fitting a foot ot to new Rust or Scale can form. This 
labels come with Tabs. measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a improves engine performance. 





few weeks; easy terms for training, 0 songs every- “X” is not a radiator 











~ where with all the trade you can atten No cap- | 
THE RAND COMPANY ital required or goods ito buy, no agency 4 " soliciting. Se =e \ 
Originators of the dress § y, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass, scientific Reuld eo! 
isi process. Be safe. et 
Visible Index BECOME A the genuine mark 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. with a big “X”. 
LARGE SIZE $1.50 
For General —_ and Sales Agencies in AW Y Willdoa$25repair job 
_— wenty Principal Cities FORD SIZE 75c. 


At your dealers 


“X’”’ LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th St., New York City 


: Liquid 









$3,000 to “$10,000 Annually 


We guide you a _step p by step. You can 
train at home during s; 
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ROCKWELL I " DUSTRIES 








































et MARLIN- 


The Most Perfect Spheres 
Ever Made 





Chrome Alloy Steel Balls as developed 
by new S. R. B. processes especially for 





Single Row Double Row 


ANNULAR BALL BEARINGS 


NE TEN-THOUSANDTH of an inch is equivalent to about one-thirtieth of the 

thickness of a human hair. This delicate measurement represents the limit of error 
allowed by the standards of accuracy established by engineers for steel balls used in highest 
grade ba!l bearings. No two balis in such a bearing may vary more than that. Yet 
S. R. B. practice has far surpassed even this exacting standard. 2 


S. R. B. accuracy has attained a point where the 
liquid measuring gauges which plainly show variations 
down to fractions of 1/ 10,000 inch fail to register any vari- 
ation whatsoever either as to diameter or sphericity. 


You will find S. R. B. Bearings in those motor cars, 
trucks and tractors whose names are instantly thought 
of as leaders in their respective fields. The same is rap- 
idly becoming true as regards the leading makes of high- 
speed industrial equipment, machines and motors. 


STANDARD STEEL AND BEARINGS INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia Plainville..Conn. Norwich, Conn. New Haven, Conn. Pittsburgh 
Standard Roller Bearing Co. Standard Saies and Service Distributors in Principal Cities Braeburn Stee! Co. 


Executive Offices: 47 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Controlled aid Operated by 


MARLIN-ROCKWELL 


C OR <2 O> 8 Anges Oo |. 'N 
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make definite recommendation without charge. 


The Digest School and College Directory 


Literary aioe readers seeking educational advantages for their children will find in this section a comprehensive 

Boarding Schools, Colleges, Vocational Schools and Summer Camps. Our readers are invited to 
correspond with the institutions which interest them. The School | Department continues to serve as it has for 
many years, parents, schools and camps. We will gladly answer any inquiry and, if given full information, will 
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LALIT A Ge MARR, PRAM A 





FOR GIRLS 











We send students to college on certificate. Many girls, however, after 
leaving high school do not wish to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with competent instructors, with 
studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or litera- 
ture, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary. No examination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp, and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. New building 


(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business Management; Cos- 
( 00 tume Design and Home Decoration. Junior College Courses. 
All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Miles from Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two years 
Boston in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 
There are some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1920-21, early appli- 
cation is necessary to secure enrolment. 


a Special car for Western girls from Chicago, September 23. 


Ye Book < ional o P S 
eo BR Exceptional opportunities 2306 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


















School of Ver sauntiry yor Girls 


and recognized as the and initiative. One hundred acres; pine groves and 3000 feet of seashore. Horsebac! 


Pioneer School of 





REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 
@a ines Happy outdoor life offering exceptional opportunities for training in self-discovery and 


self-development. Students inspired by wholesome and beautitul ideals of etiicient 
Distinctly devoted to womanhood. Hygiene and morals obse rved especially for health, character, responsibility, 


k 


riding. Athletics. Esthetic dancing. College preparatory tutoring. French, German and 
Spanish by native teachers. Music, Domestic Science, Handiwork, House hold Arts, 





















A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


shapes Gymnz asium. 


REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
spurts and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 


finest instruction, care and influence. 





4-year course. A.B. degree. 
20 buildings. tooacres. Endowment. Catalog. 








Dana Hall, Ww ellesley, , Mass. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 3 Acres for Sports | AuGusta Cuoate, Vassar A.B., A.M., Principal. 


| HELEN ANDERSON SMITH, a sncinte Principal. 
College, General, Special, and Housecraft Courses. Prin- 
cipals: Joun MacDurrie MacDurri, Pu.D., Mrs. MacDurFie. | 











The Misses Allen School 


Life in the open. Athletics. Household Arts. College and 
general courses. Each girl's personality observed and 
developed. Write for booklet. West Newton, Mass. 














Personality Secretarial and other courses. Personality Diplomas introductory to definite service. 
MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD, Directors Box B, Brewster, Mass. 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
: 24 HIGHLAND STREET, NATICK, 2 
| A College Preparatory School for Girls. 7. miles from 
Boston. 46 Acres Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 


ISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 


Wheaton College for Women 
Only small separate College for Women ‘2 Massachusetts. 
Faculty o' men and women. 


EV. SAMUEL V. Cote, D.D., LL.D., President, 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts, 





ABBOT ACADEMY 


- A School = Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 
MISS ‘HELEN ‘TEM PLE COOKE | ice” Gi teein tetas ee 
A 


ddress MISS BERTHA BAILEY, mae 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL cts CHOATE SCHOOL 


Reockiias. Sicenmmenette. poked aaa _ “4 sc mack for aie 
Address until siteai ist, 200 Commonwealth oe 


Miss Bradford aa Miss Kennedy’ s School 


A country school for girls adjoining the Mount Holyoke 
College campus. College Preparatory, Home Economics, 
Secretarial and General courses. Music. Outdoor sports. 
Horseback riding. Swimming and indoor athletics. Address 


Miss = A. Bradford, Miss Virginia W. . Kot. South fae Mass. 
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A Famous Old New England Country School 


7. a Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prepara- 
tion. General Courses. Domestic Science and Home 
é Mz nagement. Strong courses in instrumental and 
: vocal music. Modern L anguages. The school, 
. i home andgy mnasium are each in separate ae 
Large new sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W A. 
di swimming pool. Military drill, horseback riding, 
_ % a Ce excellent cz anoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds. 
. All sports. Live teachers. Upper and lower school 

50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
16 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Tasell Seminary 


More than a passing on of text book knowl- 
edge is achieved at Lasell Seminary. Its goal 
is to arouse appreciation of the best in life 
and to develop the best in each student. The 
course of study from first year high school 
through two years advanced work for high 
school graduates, covers a wide range of 
academic subjects, and electives necessary 
to individual devélopment. Unusual train 
ing is given in various phases of home- 
making, from marketing to entertaining. 

The school is delightfully situated on a 
thirty acre estate ten miles from Boston. 
All cultural advantages of the city are util- 
ized. Many forms of outdoor sport and rec- 
reation play a part in the school activities. 

Woodland Park 

Junior Department for girls under fifteen. 

Catalogs on application. 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOW NE, A.M., Asso. Principal 
103 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 



































try sports. Gymnasium and swimming povl. 
I] catalogue and views, address 


Bradford i kealens 


—is particularly proud of its advanced standing 
educationally. It is the oldest school for the higher 
education of women in New England, founded 1803 
A two year course for high school graduate ¢ and 
a Senior High School course of three years college 
preparation. Beautiful wooded campus o re 
Additional 12 acre athletic field. New Gymnasium 
—main building finished with hardwood, excel- 
lently furnished, every modern convenience of 
good taste and comfort. 


Junior Academy 
Junior High School course covering 7th, 8th and 
9th grades. 
Early application isadvisable. 
Miss Marion Coats, A.M., Principal 
Box 170, Bradford, Mass. 








Miss OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, B.A., Principal 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL % 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 88 minutes from Boston. Coun- 


For 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 











The Ely School for Girls 


ELY COURT 
GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 


In the country, one hour from 
New York City. ‘Twenty-five 
acres, modern equipment. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General, $ 

retarial and Post-Graduate 
Courses. Music. Household arts. 
Daily work in the studio. Horse- 
back riding and all summer and 
winter sports. Sleeping Porch. 











‘ Founded 1875 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots 
in New England. College Preparatory courses in Music, 
Fine Arts, History, Languages, Domestic Science, Phys- 
ical Culture, Tennis, Basket Ball and Swimming. 50-acre 
school farm, “‘Umberfield,” gives unusual opportunities 
for all sports, including skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls 
here also put their Domestic Science teachings into 
actual practice. One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 
Send for catalog and views. 

















Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


The Mary C. Wheeler Town & Country School 

A town school offering opportunities for 
country life and sports. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 

In the fc othills of the 


TILTON SEMINAR White Mountains. 


For young men and women, Preparation for college and business. 
Courses for High School Graduates. Home economics, Christian in- 
fluence. 10 buildings. New 25-acre athletic field. Lower school 
for young boys. Endowment permits moderate cost 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 52 School St., Tilton, N.H. 











Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in epamnetian. 
with Emma Willard Schoo 
A School of Practical ae 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. ¥. 











OSSINING SCHOOL £98,SIRzS 
Academic and economic courses. Separate school for 
very young girls. For catalog address Clara C. Fuller, 


Principal. artha J. Naramore, Assoc. Prin. 
Box 6-D, Ossi New York 


Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 


37th year. College Preparatory and General Courses. Ad- 
vanced work for High School graduates. Music, Business 
Course, Gymnastics and out-door sports. 


ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A.B., Principal Binghamton, New York 


HIGHLAND MANOR “TARRYTOWN = * cecal 


Non-sectarian boarding school for birke ba Kory , 
occupied by Knox School. Liberal Arts, College Prepara- 
tory, Post-Graduate, Secretarial, Home-Making. Primary, 
Intermediate. Outdoor life. Address 

EUGENE H. LEHM AN, Box L 216 W. 100th St., New York — 


























* > : 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls 
On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments. Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes yo- 
cational training. Foreithercatalog address 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL. 

Box 710 __ Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y 

Miss Goldsmith’s School 


Wallcou For Girls 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Supervised 
Athletics. 18 acres. Catalog. Address 


REGISTRAR, Wallcourt School, _ Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 








HIGHLAND HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In old residential Hollidaysburg located 
inthe most beautiful and healthful section 
of the Alleghany Mountains, five miles 
by electric and steam trains from Altoona 
on Main Line of Pennsylvania Railroad. 

College Preparatory, General and Post- 
graduate Courses. 


Miss ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal 


Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 








OGONTZ SCHOOL 


Founded 1850 


COUNTRY SCHOOL 

for Girlsinthe Rydal Hills. 
25 minutes from Philadelphia, on 
the New York line of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading. Catalog 
describing and illustrating new 
buildings sent on request. 

RYDAL, Junior Department 


MISS ABBY A. SUTH-“RLAND, Principal 
Ogontz School, Penna. 





THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings. 
School park land 
of 100 acres. Six 
modern, homelike 
buildings for 90 
girls and 14 teach- 
ers. Thorough college preparation and courses for 
girls not going to college. Strong Music Dept. Danc- 
ing, practical domestic science and ath'etic training. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. ca 
Main Line ree. 
 iastrated catalo; 


A.R. GRIER, Pree, Pe LTON, AB; Headmaster 
pai Mecaion. Pa. 





“The Mountain School” 





















Car elalhal SCICNCE 
Cedar Crest College 


For high school and college graduates. 
Distinctive two- and four-year courses in mod- 
ern scientific business education. € “onge’ nial cam- 
pus life. College of over fifty years’ standing. 
Equip yourself for the agreeable secretarial po- 
sitions whieh are seeking young women with 
college education. Prepare to care for yourself 
and your property under any circumstances. 
Suburban Site. City Ad vi antages. A.B. and othe r 
courses. Write for story “A Private Secretary.’ 
Director W. L. DAVIS 
CEDAR CREsT, ALLENTOWN, Pa 


IRVING 


College and Music Conservatory 


will beats goth ear Sept. 29th, B. course; Fipe Organ, Piano, 
Violin, fiarp Ph eoretical Sabie cts; Expression; Home 
pa ‘Se retary ship; Public pene, Music and Drawing; Outdoor 

n one of the most 








Basket Ball and Tennis; Hikes; Swimmin 





e worl Just outside Harrisburg. 
ork City and Washington; three hours from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Select patronage. Terms $450 to $700. 


Send for Catalog 


EE. CAMPBELL. A.M., Ph.D., President, MECHANICSBURG, PENN. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR A ‘select sc hool for 
girls. Convenient to 
New York and Philadelphia. College preparatory and 
general courses. Two years finishing course for high school 
grad vates. Secretarial work. Individual attention. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool, Junior Department. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 251, _ Bethlehem, Pa. 


ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS 


General, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Two years Post-Graduate Work. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports and Riding. 


MRS. FEARNLEY. Principal, Box 421, Burlington, New Jersey 








For sixty years the Tending An American Business College. Trains thoroly for Office 


id who can be recommended for efficiency and 





Work and obtains 






and board for 13 weeks. 


Write for illustrated prospectus. 


for 

good character. 

Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified positions, 

good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use to advantage 
a high school or college education 

Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. St rong lecture courses. Ideal 

location. Moderate expenses. 


Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women of the right sort. 


ress 
CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL.D., Box 938, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, Business, 


$185 pays total cost of tuition, books 











om Mary Lgon School 


real happy school on a 
oF. ed hilloverlookingstream 
and valley. Comfort and cheer- 
fulness in every nook and cor- 
ner Rooms have adjoining 
baths,long mirrors,etc. College 
preparation or general courses 
—Homemaking, Music and 
Secretarial. High School grad- 
uates in their own school Wild- 
cliff; Seven Gables for girls 11- 

14 and little folks 6-11 in Hill- 
crest. Each separate school. 
You have acordial invitation 
to come visit in the Mothers’ 
Room. 
Indicate the catalog desired, 
Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist 
Principals 
Box 1522, Swarthmore, Pa. 





































ee < J vol bi Girls 


In suburbs—city advantages 8 miles distant. Col- 
lege preparation. Strong general courses. Music, 
Art. Primary through High School. Small classes 
and individual attention. Riding, athletics. Sep- 
arate house for younger girls. Catalog and views. 


Emma MiltonCowles, A.B., Head of School, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 
Ghe Baldwin School 
A Country School for Giris. 
Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley colleges. Also strong general 
course. Within 27 years 291 students have entered 
Bryn Mawr College. Fire resisting stone building. 


Abundant outdoor life and athle tics. 


ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A. B., HEAD OF THE SCHOOL 
SCUDDER SCHOOL 28.8335 394.56." 


Seven buildings; attractive dormitories; like college life. 
Gymnasium, swimming, etc. No entrance examinations, 
High School, Preparatory and Elective Courses; 
Spanish, French, Music, Art. 

POST-GRADUATE SCHOOL for older students: 

1. Secretarial Training, with unusual features. 

2. Domestic Science, one year course with diploma. 

3. Community Service, a new profession combining 
Secretarial, Social Welfare, and Americanization Gradu- 
ates of this couree are also ualified for high grade secree 
tarial positions. Address MISS L. D. SCUDDER. 


Cathedral School of Saint Marv 


A ScHOoOL FoR GrRLs, 19 miles from New York. College 
preparatory and general courses. Music, Art and Domestic 
Science. Catalogue on request. Box L-5 


MISS MIRI MIRIAM A. BYTEL, Principal, GARDEN cITY, L.L,N. ¥. 


THE THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


pposite Central Park. Boarding and Day pupils. Special 
Opp mitishion courses. Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social Life. Outdoor Recreation. 
Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal, 
241 Central Park West, Box LD, New York City 








Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
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Devon Manor 


Devon 
modern training to fit girls for the future. 


Manor has evolved a thoroughly 
R ing a suburban school only 16 miles from 
Philadelphia, it enjoys the cultural advan- 
tages of that city while commanding the finest 
surroundings for quiet nerves and concentra- 
tion of interests. The school supplements its 
regular college-pre paratory and junior-college 
courses with work in such lines as Social Ser- 
vice, Secretaryship, Domestic Science, Music 
and Art. 

The main building, one of five, overlooks 
the beautiful countryside from a campus of 
sixteen acres. Facilities for tennis, basket- 
ball, hockey, archery, fencing, horseback 
riding, golf, and skating. Twelve-acre Manor 
farm and large, modern kitchens at command 
of resident dietitian. For catalog address 





Mrs. LANGDON CASKIN, Principal 
Box 108 Devon, Pa. 














An established school. 

Faculty built by years 

of selection. Many 

graduates occupying 
sitions of responsi- 
ility. 






eechwood ic. 


COMBINES the practical with the cultural 

Junior College Departmenis, College Pre- 
Music, Physical Education, Expression. Arts and Crafts, 
pecretaryship, Gymnastics. Normal Kindergarten 
g, Athletics. Larye N iymnasium. Catalog. 


M. H. REASER, Ph. D., Pres., Box 410, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Linden Hall Seminary / take a worthy place in 


life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and College 
Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. 
Post-graduate work. Se parat« Pig Dept. Gymnasium. 


Catalog. Rev. F. W. St Stengel, Prin., Bo 123, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster) 
Darlington Seminary 


A Developing School for Girls. 60-acre estate in Pennsyl- 
vania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, Expression, 
Secretarial, Business, and Household Management. College 
Preparation. Catalog. 

CHRISTINE F. BYE, President, Box 628, West Chester, Pa. 


Fairfax, Hall 


A school for girls in the Valley of Virginia, 17 minutes 
from Staunton. College Preparatory, Music, Art, Home 
Economics, Expression, Secretarial Superb railroad fa- 
cilities. High altitude. 21 acres. Finest spring (Lithia) 
water in Virginia. Hosespeck riding, tennis, basket-ball, 
Tiver sports. $450. Catalog. 

JOHN NOBLE LL, 

FAIRFAX HALL, 





paratery 














Trains young women to 
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BASIC, VA. 





BOX D, 
For Young Women Box T Roanoke, Va. 

One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern build- 
Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, 

for health and beauty of scenery. Elective, Pre- 

paratory and College Courses. Music, x ression, 
Gonestio Science, Athletics, under the direction of Eu ropean 
and American instructors. Students from 32 States. For 
catalogue, address 

MATTIE P. HARRIS, President 
Mrs. GertRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


For girls and young women. 58th year. 2-year courses 
Preparatory and Fi course usic, . Art, Ex- 
nw or bad Domestic Sci Athletics. Gymnasium. Non- 
sectarl 

AnTHUK KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 227 _College Place, 









Petersburg, Va. 


methods. 


Sweet Briar College 


For Women Sweet Briar, Va. 
Standard College courses, A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Students received on certificate or by examination. 
Campus of 3,000 acresin Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Out of door sports the year round. 

For catalogue and'views address Registrar, Box 13. 


EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A.B., Litt.D., Expaiient 


Administration 
Building 

















HOLLINS COLLEGE 


For WOMEN HOLLINS, VA. 
Founded 1842 

certificate or examination. 
Standard College Courses B.A. and B.M. 


Degree accepted for graduate work by lead- 
ing universities. 


Admission by 


Music, Art, Home Economics. 
Student body 280. Estate of 700 Acres in 
the mountains of Virginia. 


Miss Matty L. Cocke, President. Box 313 


FSULLINS COLLEGE 


For Women. New buildings. Every 
rd 


room has bath attached .Standa 
ciigh School and Junior 








1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. 
beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. 
find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture 
and refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching 


Mrs. H. N. HILLS, A.B. (formerly Principal Sweet Briar Academy). 


W. E. Martin, Ph. D.. 
Pres., Box D 
Bristol, Va. 
RQ 








Randolph-Macon tSriece 


One of the leading colleges for women in the U nited 
States, offering courses for A. B. and A. M. Four 
taboratories,: library, observatory, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, athletic grounds. Endowment permits low 
rates. Catalogue. 


D. R. ANDERSON, President 
Box 42 Lynchburg, Va. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
In Blue pene J Mts. Z 











For girls and young women. 
tory and Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, 
—— Business, etc. Rare health record. 
‘onage. Recommended by Bishop J. N. 
Illustrated catalog. Address Box 988, BUENA Vista, 








VirncInia, Danville. Pepe ae 
* C > LS im- 
Randolph-Macon Institute [Of .0°100-‘colieue 
preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go 
to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expres- 
sion. Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon 
System. Rates $425.Catalogue. Address Cuas.G.Evans,A.M.,Principal. 


AVERETT COLLEGE 


Junior College for Young Women. 61st year. 4 year 
preparatory, 2 year college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. New building, library, laboratories. 89 resident 
students; faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog address 


C. E. CROSLAND, B.A., (Oxon.) Pres., Box H, Danville, Va. 























MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 


















oth. In _ the beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. 
Students from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years), 
Preparatory (4 years). Musi Art, Expression and 
Domestic Science. St VIRGINIA. 


Catalog. 











1920 


Location healthful and 
Loyal alumnae 


For catalogue address 


Box L. 


Supervised outdoor sports. 











NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN 






Located 
| in Suburbs of 
Washington, D.C. 


The Wind-Mill, one of eight charming clubs. 

A Junior College for high and preparatory school graduates. 
Advanced academic subjec Jourses in Music, Art, Expre 
-acre campus. Gymnasium and pool. 
Horse’ ack ier, References required. Catalog 


Box 157, FOREST GLEN, MD. 





Athletic fields, 
on request. 
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MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: C ollege Preparatory; College; Domestic Science; 
Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles from Baltimore; 
Fireproof Buildings; Strong Faculty; 66 years’ history. 
Catalogue. ; 








_ Address Box Q, L UTHERVILLE, MARYLA 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A.B. and B.S. 








. Courses, the latter including four years of 
Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Pedagogy. Also Music, Art 
and Expression. Five new buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our 
own garden and dairy. Terms $450 to $500. 


JOS. H, APPLE, LL.D., Pres., Box L, Frederick, Maryland 


The Girls’ Latin School Pst, year. College 
Academic. Thorough preparation for colleges. Faculty of 
college-trained Christian women. Selected students. Cul- 
tural ad vantages due to location. Exceptionally beautiful 
home. Catalo Miss WitmotT, A.B., Headmistress. 
MARYLAND, ialliecora. 1223 St. Paul Street. 


ST. HILDA’S HAL 


The Chevron School for Girls. Episcopal. 
doah Valley. College Pre para tory. 
and Art. Athletics. Open Air Classe Individual instruc- 
tion, $600. Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, 
® Tinc ipal (former Principal Stuart Hall). 


‘Charles Town 
West Virginia 
In the Shenan- 
E lective C ourses. Music 











Lewiébure Seminary for Girls 

In the gs agers near White Sulphur Springs. Main line C. 

& O. R. 2300 feet altitude. College preparatory. Two 

Musi rt, Home Economics and 
Catalog on request. 


Lewisburg, W. Va. 


years pees work. 
Expression. Terms $400. 








Box 8O 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


For young girls. In foothills of V inginia. near Washington. 

Preparatory anc cial cours French the house 

language. Inculcates habits of indust ry, order and economy. 
Mile. LEA M. BOULIGNY, Box 21, Warrenton, Va. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE 


The 61st session begins Sept. 23rd, 1920. Situated in Pied- 
mont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. 
limited and ag oe mgt > aoe Modern buildings, 
5-acre ¢ ames atalo, 
Iss Nir LLIE V * BULL E R, Principal, Box 19. 
offering a broad 


Ashley Hall - variety of courses, including prepara- 


school for girls, 
tion for entrance to the best women’s colle; ges. Beautiful old 
estate, acres, with modern equipment. Swmmine pool. 
Northern advantage: s in southern climate. Catalogue on 
request. 
MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, 


GUNSTON HALL 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. College prepara- 
tory. Post-graduate and business courses. Domestic 
Science. Required athletics under trained supervision. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal, 1920 Florida Avenue, 
W. Washington, D.C. 


For Girls and Young 
Ladies, Warrenton, Va. 








M.A., Principal, Charleston, S. C. 





FAIRMON’ A rare combination of outdoor life 

with the unique advantages of the 
National Capital. Regular and special courses: Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Arts and Science. Advanced courses 
for High School graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual 


care. Address Mr. & Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSAY, Washington, D. C 








COLONIAL SCHOO for Girls. Boarding and 

day High School and Col- 
lege Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Secretarial. Athletics. 
Outdoor Sports. Modern Buildings. Beautiful location in 
National Capital. Inaugural year. Well ordered home and 
social life. References required. Catalog. Address 


Jessie Truman, Associate Principal, 1533 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL Sopot for the 


rl of today 
Preparatory; ; two- nant advanced 
for high school graduates; special. Inrivalled fa: ation at 
the age > cote. For catalog, address C y ase 
Sch: Box D, Frederic Ernest Farrington. Ph.D., 
Headmaster, Ww ashington, D. C. 


MADISON HAL School for Young Women and Girls 


15th year under present management. 
College and spec ial courses. Conservatory courses in Music. 
Art, Expression, Modern Languages, Domestic Science, 
Business Course. Individual Ln pee — sce 1g trated catalog. 
Geo. F. Winston, LL.B., Mrs. Geo. Winston, A.M., 

Principals, 3053 P eathy N. -W., Wa ashington, D. C: 


and tomorrow, Courses: 








SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL 


SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 


An 7 and Classical School f College Fyoparatory Gouree. 
iano, Violi _ Science 
"Rate $08 


6th year ii dV 
Basketball, Tennis, Hockey, 050. 
. W. -F. POYNTER, Principal 


KENT PLACE $se™mit.! 


Summit, N. J. 
A Country School for Girls 


20 miles from N.Y. 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, 
Miss Anna S. Woodman, 











i Principals 
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WARD-BELMONT} 


For Cirnts AND YOUNG WOMEN 
ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 


session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. 

Waser: BELMONT offers courses to meet 
individual needs of students covering 4 
years preparatory and 2 years college work. 

| Strong Music and Art. Departments. Also 

} Literature, Expression, Physical Training, 

H Home Economics and Secretarial. Outdoor 

sports and swimming pool. Woody Crest 

| the Farm and Country Club affords week- 
| end trips into the open country. 

| Applications should include references. Book- 

lets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box F, Nashville, Tenn. 












































CENTENARY COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 


For girls and young women. Standard Junior College, offer- 
ing best advantages in all branches of music, art, expression, 
home economics, physical education and secretarial train- 
ing. Swimming pool with all indoor and outdoor spc on 
Beautiful grounds, ideal location, excellent railway facil 
36th year begins September 21,1920. Reservations are now 
being made for next session. For literature address 

Or. J. W. MALONE, President Box C, Cleveland, Tennessee 















MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE & ACADEMY, Godfrey; Madison Co., Ill. 


Historic school of Mississippi Valley. 83rd year 
begins Sept. 17, 1920. Standard Junior College, grad- 
uates entering leading un versities as Juniors without 
examination. Academy prepare: s for Entrance Exam- 
inations of Special work in Music, 
Art, Domesti: cal Education. Exten- 
sive and mode -— equipment. 300 acres of land. 
Wiite for catalogue and view book. 
HARRIET RICE CONGDON, Principal 
















For Girls and 


FERRY HALL Young Women 


Fifty-second Year 
Twelve acre campus on Lake Michigan in town of wealth 
and culture, 28 miles north of Chicago. College Prepare 
atory, Gene ral High School and Advanced Courses. 
Spec: jal Instruction in Music, Expression, Domestic 
Arts and Science. Open-air sports. Horseback riding. 
Gymnasium; swimming pool. For details address 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 314 Lake Forest, II. 
ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
A standard College. Endowed. Credit recognized by univer- 
sities for graduate work and by State Boaras ot Education. 
Degrees granted in Liberal Arts, Music and Home Eco- 
nomics. Certificate granted in Secretarial, Physical Traimng 
and other special courses. For catalogue address 
Box C, Woman's College, Jacksonville, 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


2 years College, 4yea ademy. Music, 
ics, Secretarial and Teachers Courses. 
term opening September is imperative. ike a few vacan- 
cies. 8 Buildings. 35 ac 68th vear. Cat 

ev. W. P. McK Dean, Box 648, Me! * Carroll, Il. 


Oxford College for Women 


vomit 1830. Standard College course with B.A. de- 
ree. Music courses with B. M. degree. Normal courses in 
fiousehold Economics, Public School Music and Art. Rates 
$400. Write for‘ “Seven Points.” Address 
OXFORD COLLEGE Box | 5a 














Ill, 





For Girls and 
Young Women 

Art, Home Econom- 
Early enrollment for 












Oxford, Ohio 


rousde¢ GLENDALE COLLEGE “'s3ie" 


A... College and Preparatory School for young women, 
beautiful suburb of Cincinnati. C ity Advantages Delight- 
ful Home, Fine Teachers, Vocational Guidance, Cultural, 
Practical, Fme Arts. Rate $600. 
Write the College, Glendale, Ohio. 
Kendrick’s Collegiate 


OAKHURST ™" Keaszick’s Cou 


College Preparatory and advanced General Courses. 
Resident French teacher. Modern Languages, Music 
and Art. Miss Helen F. Kendrick, Principal, 669 and 
723 Oak Street, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Faribault, Minnesota. Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1855. 
Prepares for leading colleges. Thorough general course 
and junior colleges. Excellent advantages in music and 
art. Write for catalogue. Rt. Rev. Frank A. McElwaine 
D.D., Rector; Miss Amy Louise Lowey, ey, Principal. 


Saint Pool OAK HALL  mimeou 


Day and boarding school for girls. .35th year. College pre- 
faratory and general courses. Exceptional advantenes 2 in 
Music. Domestic Science. Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool. Tennis, Riding, Hockey. For booklet address 

Royal A. Moore, A. NM. (Harv: ard), Prin., 578-590 Holly Ave, 


























accepted. 


Mus. B. S 


Tn 


—secretarial branches and physical culture. 

Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 500, thirty 
states represented—non- sectarian, seveni fraternities— 
atmosphere, democratic spirit—Student Self-Government. 

Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 balldiom, including up-to-date 

mnasium wit! 

ills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
to 16 years of age. 

We invite your inspection. 


BRENAU, 


Standard courses leading to_ the a 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 
Combines best features of School, Club and Home 
The abundant resources for the development of pon mind 
and soul constitute an environment wherein 


happy years in the realization of your ideal of TRUE CULTURE. 


Brenau Means Refined Gold 





you may spend four 


ees’ of A. B., B. O. and 


ecial students and candidates for certificates also 
struction also offered in art—household economics 





—Home- lik e 


Healthful 
Separate “School” 


ul climate in the foot- 


swimming pool. 
for girls 12 


For particulars address: 





Gainesville, Ga. 


Box L, 





























of outdoor life practically the year round. 


to each student. 
graduate study. 
request. 


study to every room. Unusually strong faculty. 


For the Higher Education of Women 


Remarkable location, among Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Modern, fire-proof buildings, with private bath and 
Limited attendance insuring personal attention 
Courses leading to B. A. Degree, accepied by all large universities for post- 
15 Carnegie units required for entrance. 
Address A. W. VAN HOOSE, President, Shorter College, Box B, Rome, Georgia. 


Healthful, invigorating climate permitting 


Catalog and booklet of views sent on 



































~ 
LINDENWOOD) | : 
DISTINCTIVE college for women, 
established 1827,embracing sound schol- 
arship and Christian ideals, and whose aim is 
the thorough preparation for the useful life. 4 > il | j } . 
» Raa’? MILLION dollar endowment 
enables Lindenwood to offer the best 
in education, equipment and buildings. € ‘ j 
50 minutes from St. Louis. Confers y \ Located on A f 
A. B., B.S., B. M., M. Mus. degrees. / 4} | 4 . 28 hillcrest in 
Special vocational courses and 2 year / H eon camput including 
Junior College Courses. Gymnasium, y beautiful Lake of the Woods 
swimming pool. Catalog. Address tent and facilities of the location es a William Woods’ 
. girls lovers of outdoor life. Tennis courts, hoc key, 
J. a. ROEMER, D.D., President - swimming pool and gymnasium. William Woods is 
ea, renowned for high scholastic st anding and wholesome 
Box El St. Charles, Mo. Christian school life. Special courses in music, art, ex- 
pression, domestic art, commerce and science. Three- 
toad cn gh ne ppes — 4 preduates in education, For 
om om ——a ee View book and catalog address 
“ST. ‘LOUIS, MISSOURI, Wroows BOULEVARD JOSEPH A. SERENA, President, Box 40, Fulton, Mo. 
Founded 1884 Prarding and Day 
HOSMER HALL funnies, Sates. ant. Be 
ression, Arts, Crafts, Rhythmie Dancing’ ‘Resi Goprees" *hy si cal “bi A J i 
jodern fire: rect building near Washington University. ree un ior College 
registration neces: 
For catalog address, ELMA H. BENTON, A. M., Principal. For Women 
ae Two years at Hardin receive 
same credits as Freshman and 
Tudor Hall School for Girls Sophomore years in universities. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. Successful preparation for all col- Heavily endowed. Exceptional 
leges for women and for universities. General and special advantages in Music, Art, Ex- 
courses for those not entering college. Art studio. Gym- yressio Hot i cold ; 
nasium. Roof playground. Swimming pool. For cata- Pp — Ot SES CONG LURES 
logue address | MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal. water. 
Ah ham For catalog address Box 98. 
MILWAUKEE- DOWNER SEMINARY _ MISS WHITE’ ~ SCHOO ForGIRLsS 
Milwaukee, Wis. Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. oarding 
An accredited and standard school for girls. A six-year | 2nd Day Departments, 4148 Lindell Bolle evard, St. 
course for college entrance beginning with the seventh Louis, Mo. Opens September 15, 1920. For cata- 


grade. Catalog S-ro. 


Miss Exten C. Sasi, President. 





























logue and information address 
Mary Josephine White, A.B., A.M., Principal. 
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Boys’ Preparatory 


Boys’ Preparatory 


_ Boys’ Preparatory 











WoORCE ITER AO 





I 
i th id. Strictly preparatory for college or ‘echaieal school. ~ JUNIOR 
AlumnHOOL for pehenig s. For catalog address the Registrar, G. D. Church, M.A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


87th year opens Sept. 14th 
$800,000 Equipment—22 Teachers—250 Boys 
1 











WILBRAHAM ACADEMY | 


Fits for life and for college work 
A school for 60 boys—single rooms only. Yearly expense $800 
GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, A.M., Headmaster, Wilbraham, Mass. 


DUMMER ACADEMY 


158th Year 35 Miles from Boston 
A boys’ boarding and day school, small (60 boys) and 
democratic. Address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, South Byfield, Mass. 
DEERFIELD ACADEMY 


For the wholesome development of the boy’s individuality. 
Modern equipment. College prep aaetony, and special 
courses. All athletics. Endowed. Send for views and 
year book. Address 

17 ALBANY ROAD, Deerfield, Mass. 


WILLISTON @oX 3095 
Preparatory for college or scientific school. Directed work 


and play. Junior School for boys from 10 to 14. A distinct 
school in its own building. Address 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal Box B, Easthampton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 539 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


Holderness School for Boys 


Five buildings. 20 acres. Prepares for Colleges and Tech- 
nical Schools. Ranks with highest grade schools of New 
England, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is mod- 
erate. Modern gymnasium. Skating. All winter sports. 4ist 
year. Rev.Lorin Webster, L.H.D., Rector, Plymouth, N.H. 


Schools for Girls 
and Colleges for Women 
CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


A girls’ school in beautiful country near New York. 47th 
year. 5 modern buildings, 50 acres; $400,000 equipment; 
athletics, swimming pool, etc. Sensible regulations and dress 
College preparatory certificates. General and special courses. 
Catalog on request. Dr. obert J. Trevorrow, Pres., 
Box 60, Hackettstown, N. J. 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pre- 

paratory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 

Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. 

os plow om mayer Address 
ARD 





ORANGE, N. J. 


2 ploughs 


Offers unexcelled opportunities for study, recreation and 
heath in delightrul climate. New cement buildings. 
Schoolrooms and bedrooms instantly convertible 
into open-air rooms. Strong Latin, English and 
French courses. Model fiat for Domestic Science 
and Art. Post- graduate work in Literature, History 
of Art neral Information, etc. Accredited coi- 
leges, East and West. Gymnasium. All out-door 








sports. 32nd year opens Sept. 29th. Address 
Mrs.jGeo. A. Caswell, Principal, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


5041 W. 3rd St. 





GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Adams & Hoover Sts., Los Angeles, California 


Twenty-ninth year opens September thirtieth. 
Fully accredited, offering courses as follows: Sub- 
Freshman, College-Preparatory, General, Special, 
and Post Graduate. Beautiful Spanish buildings 
with patios and arcades make out-door life a reality. 
Additional buildings ready by September. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. 


MISS PARSONS AND MISS DENNEN, PRINCIPALS 


CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, a4 Channing Way. 


mar rammar 

Anna Head School for Girls P3"3'7;,.2°5.2" 

Accredited East and West. Outdoor study and school 

room. Gymnasium, tennis, basketball, swimming-pool, etc. 

5 buildings. 33rd year opens Sept. i or catalog write 
MISS MARY E. WILSON, Principal 











Powder Point School 


Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand 
himself. Thorough instruction. 
Clean, snappy athletics for every 
boy. Clearest understanding 
between boys and masters. Pre- 
pares for college and gives strong 
Ages 10 to 19. 
Boys 





general course. 
Number limited to sixty. 







must furnish evidence of good 
character. Unique 





location on sea- 
shore. Conven- 
1ent to Boston 


Address 


Ralph K. Bearce, A.M. 
Headmaster 


95 King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Massachusetts 


-—MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory*School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 


9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 
The needs of each boy are analyzed and 
met. Thoro training for college examina- 
tions. Small classes and individual instruc- 
tion. Country life, supé@rvised athletics. 
Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and 
we will send you an outline plan of work, 
giving time required, cost, etc., for fitting for 
college. Booklet on request. 
SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 




















RIDGEFIELD 


Ridgefield, Conn. A country school for boys 
in the pgp y of the Berkshires. 50 miles 
from New Yor y 


Roland rj Mulford, Ph.D., Headmaster. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-five years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS. 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
Brookfield Center Connecticut 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Upper School—U nique record for college entrance prepara- 
tion and for success of graduates in college. Studio, manual 
training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 

ower School— Special homecare and training of younger boys. 
Separate room for every grade. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. }. 


Princeton Preparatory School 
College preparatory school for boys over 14. Rapid progress. 
Limited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class 
organization. Excellent equipment and _ facilities. Special 
attention ~~ to Athletics and moral welfere. 46th y 

. FINE, Headmaster, Princeton, New po 


Kingsley School For Boys 
22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey 

hills. For illustrated catalog address 

J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Box L ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 


Principal 




















irsburé ) 
Academy 


Hope tay nee 
of th ehoel——J A thor- 
,. mental and 
aining for college or 
business. 
Spirit—A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian 
masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. 
Location—On the western 
slope of the famous Cumber- 
land Valley, one of the most 
beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
Equipment—M odern and complete. Magnificent new 


Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and “The 
Spirit of Mercersburg."’ Address Box 103. 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster. 



























funtion tion in small groups—personal care. Develop- 
ment of character and training for efficient service 
in life. Prepares for colleges, technical schools. 
Separate Junior Department with House Mother and 
constant supervision. C omple te e quipme nt. Gymna- 


sium and twenty-acre athletic field. Carnegie Library. 
Moderate rates. Catalog. 
OSCAR S, KRIEREL, D.D., Prin., Box 113, Pennsburg, Pa- 


se KIS Ky??4 School 
For Bows 
Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys 
to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres highland 
overlooking river. Special preparation for 
college and technical schools. Preceptorial 
system. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, etc. School owns its own farm and dairy. 
Rate $850. For catalog address Box 816. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 
Prepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. 
Beautiful, elevated grounds. cellent health record. 
Fine modern equipment. Library, Gymnasium. All 
athletics. Military Training for olde sr boys. Old School 
on basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue and lit 
erature of interest to college preparatory students on 



































Main request. Address Box 407 
Building B opal ae xg 
. 4 -M., Prin. 
i wo * 

















~ ° 
Carson Long Institute 

82nd year. A home school for boys. 6 buildings, 18 
acres in the healthful foothills of the Blue Ridge. In- 
dividual and personal ins struction—how to learn, how to 
labor, how to live. Our aim is knowledge, character, cul- 
ture, efficienc College Preparatory, Busine ss, Junior 
Courses. Sr sh, French, Public Speaking Separate 
building for boys under 13 years. Strong religious but 
non-sectarian influence. Low charges due to endowment 
and buying supplies direct from farmers. $400 and up; 
Juniors, $375. For further details, address 

SON _LONG INSTITUTE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield. Box Y. 


Bethlehem Preparatory Schocl 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 

1600 boys prepared for le ading universities in 42 years. Ex- 

tensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 

fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new building. 


JOHN L. TUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster 
? bad ane (Main Line of P. R 
ST. LUKE S SCHOO Pa. The beautiful and 
healthful location, extensive pn Th homelike buildings, 
patronage, expert mental and physical instruction, high moral 
influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boys. ¢ ‘olle: *ge or business preparation. Booklet on request. 
Cuartes Henry Strout, A.M., Headmaster. 


“Blair Gcademy 


A Real Boys’ School 


Liberally endowed and thoroughly equipped for 
boys who are able and disposed to take advantage 
of the unusual opportunities offered. General educa- 
tion and preparation for any college or technical 
y school. 











A catalog will be 
mailed upon request 
but a visit for per 
sonal inspection is 
more satisfactory. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D. 
Headmaster 
Box W, Blairstown, \. J. 





Administration Building 
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Boys’ Preparatory 


Boys’ Preparatory 





PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 




















MAKE YOUR BOY FIT 
How can my boy be best fitted for the responsi- 
bilities of manhood? What will hedoin the “Great 


xamination of Life’? What school will best train 
him for his part in making a new civilization? 

Peddie boys are educated—trained in body, 
mind and character—not merely schooled. They 
lead in college and business not only because of 
what they know, but because of what they are, 

Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive physical 
examination. Every organ is tested and charted— 
eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, lungs, heart. ete. Re- 
ports are mailed to parents. Mental powers are 
developed by expert teachers. Character built by 
contact with virile Christian men. 

Peddie spends all its income upon its students. 
Situated 9 miles from Princeton. Modern dormi- 
tories—6o0-acre campus—gymnasium—baseball— 
football—cinder track. Music and public speak- 
ing. Summer camp. Lower School for boys from 
11 to14 years, Graduates enter all colleges by cer- 
tificate or examination. 55th year. An exception- 
ally fine infirmary has just been completed for 
the care of the boys in case of illness. 

‘vite for ees and Catalog 
ROGER Ww. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 6-P, Hightstown, "N. J. 

















An efficient school at mod- 
The Pennin jon School 23 cScest tet at mod- 
from N. Y., rom Phila. Prepares for College, Technical 
Schools or Mk ne Gymnasium, Strong faculty. Swim- 
ming pool, all athletic 
boys 9 to 13. Moderate rates. FRANK MACDANIEL, 
Headmaster, Box 80, Pennington, New Jersey. 





Junior se hool witn home care tor 
D.D., 
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THE TOMESCHOOL 


On the Susquehanna 

For information about this national 
boarding school for boys address 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D. 
arector Port Deposit 

Maryland 













Rates $1000 
New Swimming 
Pool 
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OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Robert Allen’s Preparatory School for boys, 7 to 16. Semi- 
military. At health resort in mountains of West Virginia. 
100 miles from Washington, D.C, Limited to 60. 
able rates. Catalog. Address 


R. E. ALLEN, Supt., , Box L, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Select. Accredited school for boy ears and upward, 
Ideally located in delightful, he althful cima e; home-like, 
Tefining influences. Summer camp and raidies session 
provide all-year home and school. Sessional fee, $550. For 
catalogue address Box D, Hendersonville, North = i 


BOYS 


The Raymon 
__.Riordon School 


Highland, New York 


ACK in the Hills of the Hudson, where romance 
oe health are linked with sound academic pro- 
edure. vo py day ee Then re- 


ree scale ii = the Boys build a maintain 
their uiidine nes know engines and motors; the 
are versed in things manual; they farm. @ But svithal, 
this is not a trade or vocational school. @ Just a 
school with large acreage, a big , an excellent faculty, 
and a common sense plan for ing American boys 
in an American way. , of course, they play. 


BOOKLET MAY INTEREST 


Reason- 














"NEw YorK, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON a Neer Vases 
25 miles from New York, 

Irving School for Boys in the beautiful, historic 
“Irving” country. 84th year. 29 years under presént Head 


Master. Newsite and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges 
and technical schools. Individualinstruction. Athletic field. 





j. M. FurMAN, A.M., Headmaster, Box 905. 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 17, New York 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Conatty 
Separate Lower School for Boys 9 to 12 

LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, 5 miles from 
West Point, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 
feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, un- 
usually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
WORK: Preparation for College or Business Life; 
recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy 
studied physically and mentally to increase individual 
efficiency. Small Classes: A teacher for every 6 boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for 
all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swim- 
mifig pool. 

You are éinvited to come and see for 

yourself. Catalog sent on application 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 














CASCADILL “SCHOOL FOR BOIS 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Thorough preparation for college or business life. In- 
dividu: Gees — tics. Gymnasium. Recreation 
building on Lake: C Navy outfitfor the well- 
known school crew. a iilitary Drill. Enrollment 125. 
Healthfully located above Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. 

mer School specializing in preparation for Univer- 
sity Entrance Examinations. Catalogs. 


A.M. DRUMMOND, M.A., Director, Box 118, Ithaca, N.¥. 















Academy for Boys 


44th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. ~) 
Maximum college pre tthe) 
Individualinstruction, Military 
and Manual training. Gymna- 
sium. Swimming Pool. Excep- 
tional advantages in Orchestra 
and Band Music. Writefor Catalog. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, Owatonna, Minn. 















FOR BOYS 7 TO 16 


In hill country, 1000 ft. above 
sea level, one hour from Chi- 
ago. Faculty, placing boy 
ues before book values, 
seeks to develop mind, body, 
morals and manners. Ath- 
letics. Our ideal: “For every 
Todd Boy a good citizen.” Ask 
about Northern Summer Camp. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal 
Woodstock, Illinois 











Glhe McCallie School 


A Home School for Boys 
boys for college. 
feet elevation. Big athletic 
Swimming. Boating. Mili- 
tary drill. Honor system. Boys live in Masters’ 
homes, under their personal guidance. Address 
Headmasters 8. J. & J. P. McCallie, 
Box 204, Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


train Individual 
1000 


sports. 


Able men 
attention. 
field. All 





ary 








or Mili 4 
MILITARY 


WENONA MILITARY 


Where character, manliness and honor will be developed 


in your boy through the Military System. He will be 
taught how to study—how to learn. 12 miles from Phila. 
Academic, Specia nd Antes ss Courses. Catalogue 





and View Book mailed. Addre: 
Dr. CHAS. H. LORENCE, President, Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
Box 402 Wenonah, New Jersey 


i dic ih ay 

















eye . 
Bordentown ‘Military cama 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. 
Military training. Supervised athletics. 36th year. For cat- 
alogue, address Drawer ©-7, Col. T. D. LANDON, Borden- 
town, N. J. Principal a::d Commindam 


NEWTON ACADEMY, %3.¢..88™70%. 


A military country school 
for 50 boys. Ages 10 to 16 macteire -d. 2 hours from]! 
City. Beautiful, high, healthful location. 1000 feet eleva- 
tion. T horough preparation. Home-care. Individual atte n- 
tion. Discipline kind but firm. Horses and ponte s for boys’ 
. mnasium. All sports. Moderate rates. ataloguc 
Summer Session. PHILIP S. WILSON, A.M., ieaneiees: 





Lake Forest Academy 
FOR BOYS 


Trustees : Louis F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, 

H. C. Chatfield- savior, Clayton ae, aid 
A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Rev. J. G. 

K. McClure, Geo. A. McKiniock, sa A. ff 
Eg J. H. 8. Lee x. Hed , 
M. oolsey, Stanley Field: M. 
Linnell, eo -D., — Palmer, C. B. Seon, 











Recitation 
Building 


STRICTLY PREPARATORY FOR COLLEGE 
Not a Military Institution. Honor Ideals, 
Preparation for admission to all cer- 
tificate universities and for examina- 
tions of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Mass. Tech. On Lake Michigan one 
hour from Chicago. Modern build- 
ings, swimming pool. Athletics, 
Annual charge $o50. Address 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box 140 Lake Forest, Ill, 


















| 
| 








MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


COLLEGE PARK 
(Near Atlanta) 
GIA 


One of America’s Most 
Splendidly Equipped 
Prep Schools 


OUND discipline, thorough scholar- 
ship, select patronage— 350 cadets 
from every section of the United States, 
Cuba and Mexico. Excellent fare, 
perfect health in foothills of Blue Ridge 
Mountains, about 1200 feet altitude, 
individual instruction. 

Classical, Commercial, and Engineer- 
ing Courses. Reserve Officers Training 
Corps under U. S. Army Supervision. 

Catalog on Application 

Summer School and Camp, July and 

August, on Highland Lake, “In the 








Land of the Sky,”” Hendersonville, N.C. 











Carolina Military- 
Naval Academy 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


America’s Most Beautifully 
Environed Prep School 


Altitude 2300 feet, in the “Sapphire Country” 
of the Western North Carolina mountains, on 
the Asheville-Hendersonville plateau. Elegant 
quarters, choice food, campus and farm of 350 
acres, lake, boating, fishing, golf, athletics. 
Classic al, Engineering and Commercial Courses. 

Military equipment furnished by War Depart- 
ment. Individual instruction by experienced 
teachers. Limited to 100 pupils, ages 12 to 20. 























Founded 1867 


Military science oe by U . ‘army officer. College 
Preparatory, Business and Music. Naval Training. 282 
Boys enrolled from 18 states and 3 foreign countries last 
year. All sports. $60,000 to be spent in improvements. 
A — preparation than the public school can give 
I Catal . 
fh Rev. ‘walter Mitchell, D.D., Rector, Box L 
ir Charleston, S. C. 


E A NATIONAL, ‘SCHOOL x 
nit R. O. T. C. ri 

‘ 

} 

| 

} 








Prepares for Any College 


{n the most interesting city in the world. Faculty, equip- 
ment and methods which make capable boys eligible 
anywhere. The Cottage plan—boys and masters live 
together. Excellent table, school operates its own farm. 
Splendid Gymnasium and Athletic field. Small classes. 
Special course for entrance to National Academies. 
Catalogue and View Book on request. 


RMY & NAVY EPARATORY SCHOOL 


4117 Connecticut 
Avenue Washington, D.C. 











Prepares for universities 
| Fishburne Military School Pip", 2, 32's 
sonal attention. Resultful military training, R.O.T.C. under U. 5. 
War Dept. 4ist year. New $100,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma 
admits to ail colleges. Rates $600. Spring encampment near famous 
caverns at Grottoes forall students. Catalogue. 


Major Morcay H. Heverxs, Prin., Box 404, Waynesboro, Virginia 
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College preparatory and home school for oye’ ux me a Piedmont 


West Point accredited list. 
Graduates admitted to leading Universities 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 
ng Corps. On 
mv ows of students. 
without examina- 
tion. New buildings and complete gymnasium. Full 
commercial courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue 
E. S. LIGON, President, Box B, 

stone, Virgin’ 


Unit of Reserve Office 


irginia. 
Personal 











4 ege 
Pennsylvania Military College 
trains for leadership. 
Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, 
Commerce and Finance. 
Preparatory School for boys of 12 and upward. 
Infantry, illery, Cavalry and Aviation. 
facilities for sports. 
Immediate application necessary. 
Col. CHARLES E. HYATT, Box 137, Chester, Pa. 
Nazareth Hall Military Academy 
Box 20, Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743 
A Military Academy for Boys. College preparatory and bus- 
iness courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior Departments. 


Vieoross athletic and ry life. 
Address the Rev. . THAELER, D.D., Principat 


Chemistry, 


Unusual 











West Vircii, Lewisburg = 
may ss wy mes a Be hee 
Military 00. 


for 120 boys. Instructors—all college 

graduates. Bracing mountain climate, 230 

b ia ay pt am Line, C. & O. R. R. Brick buildings, a —n 
address Col. H. B. Moore, A.M., Prin., 


MANLIUS 


Here, at St. John’sSchool,a boy is taught tostudy, 
to concentrate, to apply himself. He is taught 
his mother tongue first and 
learns to write good letters 
and to figure. On this foun- 
dation we build and prepare 
for college or business. 

' The attractive and superior military 


Corps breeds fine manners, initiative, 
sense of duty, industry, develops charac- 
builds the body. 

Separate School for Young Boys. 





8 Wm. 
Ve tne Attractive Summer School 
N.Y. Send for Booklet 


















(Military since 1857) 

88th year. Army Officers Detailed. 

.0O.T.C. $100,000 Upper House. 
Separate building for young boys (7-13). 

Address the PRINCIPALS, Peekskill, N. Y. 


— —_ a = 
(SJT JOHN'S Military School 
Every modern facility for best 

g. Gymnasium. Athletic 











Prepares boys for college. 
mental, moral and physi 
Field and Swimming Pool. 

Junior Hall. Separate school for boys under 13. 


WILLIAM RANNEY, A.M., Pd.D.. Prin. 








(Military) Thorough prepa- 

Mohegan Lake School ration for Cc “ollege, Technical 

School or Business, with cortiGente peisiies Average num- 

ber of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful ipeotion on Mohegan 

Lake. Physical Training and Athletics under professional 
direction. A. E. Linper, A.M... Principal. 

New Yorx, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Cc ounty Box 89. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American Boy and the 
discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, fair play, 
and thoro work. 

ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Billerica Box L etts 


The ¢ Massanutten Military Academy woot, vs. 


ory School for boys. Healthful location, beauti- 
rr Romamiods Valley. 100 miles from W: ashington. Pre- 
pares for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 
Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $475. 








Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster. 












MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


| Government Honor School 


625 boys from 47 States last Largest 
private academy in Boys fr = 10 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure minera! spring water. High mora! 
tone. Parental discipline. Military train- 
ing develops obedience, health, manly car- 
riage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
park. Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual instruc- 
tion by our tutorial system. Academy sixty 
years old. $275, 0 0 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely ‘fireproof. Charges $600. 
Catalogue free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., President, Staunton, Va. 
































Randolph-Macon Academy 


Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 











A School for Boys with ss Training 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gitts make unusual advantages possi Equipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, Physical culture and outdoor 
sports. $450. 29th t — opens September 21st, 
1920. For catalog ad 


CHARLES L. ane, A. M., Principal 





Danville Military Institute 
f Danville, Virginia 

In the far-famed Piedmont Region. ee cli- 
mate. Prepares for colleges, universities, business, 
and Government Academies. Select patronage, strong 
faculty, home influences, modern equipment. Depart- 
a for — boys. Charges $550. No extras. Cat- 

log, ad 


Col. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt., Box L 
FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
For 90 select young boys 
Just enoughofthe Military training toinculcate 
habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness 
and self reliance. Study and play carefully 
supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. ‘The 

school with the personal touch.” 
MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 65, Freehold, N. J. 























MORGAN PARK 


I 
Old-fashioned scholastic standards. 
| colleges. 
civic and industrial institutions with shop talks and business 
men’s lectures part_of regular school work. Small classes. 
Individual care. 
under trained directors. 


For catalog address Box 800, Morgan Park, Illinois 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Known for its thoroughness. 
Credits recognized at all 
Teacher-conducted visits to Chicago's mercantile, 


miles from Chicago. 


Every _boy enters playground activities 
Two Boy Scout Troops. y gf oe 


Col. H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 














Founded 


suburb of Cincinnati. 
athletics under careful supervision. 





OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


training. One instructor to every nine cadets. Certificate admits to colleges. 
No hazing. Moral and social influences of primary consideration. 
Write for catalog to A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 

Box 51, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohic 


in 1833 


An academic, military and physical training school. Separate department 
for Lange 3 boys. Located at College Hill, unusually beautiful and wholesome 
Buildings well 


equipped. New Gymnasium. All 
Military subordinate to academic 








IA AM. 
GERMANTOWN 


AUR DAYTON. OHIO OF. ..5. A 


Where right habits of living and thought are instilled 
in the boy. Promptness, responsibility, self-reliance 
and willing obedience become traits of Miami Military 
character. 

High Academic Standards. Small classes, individual 
attention to each student. Boys are taught how to study. 
Competent faculty. All athletics. 

Collegiate courses. Prep- 
aration for Government 
Academies, Higher Colleges, 
Universities and Business. 
Military training under U.S. 
Army officers. 36th year 
opens Septem ber,1920. Early 
application advised. For 
catalogue address 


COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres. 


RECREATIONAL SUMMER, CAMP 
July 5 to August 28 


Academic tutoring and 
military training 
under our regular 
faculty for those 
who wantit. 

t. 





















Barracks “‘A,’’ one of 
the fireproof barracks 


FERN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


SCHOOL where scholastic attainment is the goal. 
A Boys thoroughly prepared for college, technical 

ols and for business. For over forty years this 
school has used the values of military training and 
supervised athletics in contributing to academic work 
of highest standing. Senior and Junior R. 2G. 
pra gp mrollment continuously for 16 years has ex- 
ceed ity. Early jon for entrance in 
September is necessary. ‘Aaareos 

Box 44, Alton, Itlinois 
COL. GEO. D. EATON, Supt. 

MAJOR R. L. JACKSON, Principal 




















Military 


ULVER Academy 





The spirit of comraderie 
that prevails at Culver is 
not only one of the finest 
things that a school can 
possess, but it isa priceless 
asset to her graduates, 
socially and in business. 


Culver prepares boys for 
college, technical schools, 
and for bdsiness. Highest 
academic standards are 
maintained. Strong fac- 
ulty._ For catalog age 
The Executive Offic 


CULVER, INDIANA 
(On Lake Mazxinkuckee) 























Rotieks ; Military Institute 


with a Winter Home in Florida 


Boys at K.M. 1. are thoroughly prepared for col- 
ss e. The two homes afford outdoor sports and work 


year round. Equipment excellent, including new 
Gacrecton pe and work shops. Designated 
“ Honor Schoo! by War Dept. Junior and Senior 
R. 0. T.C. Foarly registration a large wait 
ing list last year. References required 
Address The President, K.M.I., Lyndon, Ky. 


























Shattuck School 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 54TH YEAR 
College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal 


Application should be filed now for the year 
1921-22 to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 


Catalogue and View Book on Request. 
TO au MA 0° A 
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Military 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, 


through carefully co-ordinated military and academ- 
ic training. quipment and faculty exceptional. 
Unit of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, with Army 
Detail, by direction of the President of the United 
States. College Preparatory, Business and Music. 
Graduates admitted without examination to Univer- 


sities. 
** Big Brother Plan”’ 


Soeietent brings boys into close personal touch 
with their instructors. New building for smaller boys. 
All Athletics, Debating and Literary Societies. Glee 
Club, Band and Orchestra. Special terms to good 


musicia ns. 


Capacily faxed annually. Early ent 


ment necessary. Catalogue. Py ated 
ASS’T SECRETARY, 


Mexico, Mo. 









Write jor infor- 
mation about our 


Summer School 




















MILITARY SCHOOL 


New and up-to-date dormitories. 





Sane 
athletics and a wide variety of sports. 
Kemper with its recognized high scholastic 
standargs stands for all that is best and 
most virile in the new Americanism— 
character, independence and _ initiative. 
Rated’ continuously as a military school 
of the highest class by U. S. War Dept. 
Courses of manual training with a very 
superior equipment in forge, machine and 
wood-working shgps, develop the practical 
side of boyhood. “Junior and Senior R. O. 
T.C. For catalog address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 








706 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 





“Wentworth Milit itary A Academy py oy 
Established 1830. A oan paratory school re boys 
of good character. Military inseruction under U.S. Arm 


offeer — ee FivarVecerans. = oO. Li, C. unit. "Capacity 400. 
sfeas oo! for Small Boys. 
cos Ss. "SEL ERS, “Supt, 


Marion ~~ 
Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


One of the most distinctive 
schools in America 


Superb equipment.  80-acre 

campus. .Patronage from every 

state and territory of the Union 

and from foreign countries, 

Ideally located in the Appalachian foothills in the 
isothermal belt which the Government found 
most satisfactory for training soldiers. Complete 
preparatory and college’ courses. Unlimited 
private tutoring without extra charge. Junior 
and Senior R.O.T.C. Complete equipment for 
military training. Tactical staff from the Army 
and U.S. Naval Academy. 


Army and Navy Department 


Coaching courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College Courses 
ing the most difficult parts of the first year’s work 
in the Academy to insure success and high rank, 
These courses have the unqualified indorsement 
of the Adjutant-General. Special Courses for com- 

pet e examinations for appointment to: Annapolis 
and West Point and Cadetships in the Coast Guard 
Academy. In 1920 Marion men won appointments 
in every competitiv e examination they stood, and 
made 100% of successes on February entrance ex- 
amination to Naval Academy. Rates moderate. 

For catalog and information, address 


Col. W. L. MURFEE, Pres. | Marion, Alabama 





























library; laboratory, class-room 
diameter—to be erected 
experts guarantees thorough work. 
SUPERVISION DAY 
mitted. 
habits, 
scientific, conmnens ial courses. 
and South. MILIT. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


“IGATS 


eect ae 


Best equipped private boys’ school in South, 
facilities. 
before winter. 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION AND CLOSE 
AND NIGHT. 

Separate Junior School for younger boys. 
sound scholarship, | clean sport—academy 
Certificate admits to leading universities North 
ARY DEPART MENT UNDER DIRECT SUPERVISION 
For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


Col. L. L. RICE, President, Box 100, Lebanon, Tenn. 
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_ Military 


MEBITARY 
ACADEMY 












Eleven Buildings with excellent 
Alumni Mathodrome—150 feet in 
Faculty of fifteen university-trained 






Boys from fourteen to twenty-one ad- 
Character-moulding, good 
ideals. Classical, linguistic, 














corner groceries and other loafing centrés, 
boys from seven to fourteen years of age 
buildings: dormitories, dining hali, 
200 acre plot. 


for illustrated cataiog, specify Junior School. 





CASTLE HEIGHTS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Located in the country three miles from railroad; 
Environment absolutely 
relatively 
gymnasium, library, 
Wonderful chalybeate spring supplies pe rfect drinking water. 


carefully tempered to young boys. Much out-door exercise including hikes through the woods, Trained 
nurse and house-mother. Carefully selected faculty. Steam heating and, electric lighting. Modern 
sanitation. Tuition $500. In writing to Col. L. L. RICE, Box 100, Lebanon, Tennessee, 


removed from drug stores, soda founts, movie shows, 
wholesome rendering discipline of 
easy. School property embraces nine substantial 
bowling alley, recitation rooms, infirmary, ona 
Hours of work and play 











_PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 
The Largest of Its Class 


In America 






Academy builds a firm 
successful career. Every- 
needs of small 


“Page Military 
foundation for 
thing adapted to meet the 





boys. Military training fosters exact- 
ness, cooperation, self-reliance and initia- 
tive. “Large, modern buildings; seven 


acre campus; seventeen resident teachers, 
Let our catalog tell» your altabout~ the 
® school. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, saadencter 


Boys grow big 


and sirong ™ RED. No. 7, Box 945, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















al FOR 
Claremont School soy; 
A school with the ideals 

Outdoor life. 
Camping trips, 


One hour from Los Angeles. 
of Yale. Southern California climate. 
Sleeping porches, Military training 
All sports, For catalog address 
W. E. GARRISON, Ph. D., Headmaster 
Box 220, Claremont, Cal. 








™ Diego Army and Navy Academy 


College preparatory. Offers best in academic and military 
instruction. Fully accredited. Christian character training 
emphasized. Army detail. Outdoor sports entire year. Lo- 
cated near ocean. Summer session July Ist to Sept. Ist. 
CautF., Pacific Beach. Capt. Tos. A. Davis, Pres 


PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Healthfully and beautifully located in Sunny Southern 

alifornia. Outdoor sports the entire year. eve ry mode ™m 
aad and convenie Truly ey = athlet ecial ¢ 
phasis on scholarship. and character tr exins "with ¢ th ara. de 
and carries wor ugh hich school courses. Small classes, constan 
Re ersonal supe arviaion. 


dress t' _ Superintendent, R.F.D. 2, Box 12, Pasadena, Calif. 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


San Rafael, Coliferate 
43rd year opens September 6th. Early registration neces- 
sary. For illustrated catalog address 


__REX D. SHERER, President, San Rafael 
GuLr Coast MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMY 


America’s great open air school on the Gulf. Study, ath- 
letics, water sports. Boys sleep on screene: sd porches, Strong 
college-bred faculty. Teacher to every 20 boys. Separate 
department for boys 8 to15. You'll enjoy our catalogue. 


THE ACADEMY, R 1, Gulfport, Miss. 

















ENNESSEE 


TILITARY 
TNSTITUTE 


Boys from 40 states and 3 foreign 
countries. The South's Best Known 
School. Thorough academic work 
The spirit of T. M. I. inspires boys to 
their best achievement. Rated Honor 
School by Southern Commission on 
Accredited Schools. Outdoor drill 
and exercises possible all year. Unit 
R. O. T. C. Modern buildings and 
e quipme nt, laboratories, gymnasium, 
swimming pool. All athletics. 
ae =6# A Catalog. Address 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent, Box 124 
Sweetwater, Tennessee. 























EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


is a school where * “All the cravings of a real boy 
are satisfied." Thorough scholastic work goes hand 
in hand with military life and athletic sports. 
“Hikes,” signalling, wireless, football, baseball, 
rowing, track, basketball, etc. Rated an 
HonorSchool by U.S. Government, 
Graduates enter leading Univer- 
sities on certificate. 
For catalog address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 12-F 
Delafield, Waukesha Co 
Wisconsin 




















s 
Northwestern 
70 miles 


Srom Chicago .,.;s%* 





heating, 











cludes tanks. 





naval camp and school 
COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. 





Military and Naval Academy 


A virile college-preparatory school on the high shores of Lake Geneva, 
Government based on Honorideals. Thorough military 
Visit to the school while in session is urged. 


uniforms and all necessary expense including pocket money. 
academically, phy ed and as refined gentlemen receive diplomas 

"RO Completion of buildings gives increased capacity. 
students, poy aes refused annually for lack of room. 
during summer months offering unusual features. 








and naval instruction, 
Every improvement in sani- 
Fixed price covers board, tuition, 
Only those who qualify morally, 
Automobile corps in- 
Limit, 220 selected 
Early registration necessary. A 
Catalog. Address 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 





lighting. Fireproof. 
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| Camps for Girls 





Camps for Boys 








“THOUSAND 


game fish. Cool days and cooler nights. 


etc. Buildings and grounds lighted by electricity. 


branches at moderate expense. 
eight weeks, July 1 to August 26, $200. 


The Director, Camp Nakanawa, Box 100, Leb 


CAMP NAKANAW 


Formerly located at Bloomington Springs, Tennessee, but removed to Mayland, the highest point in the 
Cumberland Mountains between Nashville and Knoxville. One of the most beautiful sites for a summer camp 
in the entire South. Crystal clear lake ae 235 are in the midst of a thousand-acre forest, stocked with 


hall, dancing pavilion, tents and sleeping lodges, athletic field, tennis courts, row-boats, canoes, motor boat, 
Pure drinking water. 
lected councilors—one to every nine girls—supervise all camp activities: swimming, canoeing, baseball, tennis, 
hikes, archery, nature study, volley ball, art-craft, horseback riding, wood-craft. 
Girls from nine to twenty-one accepted. 
For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


In the Cumberland Mountains 
Elevation 2200 feet 


ACRE CAMP” 


Excellent equipment consisting of recreation 


Perfect sanitation. Carefully se- 
Tutoring in all academic 


References required. Rates for 


T until June 25. After this date, Mayland. 




























i The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 
=, On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 
The pioneer salt water camp, est. 1905 

Eeeeve additions to acrenae. 


, an 
cial opportunities for salt water 
swimming, canoeing, sailing, tennis, 
dancing, team games. Horseback 
riding. Unusual results in health and 
vigor. Expert instruction and leader- 
ship. The same personal care and 
supervision by the directors. 
Separate camp for younger girls. 





Box 5 
South Orleans, Mass. 


CAMP COWASSET cits 
North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzard’s Bay.. Canoeing, 


swimming, water sports. Free horseback riding, tennis, 
field contests. Seniors and Juniors. Addre 


Miss 1 Beatrice A. , HUNT, 16 Warren Ave., OR Mass. 














The Island 
ar 


amp 
€connel .° 


CHINA, MAINE 
Regular camp activities including land and water 
sports, overnight trips, and horseback riding. For 
booklet address MR. and MRS. C. F. TOWNE, Lasell 
Seminary, 124 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 




















Camp Wiatesenke for Girls 
Tacoma Lakes, Monmouth, Me. 

Booklet. Swimming, Tennis, Canoeing, Handcraft, etc. 

Moderate Rate. Personal Supervision. 


Geo. W. Rieger, Jr., Prop., Northeast Scheel, Sth and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


THE TALL PINES came*rorGines 


On Lake George at Bennington, N.H. Athletics, swimming, 
boating, tennis, basketball, camping trips, and mountain 
climbing. Tall Pines Club for Young Women over 20. The 
Club accepts campers for a weekor longer. Catalog. 
Miss Evelina Reaveley, 12E Beacon St., we iancestaamche” - a Mass. 





SARGENT CAMPS for GIRLS 


Peterboro - - New Hampshire 
Dr. D. - Geraint, President 


For illustrated catalog address 
CAMP SECRETARY, 8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Military 
Texas Militar 


A school for be ge ¥-™ by real men. 
Both cavalry and artillery instruction free. Only 
in America to meet Government 















WYNONA CAMP for GIRLS, Fairlee, Vt. 
Pemone for its location t, horse- 
riding, ary 4 canoeing and all outdoor sports. 
Send for book. Addre: 
Wynona Camp, 277, Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
LAKE MOREY CLUB, a modern hotel, under same 
management. 
CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA, Lunenburg, Vermont 
mn White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Free 
horseback riding, water and field sports, handicrafts. 
Screened bungalows. Spring and artesian well water. 
Perfect sanitation. Best of everything for the best girls. 
Booklet. Address 
KARL 0. BALCH, Resident Manager, I Dept. L - Lunenburg, vi. 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


On beantiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York aod Philadelphia. 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors. 
Tennis, base-ball, canoeing, ee *—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening. %th Seaso 
Miss Blanche D. Price, 404. w. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Powers Lake Wis. 
Summer Camp for Girls, Jae Taapanuser S 
Junior fe Is, 9-14 y Senio: for 
oo ¥ 14°22 pears. ygune, girl Boatin; +4 “bathing, aiden’ bon ye 
athletics, etc. Provision, equipment, location, food, the best. 16-acre 


GO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Pei REGISTRAR, Box 6, 430 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Camps for Boys 
































H F BAR RANCH 


A Summer Camp for Boys 
in the Big Horn Mountains 
July—August 

No other recreational and educational 
opportunity like this in the country. 
limited number of boys, accompanied by 
tutors, guide and cook, will follow the pic- 
turesque trails of the Big Horn region, alter- 
nately traveling and camping. Instruction in 
woodcraft, geology and forestry. Two trips— 
each of thirty days’ duration. 


Paix the direction of instructors of the 

HF Bar Ranch School. Reservations in 
order of application, subject to satisfactory 
references as to health and character. For 
detailed information, address 


Headmaster, H FBarRanch School 
Buffalo, Wyoming 














The Manlius Camps 


THE MILITARY CAMP 
under the auspices of St. John’s 
Military School, Mantlius,N.Y. 
and under the supervision and 
instruction of Army Officers, 
will open on July 1, and close 
on August 7. Cavalry, Artil- 
lery, Infantry, Machine Guns, 
Automatic Rifles and Signal- 
ing. Most complete equipment 
of arms, ordnance, tentage and 
wireless. Fine stable of horses, 
THE OTHER CAMPS (two months, 
July and August) include | 
Canoe Trips and Horseback Exc 
sions in ng of I ee = country 
and Fin 


r Lakes 
for Boys ¢ to 1. “Apply to” 


GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK 
Box D-6, Mantius, N.Y. 


Camp 














strictly limited, taking boys AR 7th grade 
through Junior College and giving them 
pleasant school life and real education by 
, personal contact with trained men as 
eo, aoe cee ee 
athletics, ideal Southern climat:. Address” 
Col. LOUIS C. PERRY, Ph.D., Pres. 
Military 


New Mexico Institute 


A seh school in the heart of the 
vigorous, essive West. Develops the 
highest type pe of manhood. eal conditions 
—bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. Al- 
titude 3700 feet. Preparatory and Junior 
College. Address 











Col. Jas. W. Willson, Supt., Box L, Roswell, New Mexico 








A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
to camp in the real woods with the world-famous 
scout and outdoor man and National Boy Scout 
Commissioner. Elevation 117» 000 feet, beautiful 
lake, primaeval forests. & your boy live the 
life of our pioneer aw Be under personal direction 
of the Gre: ‘ican. 
Dan Beard Camp, 87 Browne Ave., Flushing, L. !. 


Camp Terra Alta 


Directed by ag Commandant of the Staunton 

Military Academ 
On Lake Terra “Alta. $15,000 equipment, 113 boys 

from 23 states last session. Athletic and water sports, 
bowling, billiards. , Military drill. High and Grammar 
school subjects. Music. June 30 to August 25, $200. 
ene a 5, address The Commandant, Box 23 B, 

unton 

After yume 5, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. 














Fern Camp 


A Summer Camp for Boys in Eastern Pennsylvania. Ex- 
cellent climate. Tutoring free. Baseball, Tennis, Bathing, 
Mounting Climbing. Minimum rates. For booklet address 


B. M, SLATER, Director Mehoopany, Pennsylvania 


SOUTH POND CABINS, Fitzwilliam, N.H. 
For Boys 8 to 15 years old. oretuat needs of each boy stud- 
ied and his activities adapted to his needs. One counsellor 
to 4 boys. Scouting, nature stady, outdoor sports. Camp 
Mother. 13th season. ss ROLLIN M. GALLAGHER, 
Headmaster, St. Louis Goats: Day School (Mo.), For- 
merly of the Middlesex School. 


Summer Schools _ 


Lake Geneva Summer Schools 


Under Management of 
Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


A NAVAL CAMP with the exceptional equip- 
ment and facilities of the Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy under experi- 
enced leaders gives an enjoyable and profitable 
Summer to the American Boy who loves an out- 
door life with all land and water sports. There is 
offered opportunity to tutor for College Entrance, 
make up studies, or take Vocational Training, Agri- 
culture, Manual Training, Military Automobiles 
and Tanks, Radio, etc. Special rates to good 
musicians for Bands or Orchestra. References re- 
quired as to Ability and Character. Address 


Colonel R. P. DAVIDSON, Superintendent 

















SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY 
A SCHOOL WHERE CHARACTER BUILD- 
ING IS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT SUMMER SCHOOL 
Write today for “‘ THE VISION OF SWARTHMORE”’ 

W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A. , Box 14, Swarthmore, Pa. 


- JETTEUR’S 
TRIP TO EUROPE FOR 
BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


Two distinct groups. July 7 to September 11 
Jetteur, M.A., Asheville Schoo), 


B.A., of Taft School; 
Bingham School; S. E. 














R: M 
ee N.C. 
DIRECTORS: Jack Reardon, 
re Johnson, M.A., of 
Culver, M.A., of Hotchkiss’ School. 
Announce ‘ement on request to Mr. Jetteur 


~ Vocational and Professional 


PHYSICAL 














profession of 
wer! i, PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 
my to the = pork. 
Swimming pool, gymna- and PLAYGROUND 
Sepa dormitory for SUPERVISORS 
pan oling 
schools, colleges, universities, community centres, 
industrial gymnasiums, banks, department stores, 
Separate classes for men and women in some subjects. 
Term begins Sept. 21st. View book and catalog free. 
COLLEGE of EDUCATION 
Accredited 
4200 Grand | Dowleverd, Chicago 


| is the key to the attractive 
ntire building is de. ATHLETIC COACHES 
siums. a. Dancing auditorium. 
Two year course leading to well paid positions in 
etc. Free graduate placing bureau. Strong faculty. 
Address Dept. D-6, 











Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
32nd year. - New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions created great demand for our 
graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 

Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


The Sargent School ‘z,P7;c"' 
Established 188t. 
Address for booklet 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Summer School Sessions opening June 7th and July Sth 
Two-year Normal Course. Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Public Schools without State Certificate. Course includes athletics, 
dancing, fencing, public speaking. games. Co-educational. Dor- 
mitories. For catalogue add 


_THE ! REGISTRAR, 5 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. Normal Domestic 
Science Training. Red Cross Work. Graduates occupy exceptic onal 
positions. Opens Sept. 28, 1920 Address 

Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, Mass. 





The Fannie A. Smith 
Kindergarten Training School 
Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory 
and practice. hool residence for a _ number. 
Grounds for athletics and outdoor life. Catalo 














FANNIE A. SMITH, Prin., 1130 Iranistan Ave., ‘Bridgeport, Conan. 











ee @e~eonvewe 





+hool; 
S. E. 





ly Sth 
. State 
iletics, 

Dor- 


.¥. 
ool 


ins for 
mestic 
tion: 


Mass. 


heory 
m ber. 





Vocational and Professional 





Send for 


Business sec 
Administration 


Young men trained for executive an 


tions. T: Z 

University . Graduates in d 

Strong faculty. Other courses are: Ac- 
counting, Secretarial, Spanish. 


URDETT 


COLLEGE 


Established 1879 BOSTON (11), MASS, 




















Accountancy 


and Business Administration 


Pace. Institute, through its Daytime and Evening 
Courses in Accountancy and Business Administra- 
tion, gives ambitious men and women market value 
as. certified public accountants, controllers, cost 
analysts, tax specialists, treasurers, and general 
executives. 

A Special Nine Weeks’ Summer Day Course begins 
July.7. This course will be of interest to high-school 
and college graduates planning to enter Accountancy 1 
or Business, and to: teachers. 
scholarships are .available to teachers withou. 
charge. Send for Bulletin L. ‘ 


Pace Institute 
Hudson Terminal 30 Church Street 
NEW YORK 




















A limited number of iL | 


Vocational and Professional 


| 
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Vocational and Professional 








Babson Institute 


For Training Men to Become 


Business Executives 


Under the direction of the Babson Statistical Organization. 


Intensive one or two year resident training for young men 
who by inheritance, ability or other circumstances are to occupy 
positions of authority, responsibility and trust. 

Our men learn by doing while they are studying—small 
classes on the conference and laboratory basis. 

Practical Economics and the handling of Commodities. 

Financial Management and the care of Property. 


Business Psychology and the influencing of Men. 
Personal Efficiency and the control of one’s self. 


Courses include manufacturing, financing, banking, mer- 
chandising, domestic and foreign trade, investments, account- 
ancy, business management, labor problems, written and oral 
expression, individual efficiency, and specialized research work. 


The School Trains for Leadership 
Only a limited number accepted. 


For catalog of Babson Institute or information on other 
features of the Babson Service for business men address 
H. LANGDON PRATT, Secretary 


Babson Institute 


350 Washington St. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ROGER W. BABSON 
esident 


RALPH B. WILSON 
Vice President 





The Williams. School 
of Expression 


a Dramaticant 





Charles Waldo Accountancy 


offers today to young 

HASKINS men of character, 
ambition and ability 
INSTITUTE an opportunity which 
extends to every 

Founded Dy phase of business 
Elijah W. Sells on governmental ac- 


ivity. 
Charles Waldo Haskins Institute specializes in the 
training of young men for this dignified profession. 
Junior od Senior preparatory sections for those not 
qualified for advanced work. School opens Septem- 
ber 15th. Day and evening sessions. For informa- 
tion or interview, address 


DR. FRANK A. FALL, Executive Secretary 





469 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Law Schoo'of Cumberland University 


A One Year Course covering the entire field of American 
Law. Daily Lessons assigned from the standard text-books 
of the profession. Not a lecture school. Daily Moot Court 
practice. More than four thousand alumni, representatives 
of whom have reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the supreme and inferior courts of many of the states, 
and have become Governors, Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. Seventy- -fourth year beginning second Wednes- 
day in September, 1920. For Catalogue address 

Law School, Box 22, Lebanon,,Teaa. 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
(18 miles from Philadeiphia) AMBLER, PA. 
Offers to Women an attractive course in Floriculture, Vege- 
table Gardening, Fruit Growing and Canning tor the month 
of August. Write for circular. 

ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director 














Teachers’ Course; 
Course; Dramatic Course and 
General Culture Course. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach in N. Y. \ 
State Public Schools without \ 


and Auditorium. 
logue address 
THE REGISTRAR 
5 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. i 
Summer School Sessions spouting t \ 
dig= 
{ 


For cata- i 
LST 


on June 7th and July Sth 


~ 
T 
Lyceum 1 


State Certificate. Dormitories HT 








niversi 


School 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Director 


Sound musical training under teachers of wide 
Four years 


reputation and long experience. 
special work required for Performer’s an 
Teacher's Certificate. 


modations limited. Address 


The Director, Box 109, Lake Forest, Il. 


Credits allowed by Lake Forest C ‘ollege 
and | Ferry Hall Sor. Mute School work 





Music 


Special courses in Key- 

rd Harmony, History of Music and Appre- 
ciation. School Chorus, Orchestra; and Recitals. 
Cheerfu} home environment. Dormitory accom- 

















Skidmore School av; 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph.D., President 

A woman’s college offering broad general courses with 
splendid opportunity for specialization. Secretarial, Do- 
mestic Science, Physical Education, Fine and Applied 
ort Music and General courses, with related subjects. 
B.S. degree or Teacher's and Supervisor's certificate. 
For a address 


tary, Box F 





Philadelphia School of Design 


For Women. Established 1844. Fine Arts, Design in all 
branches, Interior Decoration, etc. Art study with business 
value. uates in demand at good salaries. Booklets: 


Box 14, Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


The School of Domestic Architecture 
and LANDSCAPE For 
ARCHITECTURE Women 


4 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 




















59 Main Street 


yg ea = 

Wlark Loliege 
Worcester, Mass. 

Announces a Series of Specialized Programs 

1. - Diplomacy, the Consular Service, 

and Foreign Commerce. 

2. Social and Economic Reconstruction. 

3. Industrial Chemistry. 

4. Sanitation and Public Health. 

5. Engineering. 

6. High School Teaching. 


These courses are combined with the fundamental 
academic subjects which form the truce basis of a 
liberal education. 


EDMUND C. SANFORD, President 
Worcester, Mass. 
For information, address the President's office 


[THACA apni al 


Special advantages to those looking 

to educational or concert work. All 

instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art and sir 
Physical Training. Graduates of Mu- 

sical, Public Speaking and Physical 

Training Departments eligible to teach in N. ¥. State 
Public Schools without State Certificate. Dormitories 
and Concert Hall. 


School of Piano Tuning in Connection 
Summer School sessions open June 7th and July 5th. 
Address THE REGISTRAR, 5 DeWitt Park, Ithaca,N. Y. 











ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 
SEVCIK, teacher of Kubelik and other famous 
artists, the world’s greatest Violin Teacher, is 
under engagement as a mem of the faculty 
for the season of 1920-21. Preparatory classes 


bexin June 7th and ally Sth. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, 
Harmony, History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, 
Chorus and Orchestra conducting. Limited number. Catalog. 


Potsdam, N. Y. 

















i ings. Master Violin Class under Eugene Ysaye. 
“King of Violinists.” For catalog address 


Incorporated ‘MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


More than half a century in the front rank of American 
&) Music Schools. 
Preparatory, Normal and Artist De partments, 
advantages for post-graduate and repertoire work; advanced 
study in Theory and Composition; Orchestral Training, 
Opera, Expression, Languages, Literature, Public School 


Unsurpassed in faculty and equipment. 
Exceptional 


Music and Drawing. Engagements for grad- 
uates. Attractively appointed residence build- 
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Vocational and Professional 











faa ee. 


_Vocational bone Professional 














A Nurse? ? 
The most womanly of professions. 4 
Graduates of first-class schools are 





with advancement toexecutive po Economics 
sitions. Battle Creek trained nurse 
-} in special demand. World-famous 
Sanitarium, with 1,000 patients, 
gives opportunities for special 
training inHydrotherapy, Massage, 
Dietetics. Health Reconstruction,{.] Write for 
added to usual course. Recreational }4 
advantages; pleasant environ- 
ment; no tuition fee; merit allow- 
ance, "$100 ber year. Students may 
enter any time, but should apply at 
once. Write for illustrated catalog, 
B.C. Sanitarium Training Sch¢ ~ 
for Nurses, Box li6é, Battle 
| Creek, Michigan. 


recreation, 


























of its 


further information, waaress 


i For illustrated eatalogues a 


THE 


Garland School 


of Homemaking 


Aspecial school which qualifies girls to preside over 
and maintain well ordered homes. One and two-year 
home-making courses under specialist teachers in- 
clude Child Study, the Family and Social Problems, 
Food and its Preparation, Income and Cost of Liv- 
ing, Furnishings, Clothing, Serving of Meals, Stories 
and Hand Work for Children and many other vital 
home subjects. Also shorter elective courses. Kesi- 
dent students direct the Home-Houses (city and 
suburban) under supervision, putting into practice 
principles taught. Catalog on request. Address 


Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Director 
2 Chestnut Sireet, Boston, Mass. 














BEACON 


A Country-City Boarding and Day School 


For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


Distinctly college preparatory, covering all 
grades from kindergarten to college. Special 
diploma courses for students not wishing to 
enter college. Household Arts, Music, Art, Sec- 
retarial and Business Courses. Faculty of ex- 
perienced college graduates. 3-acreestate with 
5 buildings in Boston's most beautiful sub- 
urb. 85 acres and 5 buildings in the Blue Hill 
region, 15 miles from Boston.  Hillsview, 
the school’s summer camp, is used for week 
end sports and games. For catalog address 


MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 











DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
54th Year 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $375-$475 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W, PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


assured constant, congenial em, met. 2-yr. Course for Dietitians, Or a Playground Director — in 
ployment at g aries,. with [4 preparing for lucrative positions in | | SChools, colleges, Y.W.C.A’s, clubs, 
many personal expenses saved. [J colleges, clubs, hotels, sanitariums, big plants — pleasant, remunera- 
Choice of private, hospital, school, hospitals, etc. Social Service work tive, constructive work, mainly 
industrial, public health nursing, r. Course for Teachers of Hom outdoors. C omplete, diversified 


oF in public 
schools and colleges. 
in special demand. Exce “ptional 
vantages, pleasant surroundings, 
health- building. 
tial self-support plan if desired. 
illustrated prospectus. 
School of Home 
116, Battle Creek, Michigan. 










These Schools < 
growth of the 
work of The Battle € 
Sanitarium, and make use 
Hospital, 
i ro s, Gy veg ager Ath- 
$ : tic Courts, 


BATTLE ‘CREEK SANITARIUM SCHOOLS, 








Three Careers of Independence, Prestige, Service 


| WHICH WOULD YOU RATHER BE?) 


5 ee 

A Dietitian? 
Or a Teacher of Home Economics? 
The demand is greater than can be 








A Director of 
| Physical Training? 





training, in charge C.Ward C ramp- 
ton, recent director physical train- | | 
§ ing, N.Y. public schools; superb } 
equipment, outdoor and tndoor | 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, ath- |] 
letic fields, courts, etc.; games, }j 
aesthetic and folk danci ing, pag- | 
eantry, girl scout coursés. Special | 





or priva 
.Our graduat 






Par- 


Economics, Box 
-yr. course. 5umme: Tcamp sess 

at Gull Lake, begins July : 
term September. Low tuition; self- 
support plan. Write for illustrated 
catalog. Normal School of Phy- | | 
sical Education, Box 116, |} 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 

















e an out- | 
ducational 
Creek | 








Labora- 






i MED alias 
Box 116, Battle | 
Creek, Mich. |} 


ee | 





‘The Elizabeth W. J.) General Hospital 


Offers a complete course in nursing to desirable c: andidates. 
Ap allowance of $36 is given at completion of three 
months, $15 a month for remainder ot first year and the 
second year, and $20 a month for the thi.d y egistered 
school. Address DiRECTRESS OF NURSES, rabeth, N. J. 


The Newport Hospital School 


For Nurses offers a th ree years’ course in medical, surgical, 
maternity, children’s and contagious nursing. Registered 
with the Regents of the State of New York. Address: 


MISS JANET McLAURIN, Sup’t of Nurses, Newport, R. 1. 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 




















2-year normal cour: pecial and graduate course: Model kinder- 
earten and primary school. Practice kindergartens. ** stude nts’ Re 
MRS. MARION B. B. LANGZETTEL, Director 
i 12 East 71st Street New York 


MISS ILLMAN’S SCHOOL for KINDERGARTNERS 


Junior, Senior and. Graduate Courses. Primary methods. 
Practice Kindergartens. Home-like Students’ residence. 
For particulars address A. T. ILLMAN, Principal 

Box D, 3600 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
of the Spoken Word 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 
For catalog address 
TRAR, Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Ys A ‘De -partment of 
Harvard Dental School Harvard University. 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D.M.D. 
Certificates from recognized preparato:y schools acce pted 
for entrance September 19; 20. One year in college required 
for entrance 1021. Fall term ope me September 27, 1920. 
Catalog. EUGENE SH. Surry, D. M.I , De "an, Boston, Mass. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART of the CITY OF NEWYORK 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides a thorough 
and comprehensive musical education in all branches and equipped 
to give highest advantages to mos, ©xcéptional talents. Address 


SECRETARY, 120 Cla~emont Ave.,’N, Y. City 
Co-Educational 
fe burnham, Mass. 


CUSHING ACADEMY x achusett Region 


For boys and girls who desire best at wget a cost. Pre- 
pares for College, a ntific Schools and Busines usic, 
Household Arts, Mappa Training. 7 buildings. Athletic 
fields. 20 acre camput 

H. S. COWELL, A.M., Pd. -D., B Principal 


Colby Academy 


In the New Hampshire Hills. Location unsurpas: 


THE REGIS 














____Co-Educational 
Dickinson Seminary 


Preparation for College a Specialt rienced teachers. 

Strong courses in Business, Piano, ting iolin, Art, Crafts. 
xpression. All sports. Athletic field. Pool. Gymnasiums, 
-o-ed. Separate dormitories. High ideals. Rates $500. 

Pres., BENJAMIN ©, OONNER, D.D.. Box L, Williamsport. Pa. 


STARKEY SEMINARY Bsze:: 


schodl. Modern plant. For both sexes, eleven years and up- 
ward. Prepares for best colleges and bdsiness. Advanced 
courses in Art and M = State Regents Standards 
Secure rooms early. Rates, $3. 35 to $375. 

Martyn Summerbell, LL.D., President, Box 487, Lakemont, N. Y. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL, SQUUMEIA 


An unusually complete Day School. College Preparation. 
Household and Fine Aris, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
Six year High School Course for Girls. Six year Elementary 
Course for Boys and Girls. Catalog upon request. 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Principal 
Broadway at 120th Street, ] New , York 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. In 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home school preparing for all colleges. Courses, 8th grade 
to Ist year college. Piano, violin, vocal, elocution, stenog- 
raphy. Expenses, $500. For Catalog address 

REGISTRAR, Box AB, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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Acerwood Educate s 
. who are 
Tutoring life but require special at- | 


(4 
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boys and girls i 

School tention in studies. Indi re 
A 

ry 


normal in social 





vidual instruction from 
kindergarten through high school. Faculty 
| of specialists. Athletics; ‘real home life. 














Devereux An exclusi vé country home 
} near Berwyn, Pa., to meet 
Manor every need of children seri- 


ously handicapped by mental and physical 
limitations. 35 acres of lawns and wood- 
land. Specially qualified medical staff; 
well equipped sanitarium department. 


For information address 


Miss Devereux, Box D, Devon, Pa. 
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THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 
For children of slightly retarded mentality. Individual 
instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities developed. 
Ideal Home life. Association with normal children. 

J. te ag HEDLEY, M.D., Reside ent He ig oe 

Mrs. j. ROGER HEDLEY, "(N. Pri 
Box D, "CL ENSIDE, miles eg ‘Philadelphia. ) 
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School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care and 
training of children who through mental disability are unable 
to attend public or private schools. Dept. of Domestic 
Science for older girls. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
Mollie A. Woods, Prin., Box 160, Roslyn, Pa. 


A Home School for 


Subnormal Children 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in existence. 
A winter and a summer home. Equipment unexcelled. 
For information address 
Box 133, Haddonfield, N. J. 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. JENZIA CouLson COooLey 


STEWART HOME TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR BACKWARD CIITLDRE 

A Private Home and School on a beautiful C oat Estate of 

500 acres in thefamous Blue Grass Regionof Ke mtucky. Five 

buildings—Cottage Plan. Write for Illustrative Catalogue 


Dr. JOHN P. Srewasr, Box C, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


___ Theol lo gical 





ssed. C 
Meets college yeauirements. General courses. ae arg Arts, Music. 
Modern. buildin Exeagtio ional scientific equipment. Gymnasium 
Athletic field En low yment. Founded 1837, Boston Office Tremont Temple. 


G. H. BARRETT, Pb.B., Headmaster New London, New Hampshire 











George School 


A Home School in the Country For Boys and Girls 


Se Courses broad and thorough. 
Each student studies under supervision of principal. 


rate dormitories. 


Graduates succ in college. Special courses. pines | 
letics, gymnasium, pool. 227 wooded acres and o 
country on Neshaminy creek, Endowed—rates mod- 
erate. Catalogue mailed on request. 


George A. Walton, A.M., Box 274, George School, Pa. 

















Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of 4 years, 
college degree of Th. B. Graduate Schoo} 
of Theology, 3 year course, degree of 

3 Two-year Collegiate Training 
evangelistic. New, fire- 


course. Interdenominational, c r, f 
Organized religious 


proof buildings, with ere 
work and self-support. Catalo 
Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston, Mass. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College prepara- 
tion desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spirit- 
ual interpretation of the Scriptures. Couises by corres = 


dence when desired. For catalogue and information, ad 
LL. WORCESTER, President 
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Courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy, and 
Mining Geology. New courses in Petroleum 
and Oil Geology. Free scholarships available. 


Autumn Term begins Sept. 6, 1920. 
Registrar, Box 703, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


SIE STE : Bee 
st School of Mines 
Dakota 
A State institution in a mountainous country with un- 
surpassed field facilities. Courses in Mining and Met- 
allurgy and related subjects. Good laboratories and 
library and staff of experienced technical men. Tuition 
exceptionally low. Big demand for graduates. For 
particulars address, President, SO H DAKOTA 
STATE SCHOOL OF MINES, Rapid City, S. D. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 
Mining, Metallurgical, Geological and Civil Engineering. 
Technical Faculty. Low cost. Recognized by Government, 
Short course—educational opportunities. Mining district. 
Write for catalogue. 

A. X. ILLINSKI, President 
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Mining Engineering 
For Your Profession 


A wide and profitable field, not overcrowded. 
The Michigan College of Mines (established 1886) 
offers comprehensive four year course which can be 
completed in three calendar years. Its-breadth pro- 
vides foundation for expert specialization in that 
field of engineering which most appeals to the stu- 
dent. Theoretical work accompanied with prac- 
tical experience. College is located in center of one 
of the world’s greatest copper mining districts. 
Close relations constantly maintained with mines, 

mills, smelters, electrolytic and power plants which 
are practically a part of the college equipment and a 
factor of enormous valuein instruction. Managers 
of large operations regularly lecture to classes. Region 
affords unusual opportunities for geological study. 

Nine Buildings, Advanced Methods. Vigorous Ath- 
letics, Bowling, Billiards, Tobogganing. ‘‘M.C.M,. 
Men Make ". For Descriptive Book, address 
266 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan afin Mines 











men with training are in de- 

& Cc tri ca = ge For more than a quarter 

a century, this school has 

been training men of pet and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed a course in Electrical 
enables grad- 

ngineering °° o"= 

cure od 

positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practic -# whan: 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 
cal Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma _ complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 

equipped fireproof .dermitories, dining 

hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 28th year opens Sept. 29,1920 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

108 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical Engi- 
neer in two years, $260 covers. tuition, board and furnished 
room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at same rate. No 

entrance examination. 10 D Street, Angola, Indiana 








For Stammerers 


STAMMERING | 


Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute, 
An institution with national patronage, for stammerers only, 
Founded 1901. Scientific treatment—combines training of 
brain with speech organs. Strongly endorsed by medical 
profession. 70-page book with tull particulars, mailed free 
to all stammerers. Address Benjamin N. Bogue, President, 
4279 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


TAMMER wore 


oy the fear of stammeri: ng. 

The widely famed rey Method 1 rally 
in an ‘accurate, dependable, wo 
while book— ** HOW. TO STOP STAMMER- 
ING.” It has inspired thousands. Order a copy — 

THE HATFIELD ENSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, 











STAMMER 


stammer_attend no stammering school till you see 
my Bee TREE book and special rate. and m 
successful school in the world, Le all forms of defective 
speech by advanced natural method. Write today 


Nortin-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 2319 Grand Ave, Milwaukee, Wis. 





























































A complete ratol 
Lae ¥ yard Radio C 








nt (comme! 
license. Thousands of positions now open for << 
tors. Applicationsnow 











or summer class, or corres) indence instruction. 
National Radio schools ois Bept218, 14th&U Sts. 


Brecutive Accountants command bi: aries. Thouaapde. of | and 
Only 2,500 YS apnd Spe ic ere in U. 


yt <4 $3,000 to $10 ,000 a We train you thoroly A oie 
—_ time. for C. ey exam! nations or executive accounting posi- 
= o! 






















pare 
you from the Gre: up. Our course and service are under the 
supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., Former 
Comptroller and Instructor, -University- of Illinois, assisted’by a 
taff A’s, lncieding. members of the American Institute ef 
Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy — Write now for infor- 
matien and free book of Accountaney facts. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 652-H, Chicago 
“TheLargest Business Training Institution in the World’’ 
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at home by the Cortina Phone 
Method equipment. Free Trial 
in your home. ~“ Endorsed by 
leading Universities. Booklet 
free. Easy payments. 


CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 704, 12 E. 46th St, New York 


O p , QO 





Good memory is absolutely 
gee to success,for Memory 
es 


ower. 
your nye 
send Free z= y- 
righted mory and Concen‘ 
tor tion Test, t, illustrated book. How 
Wil, Self-Confidence. Writetoday. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
Dept. 1754 1041 Chicago Ave., Evanston Il, 





Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
are given bycore 
respondence. 


Address 


The Aniversity of @ 


@iv.1X) 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 


Dr. J. Rerg Reenwein, for ggg rete Lippincott’s. 
150- 


page 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ( 
De. Eseaweln Depts 71 Springfield, Mass. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO BEST? 


Get the right start in life by reading the practical new 
book, HOW TOCHOOSE THE RIGHT VOCATION, 
by Holmes W. Merton. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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8 Great Rules for Success 
By Edward B. Warman, A.M. 
GQy= the Eight Psychological Keys to all 

Business Success. Tells how to apply them. 
Govern your thinking and acting by the rules of 
Practical Psychology and you can control condi- 
tions to a far greater extent. Tells how to 
develop these essentials: 


Confidence Concentration 
Unloadi rr 


Clinch Your Thought Control Conditions 

Apply the Eight Keys as this booklet directs 
and watch results. 

EXTRA! SPECIAL! 

This booklet also “Psychology by 
Letter”—telling how to reach and influence 
people at a distance. 

Mr. R. E. Sumner writes the author: ‘(I have 
just collected by mail, a distance of 200 
miles, 2 debt that has been standing for 


years. 

will eend you the above booklet 
For 10Cen and a month's trial of Nautilus, mag- 
azine of New Thought, Elizabeth Towne and William 
E. Towne, editors. win Markham, Orison Swett 
Marden and Dr. Frank Crane among its contributors. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Inc. 
Dept. F-31, Holyoke, Mass. 


Passivity 























Ty pewrite the New Way—8o0 
to 100 words per minute 
guaranteed. Earn $25 to 
$40 weekly. Totally 
new system. Gives 















If you want 
more money 
mn your Pay En- 
velope write for book, 
explaining the system. 
Tells how hundreds of 

NEW WAY graduates in- 
creased their salaries $300, 
$1000 yearly. SEND POSTAL 
TO-DAY FOR FREE COPY. 

THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
3276 College Hill, Springfield, O. 


THE NEW WAY 

IN TYPEWRITING 
College Degrees by Home Study 
in Standard College Established 1856. Law, usual degree, 


special graduate courses busy people. Rates low. Address 
D. P. DELLINGER, Fi.D., LL.D., Cherryville, N. C. 


Home Study 


4] BUSINESS 


” COURSES 
Let Your] our Training Be of University Grade 


The biggest opportunities of today are 
in the field of business. Specialize—qual- 
ify in spare time for a position of impor- 
tance. Tear out this coupon. Mark an X 
before the course below in which interested. 
Write your name and address at the bot- 
tom and mail today. We will send full 
information and facts regarding salary 
increases and incomes of LaSalle trained 
men. Low cost—satisfactory extension 
of payments for those who wish such an 
arrangement. Money refunded if 
not satisfied upon completion of course. 
More than 200,000 men have benefited by 

alle Training. 
Offigher Accounting OBanking and Finance 
OCoaching for C. P. A.& OBusiness Letter 
Writing 
O Production Efficiency 
Office,Shop or Factory 
Cc ane Siennenialin 




















OBusiness Management 
OTraffic Mi - ° 
Foreign and Domestic QD Expert Bookkeeping 

OLaw—Degree of LL.B. (Effective Speaking 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
An satonegiy By Jntezusting Seek *Ten Youre’, Promotion 
sent upon request. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Tr: 
Institution in the World 
Dept. 652-R Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me fnfare 
mation regarding course indi Tabore. 
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Slavery flourished when Man knew 
no other source of Power than the 
human body. Slavery declined just as 
soon as he began to CREATE power 
by mechanical means. @ No wonder, 
then, that the creation of Power 
today is a problem that is worthy 
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of the UNDIVIDED effort of an 
enormous organization — such an 
organization, for instance, as_ that 
devoted to the task of maintaining 
the quality standards that the world 
looks for—and finds—in motors bear- 
ing the Continental Red Seal. 





CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, U. S. A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 


[(ontinental Motors 


STANDARD POWER FOR TRUCKS, AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 
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New World’s Records Officially 
Accepted by the American 
Automobile Association 


Yemile . . :11.57 sec. 


1 kilometer 214.40 sec., 
Binile “2 | 23.07 sec:, 
2 miles, . . :46.24 sec., 
3.miles, 1 min. ; 212,18 sec., 
4 mites, 1 min. :36.14 sec., 
5 miles, 2 min. :00.04 sec.. 


, 155.57 miles per hour 
155.34 miles per hour 
156.04 miles per hour 
155.70 miles per hour 
149.62 miles per hour 
149.78 miles per hour 
149.95 miles per hour 

















RAVELLING at the rate of 156.04 miles 

per hour at Daytona Beach, Tommy 
Milton, in a Duesenberg cur, broke six world’s 
speed records and established a new one. 


This speed of almost three miles per minute 
was faster than any man has ever travelled 
on earth. The Duesenberg Twin Eight was 
equipped with Delco ignition. 


It is not unusual for Delco to be on record 
breaking trips—Major Schroeder's altituce 
climb, the NC-4 trans-Atlantic flight, the 
Hudson Super-Six trans-continental run, and 
the Essex fifty hour grind—-all are world’s 
records. 


Every user of Delco equipment will appreciate 
Tommy Milton’s compliment when he said, 
“Delco ignition worked perfectly at all times.” 


Delco claims no credit for making these re- 
markable speed records but believes that the 
hundreds of thousands owning Delco-equipped 
cars will-feel complimented. to know that the 
ignition they use every day is also breaking 
world’s records. 


Delco 
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THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CO DAYTON. OHIO U 
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GENERAL Motors CoMPANY 
Assembling Plants at St. Louis, Mo. 
for the Buick Motor Co. April 1st, 1920 
and Chevrolet Motor Co. 
W. H. Kilpatrick, Works Engineer 
C. W. Fennell, Resident Engineer 


Promise and /ertormance 


August 15, 1919, we started work on the St. 

Louis assembling plants of the General Motors Com- 

pany —a Chevrolet plant:and a Buick plant, connected by 
an administration. building. 


We promised the Chevrolet unit on January 1, 1920, and 
the Buick factory on April 1, 1920. 


The Chevrolet plant was completed on January 1st. The con- 
struction of the Buick unit was then commenced and that plant 
completed on April 1st. 


The project was-carried through on time — the first unit in 414 
months and the second in 3 months —despite delays due to 
strikes, floods and freight embargoes. 


THE FULLER INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 
in collaboration with George-cA. Fuller Company, offers its clients a 
complete service — taking in hand their building projects at the 
very inception and delivering the completed building, with ma- 
chinery installed, ready for production. 


George A.Fuller Company 





: New York Washington Chicago Philadelphia 
Fuller-Built Boston New Orleans Cleveland Buffalo 
St. Louis Baltimore Kansas City Shipyard 
Landmarks Montreal Pittsburgh Detroit Wilmington, N. C. 






September 7th, 1919 
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Here is the Safety Switch that 
meets every safety requirement 


HE safety switch is now an 
accepted fact everywhere. 

Fire marshals of-a dozen states, 
Indiana most recently, municipali- 
ties, electrical societies, labor unions 
—all have joined in the campaign 
for the abolishment of the dangerous 
exposed knife switch and its replace- 
ment by the externally-operated 
safety switch. 

But how can the convenience of 
the exposed knife switch be retained 
—without its danger ? 

This question is answered in the 
Square D Safety Switch—the switch 
that is an absolute safeguard against 
shock, fire, and _ industrial 
accident of any kind. 

It is a simple knife switch 
in a pressed steel housing— 
externally operated. A handle 
on the outside does all the 
work. 


Currrent cannot reach that 








The Dangerous Ex- 
posed Kyife Switch ¢ Closed Open 


Square D 


handle, nor the box itself—tough, 
rugged insulation completely isolates 
all live parts. Theyare safely enclosed 
within steel walls. 


The switch may be locked in the 
open position, too, while work is 
being done on the line; nobedy can 
thoughtlessly turn on the current. 


This feature is saving many an 
electrician’s life. ‘‘On’’ and ‘*Off”’ 
positions are clearly indicated. The 
Square D Safety Switch is made in 
over 300 sizes, types and capacities 
—for factories, office buildings and 
homes. 


Industrial Type 





Industrial Type 









Square D Safety Switches are listed 
as standard for both fire and accident 
prevention by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Meets the 
requirements of the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

The Square D-. Safety Switch is 
sold and installed by your electrical 
dealer and contractor} Architects 
and engineers -avé’ listing it as 
standard equipment. Ask any of 
them for further information—or 
write us direct. 


Act NO Wand protect your 
workmen, your family and 
your property against fire, 
shocks and other electrical 
hazards. 


SQUARE D COMPANY 
1400 Rivard St., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Branch, Watkerville, Ont. 
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MUELLER Sanitary Wall Drinking 
Fountain, E-3768, Crescent Stream Type. 
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MUELLER Sanitary Pedestal 
Drinking Fountain, E-3632, Bubbling Type. 


Health Officials Endorse Mueller Sanitary Fountains 


Designed to meet the increasing demand for sanitary service, MUELLER Drinking 
Fountains, for use in residences, public buildings and parks, embody the latest improvements 
in healthful drinking apparatus, coupled with beauty of design and sturdiness of construction. 

There are some thirty different styles in MUELLER Sanitary Drinking Fountains— 
each designed to meet some special need; or to render some distinctive service—each the 
result of years of practical experience. 


| MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


For three generations the’ . The free book, entitled 
MUELLER ‘Standards for Dependable Plumbing,” tells 


S, 


improved design, for mechan- 
ical precision in manufacture, 
and for enduring service, have 
never been excelled. 


In addition to Drinking 
Fountains, MUELLER makes 
some three thousand different 
items — embracing the entire 
field of Brass Plumbing Fixtures 
—each branded with the name 
MUELLER. 


Whether you intend to build 
or remodel, the experience and 
skill of the entire MUELLER 
organization are at your com- 
mand, to help you solve your 
plumbing problems — econom- 
ically and to your lasting 
satisfaction. 


how to select Plumbing Fix- 
tures and gives much valuable 
information that every owner 
of a home or building should 
have. 


The “Mueller Portfolio of 
Modern Homes” illustrates 
many clever architectural fea- 
tures and explains why 
MUELLER Plumbing Fixtures 
give a lifetime of satisfaction at 
a minimum cost. Write for 
these free books today. 


And above all, instruct your 
architect to specify MUELLER 
—your plumber to use only 
MUELLER —and see for your- 
self that the name MUELLER 
is on every article installed. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 


PHONE BELL 153 


Water, Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools 


New York, 145 W. 30th St. 
Phone Watkins 5397 


Mueller Metals Co:; Port Haron, Mich. 
Forgings and Castings in Brass, 


Sarnia, Ont., Canada 


San Francisco, 635 Mission St., 
Phone Sutter 3577 


.» makers of Red Tip Brass and Copper Rod and Tubing; 
Bronze and Aluminum, also Screw Machined Products 
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H. C. L| FIGHTING FOR ITS LIFE 


OUBTS ARE BEING EXPREST here and there if, with 

D all the hullabaloo in the advertising pages about price- 

slashing, the public is really finding any real reduction 

in the cost of living. And while hope is flowering in rosiest 

colors at the prospect of livable prices, unfeeling writers calmly 
assure us that this is merely a flurry, 


price-cutting sweeping the country.’ If they can get out of it 
any immediate benefit, well and good; but they should not be 
deceived into believing that it is the appearance of a new state of 
affairs or that the backbone of high prices has been broken or 

that it has come to stay. 
“This wave is an effect of which the cause is quite apparent. 
Prices are not being slashed because the 





and that our expenses will soon again 
resume the old upward climb. Whether 
these cheerful prophets are right, of 
course, is a question. Equally au- 
thoritative observers are quoted later 
in this article who believe that prices 
are at last on the toboggan and the 
nightmare of excruciating expenditures 
}-is ending. Just at present the news 
Aeolanins bring contradictory accounts 
*. of retail prices falling while wholesale 
prices are rising, and wage increases 
granted in industries that are slowing 
down to part-time operation, so that 
it is easy to understand how expert 
observers scanning the field may bring 
in conflicting reports. Despite all the 
hysterical price-slashing in dispatches 
and head-lines, affirms the New York 
Globe, the cost of living has not been 
reduced ‘“‘by either the well-known 
jot or the proverbial tittle.’ The 
“scarcity of goods plus inflated currency 
is responsible for the greater part of the 
high prices,” argues The Globe, ‘‘and the 








goods or commodities offered at lower 
prices have been. bought by dealers at 
lower rates to justify a mark-down of 
selling prices. The contrary is, per- 
haps, the truth. In certain lines— 
especially the staples—the stocks which 
must replece on dealers’ shelves the 
goods now being offered at sweeping re- 
ductions probably will cost-at least 
as much as before,.for a downward 
trend in these staple lines is not yet 
apparent. This being true, at least 
stationary prices may be expected in 
the fall. The general public should 
build no hopes upon unstable founda- 
tions. The time to rejoice will be when 
conditions unmistakably show that 
lower prices must come; and let us hope 
that there will be no dark side to the 
picture—that the return to more normal 
prices will be accompanied by no other 
conditions worse than high prices.” 
Consumption has not been cut down 
by the recent price-slashing, agrees the 
New York Commercial, “but, on the 
contrary, has been stimulated, whereas 
production is still lagging behind.” 
“For the first time in our history the 
complete employment of labor and 








action of a few retailers, or even a large 
number of them, can not alter these 
fundamental facts.’”’ Recent reduc- 
tions were brought about by ‘‘a lessening of profits rather than 
by a reduction in the cost of production,” says the Columbus 
Dispatch, which is convinced that we can hope for no important 
and permanent price recessions until we have found a way to 
reduce the costs of production and of distribution. And it 
points out that ‘‘freight charges are more likely to be increased 
than lowered, and wages show no symptoms of coming down for 
the present.’ ‘‘Let nobody imagine that an era of lower prices 
has been ushered in because price-reductions have been taking 
place generally throughout the country in certain lines of 
merchandise,” urges the Springfield Union, which warns us that 
“any advantage that the public may gain, temporarily will be 
followed by the restoration of prices hitherto prevailing unless 
the underlying causes of high prices are eliminated, and this 
necessarily takes time.”’ In an editorial headed ‘“‘Hope, But 
Be Not Misled,”’ the St. Paul Dispatch admé@nishes us as follows: 


‘*Sensible people will not be misled by the so-called ‘wave of 


. 
> 


THE NEW BADGE OF COURAGE. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


equipment is unable to meet the de- 
mands of the market,’”’ notes the New 
York Globe, which goes on to explain 
‘‘why prices can not collapse”: 


“The public is pathetically willing to believe that price-cutting 
by a few department stores, accompanied by the contraction 
of loans and a selling movement in stocks and bonds, indicates 
that the peak of high prices has been passed. These surface 
symptoms, unhappily, prove nothing of the kind. Beyond doubt, 
there is a certain slack in prices which can be taken up. Manu- 
facturers, middlemen, and retailers may have been receiving 
unnecessarily large profits, and the recent rebellion of a part of 
the buying public may have made it necessary to cut profits in 
order to sell at all. There has been a slight drop in the whole- 
sale price of clothing. Certain wise merchants have realized 
that they would gain more on a quick turnover by reducing 
prices than they would save by keeping prices up with a slower 
turnover. If all retail merchants cut prices this advantage will 


disappear, and if price-cutting wars follow, the weaker mer- 
chants are likely to be ruined, with no permanent advantage to 
the consumer. 

“Our. thinking about prices is constantly befuddled by the 
necessity of expressing them in terms of currency. 


The present 
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wave of high costs, which is world-wide, is due to the loss of ma- 
terial wealth in the war, both directly and through the ordinary 
wastage which was not made good in war-time. This wastage 
must be made good before civilization can produce as large an 
annual income in the necessities of life as it did before the war. 
Until it is made good there will not be enough of the necessities 

















Copyrighted hy Press Publishing Company 
NEXT! 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


and luxuries of life to meet the normal needs of this or any other 
eountry. The cost of living is nota money problem, it is a 
production problem.” 

Says an anonymous manufacturer quoted in the columns of 
The Wall Street Journal: 


“There is a shortage of all products, including oil, sugar, steel, 
farm products, textiles, paper, etc. You can not bring about a 
permanent reduction in the cost of living until production catches 
up with consumption. 

‘In the face of the movement to reduce prizes, I note that ad- 
vances in wages are being granted by various industries. This 
increases the purchasing power of the people without any cor- 
responding increase in production, as labor is already fully em- 
ployed. As a matter of fact, there is a shortage of labor, due to 
the shorter working-day and decreased production per man. 
Not until production approaches consumptive requirements can 
we bring about a lasting reduction in living costs.” 


“Prolific produc:ion! That is the policy for America,” insists 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which characterizes the recent 
price-cutting as “only an alleviation.” A thirty per cent. in- 
crease in clothing prices is confidently predicted for next fall 
by Mr. F. T. Frazer, editor of The Haberdasher (New York), 


who is thus quoted in the New York World: 


‘‘Nothing is to be gained by permitting the publie to delude 
itself into the belief that the prices-of men’s and boys’ apparel 
have reached the peak and are on the decline, when the contrary 
is the fact. Nothing short of a nation-wide cataclysm ean pre- 
vent an increase in prices next autumn averaging 30 per cent. 
above the prices for spring, on which of late heavy reductions 
have been made in many sections of the country. 

“The upward trend can not be avoided by any possible devel- 
opment in the meantime, and all of the government agencies 
combined are helpless to avert it. 

‘“‘What they seem to have entirely forgotten in the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Department of Justice, judging from the 
published statements emanating from those two quarters, is that 
the retailer orders his goods and must order them from three to 
nine months before the time of delivery and retail sale; that 
the merchandise to reach the consumer ‘over the retail counter 
next autumn either has been or now is being bought from 
jobbers and manufacturers, and that without exception every 
line of wearables for men and boys is being marketed at price 
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increases ranging from 15 to 50 per cent. and averaging, as stated, 
30 per cent. increase.”’ 

Many observers, however, are convinced that the ogre of 
high prices has received a mortal wound, tho his death may be 
a lingering one. ‘‘Retail prices are down to stay,’’ says Mr. 
Franklin Simon, one of the big Fifth Avenue merchants, accord- 
ing to a representative of the New York Tribune. And the same 
paper quotes Mr. H. A. Saks, president of the Retail Dry-Goods 
Association, as saying of the recent slashing of retail prices: 

“This is a sane and normal movement toward sane and normal 
conditions. The general reduction at the present represents 
approximately the amount of the inflation in certain lines. 

“Tt is evident that we are coming back to earth. Honest 
work, more prodyction, and consequently more competition, 
will result in a permanent softening of prices, which may amount 
to an average of 15 per cent.” 

“*T feel that the worst of high prices is over,” says Mr. Francis 
H. Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. And,the Brooklyn Eagle quotes him further as 
follows: 

“T see no reasoh for prices to go back to the high level at 
which the public stopt buying. We are not going to have the 
same thing all over again. In my opinion the general trend of 
prices of commodities will be downward from now on.” 

The present drgp in-prices is not a spasmodic movement, 
such as was the dveralls, movement, but a genuine indication 
that the orgy of spending is near an end, says Prof. Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the School of Commerce and Finance 
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HE’S GOTTA COME 


—Talburt in 


of New York University. He is quoted as follows in the New 
York World: 


‘*A selling movement is now beginning to take the place of the 
reckless buying and consumption which have prevailed the last 
few years, and on all sides there are unmistakable signs that prices 
have started their’ bumping downward journey. I certainly 
hope the slump will not be so rapid as to bring on a panic. 

“Normally, the level of prices should range downward during 
the present calendar year; first, because the production of goods 
is increasing; secondly, because we are likely to lose some of our 


gold stock so that banks will be forced to contract their credits; 











and thirdly, because the Federal Reserve Bank is already enforcing 
the policy of restriction. 

“The fact that the banks are behind the movement to lower 
prices is the best assurance the downward course will continue. 
The decline of prices will first affect our security market. The 
prices of stocks have already weakened. Then the prices of 
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LOOKING FOR A SOFT SPOT. 
—McCarthy in the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


some of our speculative commodities will suffer. The prices 
of wholesale commodities will decline here and there. Retail 
prices will then gradually fall, and, last of all, real estate, rents, 
wages, and salaries.” 

The price drop is permanent, agrees Prof. Frederick B. Rob- 
inson, Dean of the School of Business in the College of the 
City of New York. The New York Evening Sun thus reports 
his views: 

‘*High prices reached their peak some two or three weeks ago, 
and the break that has spread throughout the country is the 
natural result of present-day economic conditions, which will 
affect the markets not only of the United States, but of the 
entire world. 

‘‘Future decreases are not apt to be as sudden and star- 
tling as this first one, but the trend} will be consistently 
downward. ...... 

“The reasons for high prices Professor Robinson gave as 
coming in the following order of time and importance: (1) The 
fundamental or economic reason, raw material shortage due 
largely to the improper distribution of labor; (2) speculation, 
that is, the buying of goods by a certain element to hold for 
higher prices, and including what is now known as profiteering; 
(3) inflation of values and credits, a combination of the other 
causes, and (4) a wrong method of taxation, which led manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and retailer to add an enormous percentage 
to the price of his goods in order to keep up his own income 
standard. 

“The drop in prices manifests itself in the same sequence, 
speculation always taking its cue from the source and possibly 
moving faster but rarely first, said Professor Robinson. The 
world at large has been engaged in making what is known as 
‘producer’s goods’; that is, machinery and other articles which 
are used in producing wares for the ultimate consumer. This, 
in itself, was a sort of universal speculation on the future needs 
of all countries, and was not a policy calculated on supplying 
existing needs with raw materials. 
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‘‘When the speculator becomes frightened as to the future 
and banks begin to withdraw credits, clothing and other stocks 
actually on the shelves of the various shops are the first to 
reflect changing conditions of the market. Next comes food, 
which must usually be sold at once under any circumstances. 
and is not affected by any manipulations of the speculator, 
Wheat and other staples, of course, are subject to the whims 
of the speculators in the market much more than vegetables 
or other fresh food. 

“After food come wages, as the amount of money required 
to maintain the standard of living is lowered and the demand 
for labor is lessened. After the drop in wages comes decreased 
cost of manufactured articles, as cost production is lowered. 
Since manufactured articles are not spoiled by storage, stock 
on shelves will be held for sale at a profit over the high pur- 
chase price until labor and raw-material supplies permit new 
standards of lower prices. 

“Last to be reduced will be the cost of housing.” 


Prices are coming down, rejoices the Rochester Times-Union, 
and “the effect will be beneficial to the entire country.’”’ For— 

‘Reduction of living cost will make present wages more ac- 
ceptable and labor will become more content. Strikes and the 
losses they entail will be fewer. Thus the constantly increased 
cost of production will be checked and conditions will return 
gradually to a more normal basis. 

“There is no danger of a panic, and those who talk it should be 
squelched. The return_to normal conditions must come slowly, 
and will come slowly.” 


And in the New York Evening Mail we read: 


‘**Let us steady down a bit. There is no need of backing out 
of prosperity in a clumsy sort of way. No need of talking our- 
selves out of a situation so strong in its essentials that other 
nations are striving mightily to match it. 

‘Just now the air is full of talk that something dreadful is 
going to happen. No one knows what it is; no two persons agree 
on the reason why it should happen or what will avert it. All 
they know is that something will happen and out of their fears 
they are conjuring up many things that certainly will not happen. 

‘*“When they get through with their attack of pessimism they 
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SLIPPING. 
—Clubb in the Rochester Herald. 


will find that Uncle Sam vontinues to hang out the familiar sign, “ 
‘Business going on as usual.’ He is not planning to do peace 
business on a war-basis; but he is going to keep in business on @ 
sound and prosperous basis. That is the prospect ahead of the ' 
United States.” 
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EIGHTH WEEK 


N ELECTION held after the Greek victory at Salamis, 
480 s.c., furnishes one of the earliest historical proofs 
of the 


first and second choice of each voter. 


value of a ballot arranged to reeord both the 
When the leaders of the 
Greeks took a vote among themselves to decide which deserved 
the returns showed one vote 
Luckily the ballot, like the 
by Tue Literary Dicest, permitted a second choice 


the greatest credit for the victory, 
for each candidate. ballots sent out 
, and nearly 


everybody agreed that second honors should go to Themistocles. 
























































OF “THE DIGEST’S” POLL— 


25,000 and 46,500. Figured in percentages, General Wood’s supe- 
riority in second-choice votes is even greater, since the first-choice 
totals are much larger than the second. A brief portion of THE 
the second- 
ballot 


to whom they would go in case of the 


Digest’s tabulation of the Republican portion of 


choice vote, showing both the candidate on whose they 


appear and the candidate 
original candidate’s elimination, is presented in the following 
the 


Johnson as a second choice, 


small table. Thus it is shown that of total number who 


voted for Wood, 43,837 voted for 






































It was, therefore, plain that Themistocles was not second, but 26,971 for Hoover, 36,322 for Lowden, and 19,506 for Hughes. 
first. The Villager (New York), which digs up this bit of history, 
7 ; ; : SECOND-CHOICE VOTES 
argues for the importance of second-choice votes in the present 
: R “ 3 5 First CHOICE ae Shay 
eontest for the Republican Presidential nomination, where, as 5 
ont et , te] , } ; ser “oi o ‘ > “5 x Wood Johnson! Hoover | Lowden | Hughes 
the New York Tribune, quoting and commending The Villager, be See Ee es Se AE 
points out, ‘there is a bewildering number of first choices.” Wood .....| 277.486 | 43.837 | 26,971 86.322 | 19.506 
An extended analysis of the ballots listed in the column headed Johnson ..| 263,087|| 37, 656 | 11.101 | 26,861 | 16,082 
Pox oer eee. j 
Second Choice,” in the large table below, has been made by 
Bs. tn ro] baie Hoover... | 240,468)| 36,507 |14, 552 | 17, oF i | 8,984 
Tne Digest, partly along lines suggested by Daniel S. Remsen, _ | 
2 4 ‘ P i Lowden 120,391); 24,506 | 20 116 | 05 | 6,841 
author of an important work on the American primaries. In this 
. Sh Say TS ] Hughes 59,719 9,302 6,957 52 3,693 | 
ease the results, by and large, strongly and significantly em- 
phasize the national preferences as revealed by the first-choice l l wr At3 
: ss f Total Second Choice.| 125,478) 96,425) 55,511) 94,929) 61,252 
voteS. In the case of the three leaders in the Republican | 
‘ - . First Choice . | 277,486) 263,087 240.468) 120,391! 54,719 
column, for instance, whereas the first-choice vote shows Wood 
leading Johnson by approximately 14,500 and Hoover by 37,000, pay O° 
8 . a re Grand Total. 402,959 359,512 295,979) 215,320|115,971 
the seecond-choice column (below) shows the larger margins cf 
‘ ’ 1 MID. ATL EAST NORTH WEST NOR 
\ I > \ = a - 7 6 TD - 1 
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Cox . .(3)] 32144] 3048627229] 2162] 2753] 40} 28] 42] 111) 43) 52} 316] 541] 98] 635) 1274//12729] 2592] 1203] 206 120]16850] 156] 324] 833] 21] 45) 135) 253| 1767 
Edwards. .(4)| 60958 20413|39765) 13749] 7444) 448] 194) 143] 958] 199] 960] 2902) 9902] 6124) 2716]18742]| 2222) 2998] 5271] 949/1010]12450) 1546] 3404|2062} 251] 158) 570] 777} 8768 
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ANALYSIS OF THE SECOND-CHOICE VOTE 


The tabulation of these second-choice votes, owing to the 
huge size of the task, includes only returns received up to the 
middle of May, but there is no reason to suspect that later 
would materially the result. The current 
first-choice votes, as added to the total second-choice ballots in 


returns change 
the line labeled grand total, may possibly give a truer indica- 
tion of the respective popular strength of the candidates than 
could be given by either first- or second-choice ballots alone. 
According to Mr. Remsen’s plan, which has been adopted in 
parts of Australia as well as in some of our own States; all the 
candidaté whose total first- and second-choice votes is less than 
the first-choice votes returned for the highest candidate would be 
‘‘For by no possibility,’ explains Mr. Remsen, 
Under this ruling, it will 
be seen, only Wood, Johnson, and Hoover would remain to be 


eliminated. 
‘‘can any such have been elected.” 
voted for. Removing from consideration all of the second- 
choice votes written on any of the ballots which carry either of 
the three as first choice, we find that General Wood receives a 
total vote of 112,783 from the eliminated candidates, Johnson 
receives 103,381, and Hoover 81,358. 
however, that the second-choice vote listed as coming from 


It must be pointed out, 


Democratic sources, amounting to less. than three thousand in 
the case of General Wood and less than ten thousand in the 
szase of Senator Johnson, favors Mr. Hoover to the extent of 


more than twenty-five thousand. As a final side-light on the 


situation, it may be mentioned that the returns in the week just 
passed have given General Wood 4,407 second-choice ballots, 
Senator Johnson 4,207, and Mr. Hoover 3,396. In the 
week the first-choice ballots ran: Johnson 7,095, Hoover 6,940, 
and Wood 6,558. 

Among the candidates not mentioned in the small second- 
choice table presented on the preceding page, Governor Coolidge, 
of Massachusetts, leads the field with a total of 44,020. Repaying 
the Democratic compliments shown to Hoover both in first- and 


same 


second-choice votes, his first-choice adherents give a good many 
second-choice votes to Democratic candidates,. 14,535 Hoover- 
ites testifying that McAdoo is next in their preference. Here, 
again, however, comparison brings out the second-choice strength 
of General Wood, who receives 36,507 second-choice votes from 
for Lowden and 14,552 for 
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the Hooverites, as against 17,727 
Hughes. 

Among the candidates not listed on the large table, Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, continues strongest, with a total vote of 
23,197. Pershing follows with 13,660, and La Follette with 10,- 
644. Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, whose candidacy 
was recently announced in a circular, writes to say that he has 
not announced his candidacy, and is not a candidate. 

The situation the 
regards first- and second-choice ballots, will be considered in a 


among Democratic candidates, both as 
final article on the poll to appear next week. 
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WHAT TO DO TO AVERT A 
FOOD CRISIS 


‘se THE WORLD’S GREATEST GRANARY and 
stock-yard, the country which fed warring Europe, is 
itself facing scarcity within a year and perhaps de- 
pendence on overseas food supplies, is a statement which would 
provoke smiles if it were not made by eminent authorities and 
buttressed by solid facts. Since we quoted agricultural and 
trade experts two weeks ago who told why this condition exists, 
government officials, authorities on food and farming, and 
leaders of opinion have been appearing in print with advice about 
remedying it. Their suggestions center around the stimulation 
of production and the elimination of waste. The farmer must 
be helped to produce more; the immigration of potential farm- 
hands must be encouraged, 


the price paid by the consumer of the finished or manufactured 
product. . . . My opinion is that the remedy must be found 
eventually in a wide-spread system of cooperation among the 
farmers themselves. . . . I think it will be possible to have a 
cooperative community cultivating, perhaps, twenty miles 
square of land with the most economical and scientific manage- 
ment and with manufacturing establishments, packing-houses, 
and canning-factories, operated by the same community; in 
other words, the raw product would be turned into the finished 
product where it was produced. 

“I think also that cheap capital could be furnished by the 
Government taking the bonds of the cooperative communities 
at a nominal rate of interest, say 2 or 3 per cent., and issuing to 
the community currency, so much as might be needed, based 
on such bonds.” 


To a certain extent, explains Mr. Arthur R. Marsh, editor of 
The Economic World, in a New York World interview, a correc- 
tive to scarcity with high 





labor must be steered 
back to the land, city va- 
eationers must take to the 
hoe; machines must be 
made to do more work on 
the farm, and must be 
furnished where necessary 
through government aid 
or private cooperation. 
And all of us who have 
back yards must add to 
the food supply by rais- 
ing vegetables in “peace 
gardens.” Better market- 
ing systems must be de- 
vised, food must move 
from the producer to the 
consumer more quickly 
and more cheaply, and the 
consumer must do his part 











prices ‘‘will be furnished 
by the very condition 
which has been created ’”’— 

“High agricultural 
prices will induce many 
farmers to plant more and 
will also attract many 
more to engage in farm- 
ing. . . . The shortage of 
1920 may thus be compen- 
sated for to some extent 
by increased production 
in the years immediately 
following.” 

The New York Times 
suggests that the indus- 
trial slow-down which is 
now being predicted may 
furnish a partial remedy 
for the farm-labor short- 
age. ‘‘For there are cur- 
rent reports of factories 








by buying wisely and 
avoiding waste. 

While stocks held in 
storage may be released 
and thereby bring prices down, spokesmen for the farmers tell 
us that food prices will never fall to old levels, but must be 
kept high enough to make maximum food-production profitable 
to the producer in an era of high-wages and expensive supplies. 
If city dwellers are to have food in plenty, farming must be a 
truly “gainful” occupation. The editor of The Manufacturers’ 
Record (Baltimore) believes that the farmer has never received 
a fair measure of profit; that his work must be recognized at 
its full value, and that if farming does not yield a fair return 
and if the farmers’ children are not given a fair chance com- 
pared with the children of the cities, then trouble is ahead. The 
farmer, says the Los Angeles Orchard and Farm, “‘is determined 
to place himself upon an equal plane with his city brother—to 
have good roads, good schools, home conveniences, an automo- 
bile, an income for his labor sufficient to buy the things that 
other men buy.”” Farming must be made more attractive, 
declares the editor of The Farmers’ Mail and Breeze (Topeka, 
Kan.), so that “ambitious, capable young men will wish to 
engage in it.” And this authority tries to answer the question 
““How?”— 


“There are three factors in the problem: increased production, 
a vastly better system of distribution, and cheaper capital. It 
has been demonstrated that scientific cultivation will increase 
production at least 100 per cent. on the average, and probably 
from 200 to 300 per cent. But there is little use to talk about 
increased production unless there is a profitable market for the 
things produced. 

“It has been demonstrated fully that there is little relation 
between the price received by the farmer for his product and 


“PROSPERITY!” 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


already running on short- 
ened time and counting 
complete stoppage for a 
while among the possibilities,’ and this ‘‘might be effective 
in sending applicants for work to the farms.” Others see 
little hope of securing sufficient farm-labor out of our present 
population and demand the encouragement of immigra- 
tion. Suggestions for the importation of coolie labor have not 
been very popularly received, but the editor of The Ohio Farmer 
(Cleveland) says he has been told by a man intimately familiar 
with conditions in northern Europe ‘‘that there are thousands 
of farm-laborers in the Scandinavian countries, as well as in 
Holland, Russia, Belgium, and possibly Germany and other 
countries, who would be glad to emigrate to the United States 
if they could be admitted here.” They are men and women 
“used to farm work because they have done nothing else,” 
but “‘the literacy test keeps them out of this country.” The 
Ohio editor wonders if it would not be advisable to lower this 
barrier to farm-workers in order that our food production may 
be maintained, and he continues: 

‘*There would be serious objection raised by American organ- 
ized labor to bringing in the trained artizans of Europe, but 
American farmers would welcome a class of honest, industrious 
people who would come to fill the ranks of farm-laborers, now 
so sadly thinned. These people would not be skilled in the 
use of farm machinery. Many of them could not read or write. 
But we are told, and have every reason to believe, that they would 
be industrious and peaceable, and that they would mind their 
business and not start out to tear down our governmental insti- 
tutions, as do some of the bright ones that get across. Their 
children would grow up into good citizens and they would be a 
useful and welcome class of immigrants. In times past a large 
proportion of immigrants could not read or write, but they had 
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THE FARMER: “WITH HIM GONE, I CAN DO SOMETHING.” 


common sense, which is something that is often lacking in those 
who have had a good education. If such a class of farm-laborers 
is available, the United States should admit them.” 


Another answer to the problem of the lack of farm-labor “will 
be the increased use of labor-saving machinery,’ several daily 
newspapers assert. An editor of the Chicago Tribune, after 
reading the Department of Agriculture’s latest bulletin on the 
subject, informs us that— 

“One man with a twenty-eight-inch horse-drawn gang plow 
ean do 75 per cent. more than with a one-bottom sixteen-inch 
plow. One man with a corn-binder can do 50 per cent. more 
than if he cuts and shocks by hand. A hay-loader reduces by 
25 per cent. the time required to put on a load. Farmers who 
use manure-spreaders haul and spread in less than half the time 
required by those who haul by wagon and spread with a fork. 
Saving of man-power by use of tractors, combined harvesters, 
and other improvements is vastly greater.” 


Many’ observers of agricultural conditions realize that most 
small farmers can not afford to buy the expensive machinery 
they ought to have. Mr. George F. Niles, of Pomfret Center, 
Conn., for instance, writes to The Manufacturers’ Record to 
suggest that the Government and our financiers cooperate “to 
have a strong central organization created to promote and 
finance the establishment of smaller corporations throughout the 
country which could own or otherwise acquire possession of 
sufficient agricultural machinery to supply the needs of each 
district, by either renting the machines (operated by the owners’ 
skilled drivers) to farmers who desired their use, or, if found to be 
more expedient, doing the work at a fixt price per acre, or even 
on the basis of crop-sharing with the landowners.’’ The Farm- 
ers’ National Council is also awake to this need and has asked 
Congress to put at the disposal of the farmers a revolving fund 
of from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000 for the purchase of machinery 
and other farm necessaries. 

Herbert Hoover thinks the whole problem of food-production 
and distribution should be looked into by a commission of highly 
trained farmers, economists, and financial experts. At no time, 
he says, ‘‘has the margin between the farmer and the consumer 
been as large as it is to-day.”’ In his opinion, ‘‘the whole 
marketing system in many of our commodities is indirect, 
expensive, wasteful, and increases the margin unduly.”’ So he 
ealls for investigation and legislation to bring about ‘“‘the per- 
fection of our marketing system, that the waste and cost thereof 
may be reduced.”” The Secretary of Agriculture points out in 
a recent statement that profitable farming depends on three 


—Morris in The Nonpartisan Leader 


things—ample production, minimum cost of production, and 
adequate prices. As Mr. Meredith explains: 

“* Adequate production at minimum cost involves more efficient 
methods and economical operations. Factors in this are better 
utilization of the soil, more intelligent use of fertilizers, the use of 
better seed, the growing of more productive strains and varieties, 
better methods of preventing soil erosion, more effective methods 
of combating insect pests, plant and animal diseases, the pro- 
duction of more and better grades of live stock, better utilization 
of forage and roughage and waste materials on the farms, better 
maintenance of soil fertility by conserving soil moisture and 
manure, and a greater use of legumes in rotations and as com- 
panion or intertilled crops; the greater use of machinery and 
practical mechanical power on farms. 

“The problem of securing for the farmer prices which will 
enable him to maintain production is a more difficult one. At- 
tention must be given to better and more economical methods of 
grading, storing, marketing, and distributing farm products.” 

But while all these suggestions are valuable in showing how 
farm production may be increased in the future they do not help 
much to solve the problem of food for this year. How can the 
farmer be helped to get this year’s crop properly cultivated and 
harvested? This is a subject which is engaging the concern of 
governors, legislatures, boards of trade, and daily newspapers. 
In one Ohio city 2,000 business and professional men have an- 
nounced that they will give one day’s service each week to 
farmers. City men are being urged to spend their vacations 
as farm-hands. College men and high-school students are being 
especially urged by the newspapers to give their long summer 
vacations to farm-work. The members of Colgate University’s 
erack football team, it has been announced, will do their summer 
training in the corn-fields and potato patches of central New 
York. 

In Michigan an organization has been formed to recruit men 
in industrial centers and place them on some of Michigan’s 
eighteen thousand abandoned farms. In Massachusetts the 
legislature is preparing to make appropriations to encourage the 
organization of farming-camps from which students and others 
can be sent where they are most needed by the farmers. In 

addition to this the Governor of Massachusetts has called upon 
the people of the State to cultivate ‘“‘peace gardens,” to supple- 
ment the production of the farms and to bring down the cost 
of living. The Boston Chamber of Commerce has sent out an 
appeal to every one in New England to have a home garden this 
year. Such appeals are being made by the newspapers every- 
where. “There is greater need for a garden this year than 
there was during the war,” the Rochester Times-Union explains. 





THE GOMPERS PLAN TO ELECT A 
LABOR CONGRESS 


NY SENSITIVE FEELINGS the present Congress may 
have are not spared by Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, when he writes in 

an editorial in The Federationist that ‘‘ deception, if not treachery, 
has met the appeals of the wage-earners for relief from the 
high cost of living, profiteering, and the reduction of wages,” 
and urges his readers to return to Congress in the fall men who 
are friendly to labor. ‘‘Enemies must be defeated; friends 
must be elected,” is the slogan 
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““Thirdly—There must be an end to the enactment of the 
kind of legislation typified by the Esch-Cummins Railroad 
Law and the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations Law. 
There must: be an end of legislative repression, restriction, and 
coercion. 

‘‘Fourthly—The Congress of the United States will do well 
to give immediate and effective consideration to the proposal 
of the American labor movement that control of credit capital 
be taken from private financiers and placed in the hands of a 
public trust, to be administered upon principles voluntary and 
cooperative in character. 

*“*Fifthly—Congress should provide 
publicity for income-tax returns.” 


No editorial which we have 


immediately for full 





of the Federation president. In 
short, ‘‘ there must be an overturn 
in Congress.” 

Describing the days since the 
armistice as an “‘era of frenzied 
profiteering and gambling,” Mr. 
Gompers holds Congress directly 
responsible for the present eon- 
dition of labor and the unprece- 
dented cost of living. “It may 
be indicted fairly as a Congress 
of incompetence on the cost-of- 
living issues, and as a Congress 
which has been negligent of duty 
and thoughtless of the welfare of 
the people,’”” Mr. Gompers goes 
on. Notonly that, but ‘politician 
has played hand and glove with 
industrial monarch to press down 
upon the people the burdens of 
industrial empire,” and fur- 
thermore: 

*‘While profiteers have reaped 











read entirely agrees with Mr. 
Gompers, altho many concur in 
his opinion of Congress, and the 
New York Evening Mail admits 
that he ‘‘has pointed out the 
right path of political action to 
labor.” ‘‘All that he says of the 
shortcomings of the present 
Congress is true; it is unintelli- 
slothful, and 
’ declares one of its 


gent, partizan, 
obstructive,’ 
severest critics, the Democratic 
New York World. But, con- 


tinues this paper: 


‘Nearly everything that Mr. 
Gompers suggests as a remedy 
for its failures is just as objec- 
tionable, for he speaks only for 


a class. 
“The cost of living is not 
going to be reduced by con- 


tinuous wage increases, strikes, 
shortened production, and laws 
that favor some elements of the 








untold gains, while they have 
piled fortune upon fortune in gold, 
beyond the dreams of avarice, 
makers of laws have gone about 
the business of writing into the statutes measures for the sup- 
pression of trade-union activity. 

‘*Out of this repression and out of this ruthless exploitation and 
profiteering there has been bred among the working people a 
deep and stern resentment. No excuse will be accepted from the 
Congress of the United States for its failure to find proposals 
of constructive nature to meet a situation that has long been of 
alarming proportions and of the utmost gravity and significance. 

“‘The working people of the United States are speaking to-day 
in mandatary terms. They have reached the point at which 
they will no longer endure or suffer injustice by legislative enact- 
ment and profiteering by private pirates. The service they 
have given entitles them to the right to be heard. They will 
be heard.” 

Then Mr. Gompers charges that Congress has had laid before 
it “‘suggestions for effective action and plans for real relief,” 
but that “it would not listen and would not act.” ‘‘Seven 
measures were suggested by the President, but Congress gave 
no heed. If these measures had merit Congress should 
have produced measures of its own making as substitutes. But 
Congress did nothing,”” Mr. Gompers tells us. To avoid such 
negligence in the future, “there must be sent to Congress 
men who understand and men who ean be trusted,’”’ and in the 
the following measures of relief 


no 


meantime he would have 
adopted: 

“‘First—Immediate adjustments of wages, both in private 
employment and in government service, to meet at least the 
living costs that have outstript incomes by reason of this era 
of frenzied profiteering and gambling. 

‘*Secondly—Immediate effective action must be taken to 
prevent continued increases in the cost of living. This re- 
quires action of a fundamental nature. It requires action 
by the Congress. 


“YOU BIG 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


population at the expense of the 
majority. Of the many words 
used by Mr. Gompers not one 
recognizes responsibility on the 
part of organized labor for existing conditions or obligation 
to cooperate unselfishly in working out the problems presented. 

‘*When labor demands everything and yields nothing its at- 
titude is the same as that of the profiteers. Mr. Gompers wants 
more wages and he resents any law substituting inquiry for 
violence in industrial disputes, and yet he would have that spirit 
in others curbed by legislation. Such a plan will not work. If 
Congress were made up of members of the American Federation 
of Labor it could not be made to work. 

‘‘High prices are not due to profiteering alone. We are 
paying for war, for inflation, for waste, for extravagance, for 
natural law disregarded. We went into these things together. 
We must find our way out together, without dictation from any 
class.”’ 

The Socialist New York Call looks upon the Gompers state- 
” of present non-Socialist labor 


LOAFER!” 


ment as a ‘confession of failure 
methods, and the Buffalo Commercial (Rep.) sees in it a ‘‘cam- 
paign of the American Federation of Labor to pay the debt it 
owes to President Wilson and the Democratic party.” ‘The 
President has repeatedly catered to the demands of the unions, 
and now the unions are called upon to settle,’’ continues this 
paper. The New York Tribune (Rep.) looks upon the Gompers 
move as ‘‘bushwhacking strategy,’’ and charges him with “trying 
to control votes in Congress’’ while ‘“‘shying at trying to elect 
candidates who believe enough in his policies to advocate them 
directly, and to cut loose from other parties.” ‘‘Why doesn’t 
he organize a Labor party here, as the labor-leaders in other 
countries have done, and accept the responsibility which goes 
with organized political activity?”’ asks this paper. As to 
profiteering, the Buffalo Commercial reminds us that ‘‘ organized 
labor has been the greatest of all malefactors; it has been harsh 


and tyrannical in its demands,” 
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THE RAILROADS’ NEED OF UNITY 


NITY OF COMMAND, found absolutely necessary to 

enable the railroads to meet the demands of war, is 

now apparently discovered to be no less essential in 

peace-time traffic emergencies. In fact, the carriers themselves 

have asked the Interstate Commerce Commission to relieve the 

railroad freight congestion by exercising its enlarged powers 

under the new law. They virtually recognize, says the Boston 

Globe, ‘‘that in an emergency it is inimical to the public interest 
to operate the roads in any other 
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the ownership, as between carriers of locomotives, cars, and other 
vehicles during such emergency as in its opinion will best pro- 
mote the service in the interest of the public and the commerce of 
the people.’ This ability to direct and unify railroad opera- 
tion is a part of the ‘private control’ which President Willard, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, believes will function successfully. It 
is, of course, apparent that in an emergency the railroads are 
government controlled. Such government control is reminiscent 
of government ownership. It is natural thaf it should be; it 
would be undesirable—indeed, impossible—for the carriers of 
the nation to pass at the stroke of a pen out of all connection 
with an important three-year past. The Government’s re- 
strictive policy assisted in creat- 
ing a shortage of equipment, 





way than under a coordinated 
plan directed from Washington.”’ 
And the Commission, observes 
the New York Evening Mail, is 
performing the functions of a 
transportation general staff with 
good prospects of success. The 
New York World is rejoiced to 
find the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as now constituted 
“revealing a capacity along this 
line which is most reassuring for 
the success of the new policy of 
railroad regulation,” and the 
New York Commercial sees reason 
to expect that the Commission 
“ean point the way for the roads 
over chasms spanned by enduring 
viaducts.”’ Of course, as the 
Milwaukee Journal notes, some 
will seize on this development 
“as proof that the business is too 
big to be handled by any but the 
Government,” while ‘‘others will 
once more contend that it is the 
direct result of government oper- 








which we found acute in 1917. 
Government operation remedied 
this to a great degree by in- 
stituting unified control. When 
we returned the roads to their 
owners we provided for the im- 
mediate reestablishment of that 
control in an emergency. The 
emergency is here, and the con- 
trol has been evoked. 

“It is the opinion of compe- 
tent observers that the present 
difficulty is the direct result of 
the failure of railroad heads to 
follow the recommendations of 
the Railroad Car Service Com- 
mission for the last several 
months. This is a criticism of 
private control. So also is the act 
of 1920. The weakness of private 
management as regards coordi- 
nation was realized when this 
act was drafted. That the power 
granted the Commission under 
it is now invoked does not alter 
the status of the railroads in the 
least, tho it emphasizes, as must 
every resort to commission power 
a defect in present private 
management.” 





Advocates of government own- 





ation,’”’ but The Journal would 
compare the Commission’s rule to 
“the part played by the Federal 
Reserve Banks in attaining unity 
of policy with regard to loans and discount-rates.”” The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer explains, too, that the plan is not government 
operation, but ‘‘Federal control of traffic so that the combined 
railroad facilities may best serve the public and congestion may 
be eliminated.”’ It points out further that— 

‘Railroad companies themselves will continue to operate the 
roads, to collect and disperse moneys, and to enjoy all their 
rights as private carriers, with the single exception that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will act as the director of traffic 
for the whole country. It will compel the pooling of cars and 
other equipment, the joint use of terminal facilities where 
desirable, place embargoes on non-essentials, and require routing 
which will relieve congestion and get freight to its destination 
in the quickest possible time.” 

Indeed, the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over the railroads’ emergency program is character- 
ized by The Wall Street Journal as “‘little more than a legal 


formality,” and ‘“‘the success of the measure taken will depend 

upon the vigor and capacity of private management.”’ 
“There is no lapse toward government ownership,” declares 

the New York Globe, which proceeds to tell exactly what is 


being done and why: 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission is actin under 
additional powers granted it by Section 402 of the Transporta- 
tion Act. This section states that the Commission may ‘sus- 
pend the operation of any or all rules, regulations, or practises 

. with respect to car service for such time as may be de- 
termined by the Commission.’ It may ‘make such just and rea- 
sonable directions with respect to car service, without regard to 


SHRIEKING 





FOR HELP. ership of the roads look upon 

—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. the appeal to the Interstate 

Commerce Commission as a con- 

fession of failure on the part of private ownership. Says Con- 

gressman T. W. Sims (Dem., Tenn.), who sponsored the Plumb 
plan in Congress: 

‘‘With no war-demands upon the roads, with no War Board 
giving arbitrary priority orders, and no interference with the 
fullest and freest operation and control of the railroads by their 
owners, they run up the white flag and make an unconditional 
surrender to the Government, confessing their inability to give 
service to the public in time of perfectly normal conditions, 
that the Government was able to and did give during actual 
hostilities and for fifteen months thereafter.” 

Mr. Sims wonders how long “‘this self-imposed government 


’ 


operating receivership’ will continue, and asserts his own 
deliberate judgment that “private ownership and operation is 
a demonstrated failure.”’ Labor, organ of the Plumb Plan League, 
declares that the roads provoked industrial unrest ‘“‘by refusing 
to meet the wage issue,”’ and that the moment private owner- 
ship was resumed “‘the managers inaugurated the ‘unscrambling’ 


” 


process without regard to the interests of their patrons,’’ and 
that these two things caused the present chaos. Labor opines 
that the relief the Interstate Commerce Commission can give 
will be but temporary, and it sees in the situation conclusive 
proof that ‘‘the railroads of the United States should be operated 
as a great efficient unit,” and ‘“‘this can not be done by private 
monopoly.” The Pennsylvania Labor Herald (Allentown) 
ealls the managers’ forced recourse to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ‘‘a fatal admission of the utter failure of private 
ownership and management.” 
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WRECK OF THE TRAIN IN WHICH CARRANZA FLED FROM MEXICO: CITY. 
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AFTER CARRANZA—WHAT? 


UT OF MEXICO’S “MORAL REVOLT” comes the 
assassination of Carranza by a man whose father 
recently was executed by order of the First Chief; the 

withdrawal of Obregon as a candidate for election as Provisional 
President, and the election of Governor de la Huerta, of Sonora; 
the postponement of the Presidential election from July 4 to 
September 5; the temporary squelehing of Francisco Villa; 
and what seems to be a sincere effort upon the part of the new 
Government to establish peaceful and friendly relations with 
other countries, and a stable government in Mexico. ‘The 
new régime in Mexico starts off well,” observes the neighboring 
El Paso Times, possibly with a sigh of relief. ‘‘But how long 
will it last?” query half a dozen 


remark several papers, and they wonder if it is beeause Mexico 
is in need of aloan. One or two recall that Carranza, after ob- 
taining the recognition and cooperation of the United States, 
“gave us the gate.” The Transcript advises us not to be too 
optimistic, and the Newark Evening News asserts that ‘‘Obregon 
and Gonzales control Mexico to-day, just as they controlled 
it four years ago, and are determined now, as they were then, 
that the Presidential election shall go the way they want it to 
go.”’ While de la Huerta has been made Provisional President, 
some papers regard as significant the fact that, so far, Obregon 
is the only candidate for the actual Presidency who has appeared 
on the scene. Even if there were other candidates, thinks the 

Baltimore News, ‘elections are a 





other editors. Mexico’s long 
and tragic record of misgovern- 
ment, thinks the New York 


World, “‘is primarily due to the 
fact that it had a 
chieftain able to conquer his own 
greed for power and wealth.” 
Is a change now in sight? We are 
reminded by the Boston Tran- 
script that the present compara- 
tively peaceable and bloodless 


never has 


settlement of the revolution “‘is, 
after all, compromise 
arrangement between a group of 
rebel chieftains,’ and the New 
York Journal of Commerce agrees 
that ‘‘the ‘Mexican problem’ is 
this 
““Mexico is in 


a mere 


” 


nowise solved by latest 
change”; that 
need of complete economic re- 
habilitation’”; and that ‘the 


entire social: and political order 











farce and popular government 
And the Buffalo 


Commercial goes on to question 


but a name.”’ 


Mexico’s ability to govern herself: 


“The fact of the matter is that 
Mexico is unfit for the responsi- 
bilities that a republic imposes 
upon its people. Government 
can rise no higher than its source. 
And if the souree is the people 
the Government will be no better 
than the type of people it is 
representative of.” 

This somewhat gloomy out- 
look is shared by other papers. 
‘Tf history may be relied on as a 
thinks the 
Gazette-Times, ‘‘the overthrow of 


guide,” Pittsburg 
Carranza marks, not the end of 
‘ : political disturbances in Mexico, 
5 but the beginning of a new series 
of revolutions and counter-revo- 
” 


lutions. “One is never safe in 








of the country must be recon- making predictions concerning 
structed.” ‘‘It is idle for Mexico . Mexico and Mexicans,’”’ agrees 
to look to Europe for assistance,” : | the Columbus Dispatch. ‘‘Before 
declares this paper; ‘‘Mexico wt ; another week rolls around an- 
ean get aid that will enable her he - = other counter -revolution may 
to work out of her present } be started.” But this paper be- 
embarrassment only from the Wide World Photos. lieves most of the leaders of the 
United States.” LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF GENERAL OBREGON, recent revolution are friendly 


“Things are going with almost 
suspicious smoothness in Mexico,” 





Chief military leader of the revolution which overthrew Carranza. 


toward the United States. ‘‘If 
these their 





men are sincere in 

















protestations of friendship for this country, they are now in a 
position to prove their good faith,’ remarks the Seattle Times. 

Mexico to-day is in a pitiable plight, we are told by the Spanish 
novelist, V. Blasco Ibdfiez, writing in the Chicago Tribune. 
The country is ‘‘curst with an endless succession of money-mad 
politicians’; the ports are “‘losing their traffic more and more 
every day”; ‘‘stevedores and other laborers stand around, with 
nothing to do”; there is ‘‘scarcely enough food raised to feed 
its population,” altho Mexico is one of the ‘richest and most 
fertile countries in the world.’’ Cattlemen, tired of having 
their herds slaughtered to feed revolutionists, ‘‘have gone out 
of business’; farm-laborers ‘‘leave the hoe for the rifle’; the 
‘asthmatic locomotives and patched-up cars crawl slowly over 
the railroads, of which 
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as the Canadian boundary” is well known, and, while the 
Baltimore Evening Sun thinks it advisable ‘‘to take with a grain 
of salt any protestations and promises by Mexican statesmen,” 

“Certainly General Obregon talks with commendable moder- 
ation and rare good sense. Better still, his past record is such 
as to furnish a reasonable hope that Mexico under his guidance 
may emerge from the bloody and corrupt chaos in which it has 
floundered for a decade.” 


“The outlook for Mexico is very promising,” thinks the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. ‘The leaders of the movement are men 
of rather broad knowledge of the world, and of sound views as 
to the relation Mexico must bear to the rest of the world, par- 
ticularly the United States, if it is to prosper.’”’ Furthermore, 


continues this paper: 





scarcely more than the 
The 
group of intelligent men, 
dubbed scientificos, who 
attached themselves to 
Diaz when he came into 
power, were ‘prudent 
and dignified grafters, 
who carried on their 
thieving without 
seemly haste,” 
goes on, but ‘‘their suc- 
eessors ’’ under Carran- 
za were ‘‘nothing but 
vandals.”” ‘‘They were 
rapid-fire grafters, who 
knew that they had only 
a few years in which to 
get rich, and so had to 
steal as fast as possible.” 
The only export indus- 
tries of the country, we 


tracks remain.” 


un- 
Thafiez 


are told, are the mines; 
the sisal, produced in 
Yucatan, and the Tam- 
oil- wells. Car- 
ranza, he goes on, taxed 
the 40 
per cent., and regarded 


pico 





oil-wells about 
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IS HE MEXICO’S COMING 


them as the only re- 
liable source of income 
the Government had. 








This is the only photograph taken of Francisco Villa since the Columbus raid. 
bandit leader is. now issuing ultimata to the new Mexican Government, which in 
return has set a price on his head. 


“There is ground for 
the belief, at least for 
the hope, that this time 
Mexico has set her face 
in the right directidén. 
In the first place, this is 
not essentially a mili- 


tary revolution. It has 
been conducted by 
armed forees, to be 


sure, but there has been 
little fighting, and the 
military has served rath- 
er as a symbol of the 
public opinion behind it. 
That it has public opin- 
ion in support of it is 
not to be doubted in 
view of the results, and 
this is a second fact that 
indicates that Mexico 
has aroused herself. 
Thirdly, there isa strik- 
ing absence of personal 
leadership for personal 
ends. Personal ends 
may develop later, but 
at present the revolution 
seems to have for its 
purpose the welfare of 
the country rather than 
the elevation of a schem- 
ing and ambitious ‘man 
to supreme power. The 
uprisings in Mexico in 
the past have been al- 
most wholly personal in 
their nature. The Mexi- 
eans fought for a man 








“MAN ON HORSEBACK”? 
This 








Altho 
made his first-hand observations early in May, the situation 


Sefior Ibdiiez 

changed within two weeks. The present Provisional President, 
de la Huerta, has proclaimed that the Mexican Government 
“is well disposed to develop relations with the United States. 
General Obregon has assured the nation that “‘the man selected 
oer 
I am the choice,” he goes on, ‘‘I intend to establish an era of 


at the coming election will be the choice of the people.”’ 


friendship and harmony with the people of the United States, 
... and to strengthen constantly our commercial relations 
In view of all this, the New York World con- 
cludes that, altho Mexico’s case “‘has been desperate many times, 


with them.” 


the situation to-day is at least full of promise of better things.” 

‘‘Obregon has common sense; it ought to carry him far, and 
it ought to carry Mexico far,” declares the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and other optimistic editors coneur. ‘‘Obregon’s ex- 
pressions of good will toward the United States struck a weleome 
note after the years of Carranza’s snarls and insults,’”’ says the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, and the New York Evening Sun 
sincerely hopes that 
new and better order in thé affairs of our southern neighbor.” 
Obregon’s desire to ‘‘make the international border as peaceful 


‘ 


‘out of the recent upheaval will grow a 





rather than for a cause. 

Fourthly, there appears to be ‘an amazing unanimity of senti- 

ment among Mexican leaders, as well as among the Mexican 
people generally.” 

The Washington Post considers the failure to establish cor- 

dial relations with Mexico ‘‘an indictment of both governments.” 

‘“‘No complicated machinery is needed in helping Mexico; life 


and property can be saved by the mere exercise of common 


sense and friendship. 

But Mexico “can hope for nothing new out of the revolution, 
nor can the people expect any immediate change for the better,” 
concludes Sefior Ibafiez, after having made a first-hand study 
of 


citizens would last no more than a year,” says this well-known 


the situation. ‘‘A government of distinguished peaceful 


writer. ‘Mexico has always been governed by generals; I be- 
lieve it impossible, while the nation is as it is at present, for 
Mexico to have a government made up of civilians.” 
‘‘But is there no way out for Mexico?’ one wonders. Sefior 
Ibdiiez, who says he is an optimist, thinks there is, but he does 
not know what it is. However, he asserts, “‘life is stronger than 
the barbarism and stupidity of man; in this world everything 
adjusts itself.’ 
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IMMIGRANTS COMING AGAIN 


NLY A LACK OF SHIPS is keeping back hundreds of 

thousands of prospective European immigrants from 

flocking to this country, we are told by government 
immigration officials. ‘‘Even with the postwar passport re- 
strictions, there would be the greatest rush of people to this 
country ever known if there were only ships to bring them,” 
asserts an Ellis Island official, and the Chicago Tribune declares 
that ‘“‘nearly six hundred thousand aliens in many European 
countries have applied for permission to emigrate to America.” 
For more than a month immigrants have been arriving in this 
country at the rate of ten thousand weekly; two ships are re- 
ported to have brought a total of 3,500 steerage passengers in 
one day from Italy alone. According to The Tribune, ‘““many 
authorities believe all prewar records will be broken by the 
exodus from Europe to the United States, unless Congress puts 
up the bars.” 

The present influx is weleomed by the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, the mine-owner, the railroads, and industry in general, 
as it iS expected that the arrival of half a million unskilled labor- 
ers in the next year will do much to relieve the existing labor 
shortage. This amounts to four million workers, according to 
the figures of the Interracial Council published in these pages on 
April 24. A large proportion of the immigrants are expected 
to settle on farms and take up homesteads in the Western 
States and the Territory of Alaska, which is now béing made 
accessible by a government-built railroad. Thousands of un- 
skilled workers, we are told by J. J. Underwood in the Seattle 
Times; ‘could find profitable employment in repairing and ex- 
tendity. our country’s network of roads: 


“The United States needs steady additions to its supply of 
unskilled labor. From ‘all sourees—Federal, State, and county 
appropriations—there is available to-day more than $1,000,- 


000,000 for a road-construction program. But there is a short- 
age of labor for the job. When these appropriations were made 
it was thought that this program would furnish employment 
for the returned soldiers. But the American Army was not 
made up of unskilled men. When the veterans returned they 
didn’t want to work on the highways. They had not done that 
kind of labor before, and there was no reason why they should do 
unskilled work on their return.” 


An instance of the urgent demand for labor in American 
industry is furnished by the Washington Post. ‘‘One ship 
brought over a thousand former Italian soldiers, healthy and 
eager for work,” says this paper. ‘‘They found it, for the 
president of a rubber company instructed his agents to offer 
them all jobs at good pay.”’ As to the quality of the immigra- 
tion now flooding the country for the first time since 1914, it 
would seem, in view of the rigid passport visé necessary before 
the immigrant can sail, that undesirables would have difficulty 
in getting into the United States. The Diego 
however, declares that ‘‘in numerous cases emigrants whose 


San Union, 


passports had not been viséd at any American consulate ‘because 


their papers revealed criminal records have reappeared later 


’ 


and hints at the 
“Keep them 


with new papers giving them clear records,’ 
connivance of officials in deporting undesirables. 
out,” urges this paper. 

Other countries, however, according to the Des Moines News, 
are offering every inducement to the immigrant. We read: 

‘Numbers of Italians, Spaniards, and French are going to 
Argentina, where there are many of these nationalities already 
located. Free land is being given to newcomers. 

**Brazil is not only paying passage for immigrants, but takes 
eare of them on arrival, and transports them free to their 
destination. 

“‘Chile is inducing immigration by giving one hundred acres 
\and implements to each immigrant. 

‘*New Zealand has arranged with the shipping companies for 
reduced fares for desirable immigrants.” 

\ 
\ 





7 TOPICS 
THE best way to save daylight is to use it.—Capper'’s Weekly. 
4 


RUNNING for President in Mexico turns on how fast you cap run.— 
Wall Stteet Journal. “ 


THE average man lays down the law to his wife and then accepts all her 
amendments.—Aitchison Globe. 


THE -railroads having been unscrambled, the proposition now is to 


unjam them.—Boston Transcript. 


THERE is no soap-box oratory in Mexico. There are no soap-boxes 


there.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 
Wary. worry about the gas shortage with two National Conventions 
about to convene?—New York World. 





THE reason the profiteers don’t strike for more is because they can get 
it without striking.— Associated Editors. 


ALMOST any safety-razor manufacturer has a practical explanation of 
Carranza’s downfall.— Birmingham Age-Herald. 


ONE explanation of rotten polities is that the people don’t know what 
they want and the politicians do.— Associated Editors. 


Party leaders are always liberal in offering the Vice-Presidency to 
people they know will refuse to accept it—New York World. 


PERHAPS Mr. Debs also has hopes of splitting the solid South this time 
on the strength of his long residence in Atlanta.—Ohio State Journal. 


A NEWS item says a chafing-dish killed a girl; we personally know of 
many instances where it has come near it.—Philadelphia North American. 


THE weakness of Governor Edwards’s candidacy lies in ‘the fact that all 
his most influential supporters are now residents of Cuba.—New York 
World. 


Mr. McApoo says the country will need its strongest man in the next 
four years, but probably what he intended to convey was that the strongest 
man’s son-in-law might serve in a pinch.—Kansas City Star. 


“SrxTy-FIve Senators,’’ says Hon. Wayne Wheeler, ‘“‘ voted for prohi- 
bition in the face of a most vicious, corrupt liquor organization threatening 
their political lives."" Well, on the other hand, there was a holy and 


incorruptible prohibition organization threatening their political lives. 
Between two evils they chose that which seemed to them.the less.— 
Chicago Tribune. 





IN BRIEF 


“DOLLARS to doughnuts’ now means about even money.—New York 


Tribune. 

It is quite impossible to tell what the war made the world safe for.— 
Los Angeles Times. 

THERE has never been a Wood President, tho a few have shown symp- 
toms of ivory.—Baltimore Sun. 


WEARING overalls won't turn the trick unless you do something to 


wear ‘em out.—Associated Editors. 

THE Vice-Presidency as usual will go begging, yet what a place for some 
tired business man.— Nashville Banner. 

WHATEVER other meats may be scarce, crow will be unusually plentiful 
this year.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

STRANGE how a man earning $500 a day can get blue in the face because 
another demands $5 a day.—Associated Editors. 


AFTER what is going to happen at Chicago, that Dempsey-Carpentier 
squabble will be a pretty tame affair— New York World. 


GERMANY would have no trouble raising that indemnity if she'd just 
push Wilhelm Hohenzollern into the movies.—Philadelphia Record. 


SOME say oil played a part in the Mexican revolution. That might 
account for its running so smoothly.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


WHEN the politicians say they want a business man for President, they 
mean a man who will do business with the politicians —New York World. 


THE florists are urging us to say it with flowers, but some days when we 
read the political news we would prefer to say it with poison ivy 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 

A SERVANT girl and $10,000 disappeared from the same house the same 
day; the report does not so state, but it probably was her pay-day. 
Philadelphia North American. 


WHILE the railroads are no doubt badly bruised and weakened from their 
war-service, that demand for a flat 30 per cent. increase in freight-rates 
indicates that their nerves are all right.—Kansas City Star. 


LITTLE jams of freight-cars, 
Little strikes at docks, 
Swerve the nation’s business 
Swiftly toward the rocks. 
—Boston Herald. 
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COLLAPSE OF THE FRENCH GENERAL STRIKE 


HE BIGGEST DEMONSTRATION ever engineered 

by labor in France, an attempted general strike, ends 

in failure, Paris correspondents report, and its defeat 
was effected by the workers themselves, who felt that it 
was an effort to set up a Soviet rule in France and could 
only bring ruin and misery to them and their families. It is 
said that this failure is ‘‘bound to be a severe blow to the prestige 
of the General Federation of Labor.’’ It hits even harder the 
Syndicalists or ‘Reds,’ who 


the Soviet adherents in France who are actually working. One 
of the incidental but important strike developments, according 
to Paris dispatches, is that the French Government is more 
firmly opposed than ever to any recognition of the Russian 
Soviet or to any dealings with them even through trade relations. 
More than a score of radicals have been arrested in France and 
are held on charges of plotting against the internal security of 
the country under Artiele 58 of the Criminal Code. As to the 

financial backing of the general 





have been acclaiming ‘direct 
action” as a panacea for all 
labor ills, according to these 
correspondents, who point out 
that for twenty-one days since 
the rioting of May day the Con- 
federation Executive Committee 
sought by launching four or five 
different ‘‘waves of assault,’’ or 
expansions of strikes, to coeree 
the Government into the ac- 
ceptance of their demands for 
the nationalization of railroads. 
The result is considered a great 
victory for Premier Millerand’s 
Ministry, we are told, for from 
the first it flatly refused any 
compromise with the movement, 
and the Chamber, with the 
strike as an issue, voted confi- 
dence in the Premier by 531 to 








strike undertaking, we are told 
that the police traced from Mos- 
cow diamonds, rubies, and sap- 
phires, which were placed on 
sale in the French market. They 
also discovered huge deposits of 
rubles in Copenhagen banks for 
the accounts of Boris Souverine, 
a Socialist editor, who was taken 
into custody, and of Charles 
Rappoport, another leader of the 
extremist movement. Rappo- 
port, who was a candidate for 
the Chamber of Deputies in the 
November elections, confessed in 
a press interview that it was the 
aim of the May-day strikes to 
overthrow the existing rule in 
France, and he is further quoted 
as saying: 





“Why should we not use 





88. Premier Millerand brushed 
aside the Socialist criticisms of 
his ruthlessness, and insisted 
that judicial proceedings against 
fomenters of disorder would be 
continued regardless of the end 
of the strike. ‘‘Certain individuals in correspondence with 
Russian Bolsheviki,” he declared, ‘“‘imagined they could see the 
moment arriving for the birth of a revolution for which they 
were waiting—and which others outside of France also expected.” 
Paris dispatches say that this reference, which might have 
meant either Moscow or Berlin, was received with unbounded 
applause. We are further informed that the French Govern- 
ment unearthed a wide-spread Bolshevik plot of Radical leaders 
of the French strike movement to establish Soviet rule in Paris, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Brest, Orleans, Tours, and Strasbourg. 
Attempts to seize the government of each of these cities and then 
to establish Soviet rule throughout France would have been 
made on May 1 if the railroad strike had sueceeded, according 
to officials of the French Government, who charge that large 
funds toward this conspiracy were placed in the hands of the 
strike leaders of the radical wing of French labor by Lenine and 
Trotzky. Agents of the Government have also discovered, 
Paris dispatches say, that the Bolsheviki are trying to upset 
governments in such countries as America and England. The 
movement originated through three organizations, we are told, 
which elected a joint committee representing first the Third 
International of Moscow; secondly, the French Communist 
party, wLich is the local branch of the Third International; and 
thirdly, the New Communist Federation, which is composed of 


FRANCE’S PEASANT BULWARK AGAINST BOLSHEVISM. 


FATHER FARMER—"“ So you're off to town, son—well, tell the folks 
there that the good old soil of France never goes on strike.” 


Bolshevik gold when British and 
French gold is used to fight us 
in Russia? . . . The movement 
was not ready. The revolution 
which we are all seeking is not 
yet ripe. We have avowedly 
espoused Bolshevik opinions. I 
do not seek to hide them, but rather wish to proclaim them. 
Revolution must come, but we picked out the wrong time. The 
Republic is not yet ready. I shall be arrested this afternoon 
and have already reserved my room at La Santé Prison, but 
the movement will go on.” 


—La Liberté (Paris). 


Editorially, the extreme Socialist view may well be taken from 
the Paris Humanité, which explains that the strike was not for 
the purpose of increasing wages or decreasing working hours. 
The object of the strike was the attainment of the “‘loftiest, 
finest, and noblest of aims,” according to this Socialist daily, 
which is convinced that the ‘entire social organism of France 
was interested in the victory of the Syndicalists.” This daily 
solemnly avers that the concerted abstention from toil was 
the ‘‘most solemn protestation ever raised against capitalistic 
conditions.” All who took part in it demanded to be freed 
from subjection to a capitalistic state, and “‘claimed for the 
nation the benefits they create.’’ What is more, they want 
their share in the direction and operation of the great economic 
forees that they put into motion, and— 

“This is the great problem that we see for the first time put 
before public opinion with immiense force back of it. Labor 
claims a place in the government of affairs that until now are in 
the hands of an omnipotent capitalism without control or limit. 
Never did our working class bestir itself in a grander cause.” 

Failure of the general strike in France parallels the failure 
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of the general strike in England last fall, and the London Daily 
Chronicle avers that whether in England or in France the ex- 
tremists ‘“‘can no more lead their men to strike for a revolution 
which they do not believe in than a moderate executive can hold 
back a body of men determined to strike for higher wages.” 
One difference between the labor situation in France and in 
England, according to this London daily, is that tho the advo- 
eates of direct action in both countries are a comparatively 
small but influential minority, in France the extremists are 
dominant among the executive bodies of the trade-unions, but 
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SINDBAD AND THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 
—The Bulletin (Sydney, Australia). 


in England for the most part they are not. The call of the 
General Confederation of Labor in France was addrest to trade- 
unionists to strike in sympathy with the railway men, but it is 
noted in the press that a majority of the railway men them- 
selves refused to come out, regarding the order as part of a 
revolutionary movement, which they did not consider the 
function of trade-unions. There was a lack of response among 
the miners, too, while the strongest support of the strike came 
from the seamen and dockers of Marseilles and Le Havre. 
Admitting the gravity of the situation from the start, the 
Paris Temps was confident that the conscientious workers of 
France would not let themselves be led by the nose by 
agitators intent only on disorder and anarehy. This honest 
element of labor, according to the Temps, reacts spontaneously 
against all criminal enterprise of which it would be the first 
victim, and it saved itself in saving the nation from a peril that 
the unscrupulous dared thrust upon it at the end of a long and 
cruel war, when the country had need of every ounce of energy 
to reeoustruct its economic life and revive its prosperity. The 
Paris Figaro wonders whether these extremists will dare to start 
anew their diabolical machinations and blames the French 
people for being too long-suffering. They themselves have 
enabled these mediocrities to attain eminence, says the Figaro, 


and proceeds: 





* day’s work owing to the dislocation caused by the war. 


“Tt is time to make them realize that right ends with the 
abuse of right. It is time to make these strikers learn that there 
is a ban on strikes when they become crimes against the nation. 
A law must soon be enacted to fix the extent of the rights of the 
Syndiecalists. . The country is waiting for such a law and the 
Council General expressly demand it.” 





AUSTRALIA’S LEAPING EXPORTS 


HE KANGAROO LEAP in 
is a natural one for Australia, we are told, tho it is 
admitted that would have been 
deemed impossible if even hinted at in 1914 are now all in the 
Her 
makes it 


after-war manufactures 


some transactions 


stupendous war-debt, the Sydney Bulletin, 
necessary that she import only what she can not produce, and 


says 


that whatever she exports be sent abroad in the form or condi- 
tion in which it will bring the most money. Even dismal fore- 
casters must realize now that the time is ripe for Australia to 
‘set up workshops,”’ and as an indication of her manufacturing 


advance The Bulletin points out that: 


‘Australia is now manufacturing motor-cars for export to 
Java, Singapore, and India. Many of the component parts are 
imported from the United States, but at least one-third of them 
is made in Australian workshops, and the whole of the body- 
work, upholstering, and the materials thereof are Australian. 
One motor-manufacturer recently received a cablegram from 
London offering to take one hundred if he could supply them in 
twelve months. What would have been said of the idea of 
Australia exporting Australian-built motor-cars to London four 
years ago!” 

The Bulletin tells also of a New South Wales manufacturer 
who shipped one hundred tons of Australia-made gelatin to 
San Francisco, where it would have to pay 20 per cent. ad valorem 
duty. The price was £410 per ton f. o. b. at Sydney. This 
industry is one of the products of the war, and furnishes an 
excellent example of how much better it is to export the finished 
article than the raw material, for, as The Bulletin explains: 


“Tt takes two and a half tons of raw material to make one 
ton of gelatin. The price of the raw material for export was 
from £9 to £12 per ton in 1913, when about 40 per cent. of 
what we produced was exported. Had the Americans taken 
instead of that one hundred tons of finished gelatin two hundred 
and fifty tons of raw material, all that Australia would have got 
for it would have been £3,000. By exporting the finished 
gelatin our continent got £41,000—a clear national gain of 
£38,000. That is the difference between exporting primary 
products and manufactured goods. The difference goes mostly 
in wages. To-day Australia is producing the finest gelatin and 
glue in the world. All top-grade gelatin we can export will 
yield this country at least twelve times more than we would 
obtain for the raw material. Any industry that shows such a 
national profit is worthy of effective protection, and not on that 
account only but because with supplies on the spot secondary 
industries benefit. Thus the confectionery-manufacturers of 
Australia have received their gelatin at over £100 per ton cheaper 
than they could have imported it from Europe or America; 
they got their supplies much cheaper than did the British and 
United States manufacturers, and that was one reason why the 
export of confectionery also became possible.” 

But if the industry is to be made safe, more extensive pro- 
tection is required than the present tariff grants, for this is ‘‘a 
waste-product industry, and like most of that class must be 
operated on a large scale to show a profit.”” The chief sources of 
dangerous competition to Australia are Japan, China, the 
United States, and Germany, according to The Bulletin, which 
adds: 

“The Japanese have enormous supplies of raw material close 
at hand in China and Siberia at not more than a few shillings 
per ton, plus freight. They can land their raw material at their 
factories for less than £1 per ton. American capitalists are 
establishing factories in China; and the most serious danger is 
from American dumpers. Under the Frith Act American 











trusts can buy the products of the cheapest markets in the 
world, take them to the United States in bond, stamp them 
as products of the United States, and reexport them. Already 
several concerns are operating under this Act, and it is these 
concerns. that are investing capital in Asia. Under conditions 
less favorable than those that’ now prevail it would pay the 
gelatin- and glue-manufacturers of Australia to move to Java 
or Singapore, ship the Australian raw materials there for manu- 
facture, and export the finished article back to Australia. In 
that case, of course, the national profit of manufacture would 
stay in those lands where the heathen in his blindness bows down 
to long hours and low wages.” 





A PAN-AMERICAN LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


PAN-AMERICAN LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
most naturally come into being through the Monroe 
Doctrine, according to Dr. Baltazar Brum, the Presi- 

dent of Uruguay. Far from criticizing that Doctrine, as some 
other South-Americans have done, he claims that it originated 
in South America, that it has saved his continent from foreign 
rapacity, and that it can now be used to bind us all together 
in friendly solidarity. He also thinks that such a league could 
coexist with the League of Nations without difficulty, as it 
The 
harmonious and just action of the American League, as he terms 
it, would keep off European intervention from American affairs, 
and would be the instrument of a foreign policy that would make 
our hemisphere a force in the destinies of the world. The 
triumph of its ideals of justice and democracy, he predicts, 
will insure small countries from being the victims of the gross 
injustices of larger nations as they have been in the past. In 
an address at the University of Montevideo, which is published 
by the Buenos Aires Herald, Dr. Brum itemized the bases of the 
American League of Nations as follows: 


can 


would simply be ‘‘a district assembly with similar views.” 


**1, All American countries will consider as a direct offense 
to all that which might be inflicted, by extracontinental nations, 
on the rights of any of them, which offense shall require a uni- 
form and common retaliation. 

“2. Without prejudice to an adherence to the League of 
Nations, an American League should be formed on the basis 
of absolute equality of all the associate countries. 

**3. No question, which, according to the laws of the country, 
should be judged by its judges or courts, can be taken out of its 
national jurisdictions by way of diplomatic appeals, and these 
would only be admitted in case of a flagrant injustice. 

“4, Any son of a foreigner born in the American continent 
will be considered a citizen of the country he is born in, excepting 
the case where, having attained majority and finding himself in 
the country of his parents, he should choose to belong to that 
country. 

**5. All controversies, of any nature whatsoever, and which 
for any reason might arise among American countries, shall be 
submitted to the arbitration of the League, when these can 
not be solved directly or by friendly mediation. 

“6. Should any American country have- any controversy 
with the League of Nations it can ask for the cooperation of the 
American League.” 

In answer to those countries which object to the Monroe 
Doctrine as serving only the interests of the United States and 
as being too much like a protectorate over them, President Brum 
avers that such a statement is devoid of all seriousness. Any 
inconveniences of the Monroe Doctrine would be obviated, he 
believes, if the other American countries made a similar declara- 
tion to Monroe’s, binding themselves to intervene in favor of 
any American country, including the United States, engaged in 
war with an overseas country in defense of their rights. President 
Brum points out that— 

‘‘Such a declaration, incorporated in the international obli- 
gations of each country, would create a situation of great dignity, 
placing them on a footing of perfect moral equality with the 
United States. Its practical application would be this: If 
Uruguay, for example, was attacked by a European country, 
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the United States and the rest of the American countries would 
intervene in its defense, and if the country attacked were the 
United States, Uruguay with its brother-countries of the con- 
tinent. would join in action against the unjust aggressor. In 
this manner, the Monroe Doctrine, proclaimed as a standard of 
foreign policy of the United States, would become a defensive 
alliance between all the American countries, founded on a deep 
sentiment of solidarity with mutual obligations and reciprocal 
advantages to all concerned.” 

An actual, instance of the working-out of such political prin- 
ciples is afforded by President Brum in his reminiscence of the 
Monroe Doctrine in action during the world-war. He relates 
that— 

“The German peril to the territorial integrity of Latin America 
already planned in 1914 and in 1917 was accentuated in 1918, 




















URUGUAY, 


PRESIDENT BRUM OF 


Who advocates a Pan-American League of Nations as the natural 
outgrowth of the Monroe Doctrine. 











during the German offensive of March and April, and the 
entrance of the United States in the war came to have in this 
manner the meaning of an anticipated application of the Monroe 
Doctrine, taking effect not only in its own defense, but also in 
that of all the American countries threatened by the ambitions 
of Pan-Germanism. 

“Uruguay understood and appreciated the gravity of that 
historic hour and did not hesitate in joining North America. 

“‘Owing to the state in which the European countries remain 
after the war, it may be said that fear of invasion by them in 
America has been removed for many years. 

‘But is that sufficient reason for us to take no interest in the 
future, and turn away from the Monroe Doctrine, with the pre- 
text that now it is unnecessary? I believe that that should 
not be the case. I believe that to-day, more than ever, we 
should reveal our foresight, searching for formulas that may 
assure forever peace and the full independence of American 
countries. To attain this, it is necessary to intensify and fan 
into flame our sentiments of solidarity. 


“In each American country and by each of their national 


heroes there are similar declarations which are fundamentally 
the same as the Monroe Doctrine, and these declarations were 
not platonic, as they were strong enough to gather together 
nearly all the warriors of America on the highest points of the 
Andes, and there with cyclopic efforts secure the emancipa- 
tion of all.” 
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POLAND’S HANDS, BUT WHOSE VOICE? 


' , J HATEVER THE OUTCOME of the Polish ‘‘ad- 
venture” in Russia, and whoever is really back of it, 

it ean bring no good to Central Europe. This is the 

report of Berlin correspondents, who say that while the sudden 
outburst of a new conflagration in Europe is scarcely a matter of 
indifference to any of its peoples, to the Germans, “‘who have 
been rendered incapable of dealing with the fire’’ should it 
spread westward, the news from the Ukraine comes as another 
nightmare. The seale of the undertaking is so big from a military 
and political standpoint that there is no belief in Germany 
that Poland started off ‘‘on her 


since prevented the mat*er from being taken up again. Negotia- 
tions for peace were ostensibly proposed by the Polish Govern- 
ment a few days ago, but must have been a mere blind, since 
they were peremptorily broken off because the Russian Govern- 
ment refused to negotiate at a spot on Russian soil within the 
war-area which the Polish Army had overrun. The Polish 
invasion, whatever its present success, can not succeed in the 
end where the German invasion failed. Meanwhile it is inflict- 
ing untold misery on invaders and on invaded. Who is respon- 
sible for this crime?”’ 

Reflection on the failure of the similar adventures of Admiral 
Kolchak and General Denikin may perhaps give the Poles pause 
when their present hysteria of imperialism has forsaken them, 
remarks the London Daily News, 





own,” for, as the Frankfurter 
Zeitung puts it, “‘she could not 
have armed herself stealthily 
and without the cooperation of 
the Entente.’’ Press dispatches 
say that the rise of Poland’s huge 
war-machine, which was nothing 
at all at the time of the armistice, 
November 11, 1918, and now con- 
sists of approximately seven 
hundred thousand men, is con- 
sidered ‘‘one of the amazing 
developments of the after-war 
period.”” The question in some 
minds is how far England and 
France are individually or jointly 
responsible as Poland’s backers, 
and on this point the Frank- 








which adds— 


‘* As it is, General Pilsudski and 
his armies promise to postpone 
for an inealeulable period the 
restoration of peace to Europe. 
At the moment when Russia, 
having made fundamentally rea- 
sonable peace proposals to Poland 
was beginning to turn her armies 
from fighting to labor, the Poles 
intervene to ordain that fighting 
must continue and reconstruc- 
tion be yet further deferred. It 
is of the first importance that we 
should know from what sources 
a bankrupt Poland is securing 
munitions for the present wan- 
ton assault and which, if any, 
of the Allies is prepared to find 
her money to squander on mili- 
tary aggression. American econo- 








furter Zeitung observes: 
FROM THE 
“The réle of France has been 
an active one, while that of 
England has been more passive. Mr. Lloyd George must have 
been well aware that his advice was not going to be followed 
when he counseled Mr. Patek, the Polish Foreign Minister, to 
eonclude peace with Russia. If anything has been done through 
London to cool the Polish war-fever, it has not come to light. 
On the other hand, everything has been done in the Entente 
press, and especially in the English press, to play up false reports 
of a spring offensive by the Bolsheviki against Poland, and thus 
mislead public opinion. These reports were believed and 
zealously propagated also by our German Don Quixotes of 
reactionary hallucination. Only lately Mr. Lloyd George, in 
referring to Russia, confined himself to the statement that the 
Supreme Council had decided to enter into direct negotiations 
with the Moscow Government for the resumption of commercial 
relations. At this moment the Polish attack began.” 


Rather angrily the Manchester Guardian demands to know the 
‘meaning of the preposterous invasion now being carried out 
by the Poles in Russia.”’ Poland is devastated by famine and 
typhus, this journal goes on to say; her people are starving, she 
eries aloud to the world for charity, she is utterly bankrupt, she 
eould not earry on her ordinary administration for a single week— 


“Yet here she is engaged in vast military operations on a 
frontier of 250 miles, along which, it is vaingloriously announced, 
her armies have advanced quite a long way and have made 
handsome captures of men and material. Who is at the back 
of it? Who is paying for it? What is the motive of it? And 
how long is this sort of folly to go on? The Polish armies are 
stated to have already overrun a stretch of territory containing 
a non-Polish population about double that of Poland proper. 
Does the Polish Government expect to be allowed to keep this? 
It could only be held by foreign aid. The Polish armies are 
invading the Ukraine and threatening Kief. Yet the Ukraine 
is essential to the Russian state, not only for its corn-lands 
and minerals, but because without it the rest of Russia is shut 
off from the Black Sea. What is the meaning of the failure 
of the Supreme Council to fix the eastern frontier of Poland? 
They dealt with it last year in Paris, and a good frontier was 
agreed upon. But some mysterious agency stept in and pre- 
vented this decision from taking effect, and has, apparently, 


POLAND, DEFENDER OF EUROPE 
BOLSHEVIK FIEND. 


mists have declared with much 
justice against extending credits 
to a Europe that has not yet 
put off militarism. Is there 
truth in the rumor that Poland has large stores of American 
munitions? If so, were they bought for cash, or on credit?” 

But the London Daily Chronicle says that the political story 
behind the fighting is briefly this: 

‘*‘ All the year attempts at Russo-Polish negotiation have been 
made. The Poles are much in need of peace; but the Bol- 
sheviki acted in such a way as to convince them that no perma- 
nent peace was intended, but only a truce to facilitate a fresh 
‘Red’ offensive. The Poles have now matured their own policy; 
which is to take sides with Petliura, the Ukrainian leader, and 
help him to establish the independent Ukrainian Republic.” 

In France the semiofficial Paris Temps advises us that the 
Polish program comprised two chief aims, and it relates: 

*‘On the one side there was the objective of attacking the 
Bolshevik forces on the Polish front and of taking the material 
gathered there. This result seems to have been attained. On 
the other hand, there was the objective of organizing an inde- 
pendent state liberated from Bolshevik domination between 
Poland and South Soviet Russia. It was in order to constitute 
this independent state that Poland treated with the Ukraine 
of Petliura. ‘The Polish Government does not pretend to 
define, nor even to divine, the relations that the Ukraine will 
have later with future Russia. ‘A hundred possibilities offer 
themselves to view,’ recently explained a Polish statesman, 
‘and we do not bother ourselves trying to guess which will be 
realized.’ What Poland wants, according to the directors of her 
policies, is to have a frontier and a peaceful neighbor and to put 
this peaceful neighbor in a position to develop his enormous 
natural resources for the advantage of all Europe. As Marshal 
Pilsudski restored Dvinsk to the Letts who cooperated with the 
Polish Army, so also will he restore Kief to the Ukrainians who 
cooperate with him in the liberation of their country. In 
remaining faithful to these principles Poland will give a high 
example as she has given great service to Europe in routing the 
Bolsheviki from the Ukraine. As a result she will have the 
right to expect that her Government engage in all deliberations 
as a ranking participant in matters affecting her interests. The 
occasion is soon to present itself. Poland demands that she be 
admitted to the Spa conference. To obtain this legitimate 


—Dziennik Chicagoski (Chicago). 


demand, she may count upon the support of France.” 





























SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 














A LEAF FROM THE BOLSHEVIK BOOK 


RE WELFARE WORK and scientific management alike 
doomed? Must we work while we work and play 
while we play? Is the solution of our labor troubles 

“iron discipline” for eight hours and ‘the free performance 
of state obligations,’ including recreation, education, and rest, 
for the remaining sixteen? This is Lenine’s ideal, as he him- 
self states it; and we shall have to come to something of the 
same sort, we are assured by Frances A. Kellor, associate man- 
aging director of the Interracial Council, New York. Writing 
in The Engineering News Record (New York) Miss Kellor warns 
us that we have been experimenting too long : 


” 


schemes from aspiring Croesuses. These cover everything from 
plant posters to the educational spy sitting on the job alongside 
of the men whom he aims to educate. 

““While this confusion of mind and sterility of effort prevail, 
the waste of power goes on unchecked. It is estimated that it 
costs American production $30,000,000 a year just to exchange 
men with each other. The labor market is unorganized, each 
employer competing with another for the new supply of men. 
It is apparently no concern of industry that millions of unskilled 
immigrant workmen are going back home and that laws are 
to be passed forbidding their return. They read with compla- 
cency about the hunting of ‘Reds,’ not realizing that every man 
caught in the net who is not guilty and his 
countrymen who are not Bolsheviki and 





There 
must be plenty of ‘‘welfare,’’ and all that 
goes with it, outside the shop—but inside, 
She writes: 


with mixtures of work and play. 


production driven by discipline! 


“The question confronting industrial 
leadership in America is: By peaceful 
methods, through a genuine cooperation of 
men, and with the aid of science, can the 
various elements of human power be united 
on a common basis of production—a man- 
power as inclusive of management as of 
men? Can there be formulated the kind of 
man-power engineering which will compass 
the field and train the new leaders whom the 
economic world needs? ...... 

‘**Lenine has laid down the principle that 
eight hours of work is the standard; and 
that during that time nothing that is not 
conducive to production and can not be 
measured in terms of production shall be 
permitted in the industry. It is the first 
clear, relentless application of man-power to 
production on a large scale that the world 
has ever seen. At one stroke it abolishes 
both welfare measures and strikes. The in- 
troduction of any welfare or human measures, 
of any recreation or other social features not 
necessitated solely by production, will not be 
tolerated. He holds that the plant is no 
place for civics, education, or semi-industrial 
expression. For these most ample provision 
should be made outside of working hours 
and should be assiduously encouraged. ..... it “ 

‘‘What is the lesson in this experiment to 





factory, 








{ Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 
MISS FRANCES A. KELLOR, 


Who holds that welfare work in the 
‘ without definite relation to 
production,’’ invites disaster, because 
causes suspicion and resentment, 
sarcasm and misunderstanding.”’ 


hate injustice retaliate by striking on the 
job, resulting in a low morale which makes 
poor quality and output low. 

“Employers realize that something must 
be done, but instead of getting together and 
finding a way which will work for all in- 
dustry, each goes off in his own little corner 
of the world and experiments and wastes 
power, proving the successor failure of what 
at most can be but temporary panaceas.” 


Now is the time to bring law and order 
out of this confused vision and disordered 
effort. Nothing but 


minded, has ever been able to understand 


seience, we are re- 
power of any kind. Engineering is the only 
method that holds out any promise. In- 
the the 
manager of men. In a quarter of a century 
he will be the chief director of man-power. 


creasingly engineer is becoming 


He is the man that will defeat Lenine, by 
reducing his ideas to law and order, without 
revolution. Miss Kellor continues: 

‘There is required first of all a scientific 
inquiry into the application of man-power 
to production which shall be free of all im- 
putation of bias toward either capital ‘or 
labor. Analysis must replace propaganda. 
Such an inquiry as a basis for the adoption 
of principles and standards and formula- 
tions must precede the introduction of. any 
courses for the training of men and must 
cover as essentials certainty of employ- 








America? Despite the fact that America is 
the greatest machine-producing country in 
the world, and has tremendous industrial genius for organiza- 
tion, it is very far from handling its man-power in an orderly, 
economic way. Industrial leaders are groping for a uniting 
principle, and for standards and methods of operation, in this 
whole field. 

‘Production is struggling in a morass. Men are at variance 
over what words to use in referring to workmen and to manage- 
ment. Some employers think it makes a difference if their men 
are called employees or workers or workingmen. Capital and 
labor, organized in different camps, find it increasingly difficult 
to keep their separate identity, when workmen are so fast be- 
coming investors and small landowners and stockholders. So- 
cialists have to resort to extreme measures to keep the bitterness 
in class consciousness and to hold workers and management 
apart. The Communist understands and forgives the member 
who shrinks at throwing a bomb, but distrusts and expels the 
member who discusses industrial betterment in company with 
a capitalist. 

“Indications are fast multiplying that ‘welfare work’ and 
‘scientific management’ are alike doomed, with nothing as yet 
to take their places. . . . More and more the industrial engi- 
neer is being called upon; plants are flooded with ‘service’ 





ment, incentives and rewards, treatment 
and working conditions, and participation in management. 

‘“‘With such data in hand we can begin to see what things 
belong in the plant as eight-hour production measures and what 
belong to the community as sixteen hours free time. Nothing 
is more important to the plant than that there should be clear 
governing principles upon plant matters as distinguished from 
community matters. 

“To go on making recreation and hospitals, and lunch-rooms 
and lectures and dances, and baseball-teams and concerts, plant 
activities without definite relation to production, is to write 
disaster. It invites it because their introduction causes sus- 
picion and resentment, sarcasm and misunderstanding. 

“To go on saddling the community with obligations which 
are the result of misapplication of man-power in production is 
to invite legislation and investigation and inspection and other 
outside interferences which hamper the determination of scien- 
tific principles and methods in the application of man-power. 

‘To continue in plants outside uplift agencies, knowing little 
or nothing about production, and to introduce temporary expe- 
dients—not an organized part of industrial organization—is 
certain to be disastrous. aM 

“‘Once industrial leaders are convinced that man-power is an 
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engineering job and that the efficiency of the present system of 
production depends largely upon the engitieer, they will come 
together and begin to work out the fundamental principles and 
methods of operation and will begin to ask for trained men. 
“The engineering colleges are awakening to the coming de- 
mand, but they, too, arte doing patchwork and have not grasped 
the idea that the application of man-power to production is a 








A LONG-ARM BALANCE BY TWO MEN. 

One rising from the ground (right) and raising the other on his hands 
above his head—a chronophotograph. ‘In every sport, scientifical- 
ly pursued, training is of the utmost importance, and for proper 
training accurate photographic records of an athlete’s movements are 
highly useful for supplementing and verifying a trainer's personal ob- 
servation, and proving to the pupil what faults he may be committing.” 











science and that they may take a big lead in its formulation and 
ultimate operation. Most of the courses are still couched in 
terms of management rather than in terms of man-power. .... . 

**America senses but dimly as yet the demand that will be 
made upon its engineers by foreign countries. They will be 
ealled upon to handle man-power and to settle finance questions 
for which they have little preliminary training or basic judg- 
ment. American industries will be hard put to find substitutes 
for these men. The answer is the man-power engineer trained 


as thoroughly and as fast as American institutions can do it. 
The country that produces this kind of engineer will control the 
resources of the world.” 





THE SKIN OF THE EARTH 


HE EARTH’S CRUST IS COMPARED to the skin 
of an apple by the writer of a leading article in 
The Scientific American. Monthly (New York). Our 
knowledge of the globe on which we live, he says, is not even 
skin deep; for an applé as large as the earth would have a 
skin twenty miles thick; and no one has*been much more than 
a mile into the crust, or has bored into it with tools more than 


a mile and a half. It is rather humiliating to think that we 


know more about the sun, ninety millions of miles away, than 
we do of the solid earth under our feet. We think nothing of 
dispatching exploring expeditions to unknown regions thousands 
of miles away; how about a little expedition to points only a 
few miles distant—vertically downward? Such. explorations 
have been proposed, altho the boldest explorer has not. dared 
to suggest going farther than twelve miles—a trip that would 
take him on the surface of the earth only from one end of 


Manhattan Island to the other. Says the writer: 


“The deepest well ever bored is on the Lake Farm near Fair- 
mount, W. Va. It is a hole six inches in diameter, which was 
driven to a depth of 7,579 feet, or nearly a mile and a half, 
before a slide of earth stopt further boring. The deepest mine 
shaft in the world is at. Morro Velho, Brazil, which goes down 
to a-depth of 6,400 feet below the surface, or approximately one 
mile and a fifth. So far we have barely begun to gnaw through 
the skin of the earth. What do we know of the meat of this 
apple? 

‘“‘We assume that the center of the earth is hot, very hot 
indeed. Samples of the earth’s interior are hurled out of vol- 
canoes, or pour as molten lava from the lips of craters, but we 
ean only guess at the depth from which this material comes. 
We doubt that the core of the earth is molten. 

‘‘We know that as we dig into the earth the temperature 
rises, but the rise of temperature is not regular; it varies with 
different localities. In the Lake well referred to above a tem- 
perature of 168.6° F. was observed at a depth of 7,500 feet. 
It is assumed that the boiling-point would be reached at a depth 
of about 10,000 feet. 

‘*Because we know so little of the interior of the earth it has 
been suggested that explorations be conducted into the interior 
of the earth for the purpose of obtaining scientific information. 
Some years ago Sir Charles A. Parsons proposed that a shaft 
be dug to a depth of twelve miles. It was objected at the time 
that the enormous pressure of the earth would make it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to dig such a shaft. When the aque- 
duct siphon was bored through solid granite under the Hudson 
River to a depth of 1,200 feet special measures had to be taken 
to protect the workmen from large flakes of rock which were 
constantly breaking off with a snap like that of a pistol report. 
This flaking was due to the release of pressure on the rock which 
had been under enormous compressive strains for ages. Un- 
doubtedly difficulties of that sort would be encountered in bor- 
ing a twelve-mile shaft. It was even suggested that the sur- 
rounding pressure would actually close the bore. However, 
small-scale experiments have been made with high pressures and 
temperatures which indicate that such would not be the case 
and it is probable that the full diameter of the bore could be 
maintained until so great a depth had been attained that the 
combined heat and pressure would render the rock plastic and 
cause it to flow into the bore. This would certainly not take 
place at a depth of less than thirty miles. No doubt the great- 
est obstacle to be overcome would be that of high tempera- 
ture. Special cooling apparatus would be required to reduce 
the heat sufficiently to enable the workmen to perform their 
labors. REN 

‘‘When he first proposed digging such a shaft he estimated 
that it would require about eighty years to complete the work. 
Since then excavating machinery and methods have been im- 
proved to such an extent that it seems probable that such a 
shaft could be sunk in thirty years. 

“The lessons that we should learn from such an undertaking 
would be of untold value to science. It is quite possible new 
light would be thrown upon the composition of chemical ele- 
ments. We might learn something about the transmutation 
of metals in Nature’s laboratory down in the bowels of the 
earth. 

‘*Not only would the shaft be of interest to science, but it is 








ONE FIGURE’S SUCCESSIVE MOVEMENTS 


quite probable that it would prove of commercial 
value. Those who have bewailed the fact that we 
are fast exhausting our stores of coal and oil and 
have been holding forth a gloomy prospect for 
posterity may be reminded that there are vast 
stores of heat confined within the earth which have 
not yet been tapped. Even now some use is being 
made of the internal heat of the earth in certain 
voleanie regions of Italy, where the steam issuing 
from the ground is trapt and put to work. It has 
been proposed that bores be sunk into the ground 
to admit water, which would be converted into 
steam, and then converted into mechanical work. 


There are 
untold stores of energy under our very feet waiting to be de- 


veloped by future generations. Undoubtedly, there are vast 
deposits of minerals still to be exploited and it may be that 
there are materials rich in value yet to be discovered and put 
into the service of man. 

“It is well worth our while to explore the skin of the apple 
we live upon.” 





COACHING WITH A CAMERA 


N ATHLETE’S MOVEMENTS may be analyzed by 
means of time-photography, which splits each into 
its component phases. How this is now done for 

purposes of athletic training at the French military school at 

Joinville is shown by means of photographie reproductions in 

The Illustrated London News (March 27). 


a writer in this paper, physical training had one special purpose 


During the war, says 


—nmilitary efficiency. Now interest has revived in the pursuit 
of athletics and gymnastics as a sport and as a means of friendly 
international rivalry. In Britain he notes a great recrudescence 
of cricket, football, boxing, athletics, tennis, and so on. Prepa- 
rations also are on foot for again holding the international 
Olympic Games, which are to take place at Antwerp. He 


continues: 


“In every sport, scientifically pursued, training is of the ut- 
most importance, and for proper training accurate photographic 
records of an athlete’s movements are highly useful for supple- 
menting and verifying a trainer’s personal observation, and 
proving to the pupil what faults he may be committing. Here 
comes in the great value of the Marey apparatus for analyzing 
movements by means of composite chronophotographs, as they 
are called. Nor is it only in athletics that its records are of use. 
They help the scientist comparing the human animal with others, 
the doctor studying the human body, the anatomist, the artist 
working from the life. The Marey apparatus takes meving 
pictures slowly on a single plate, dividing a given movement, 
such as a jump over the vaulting-horse, into, say, half a dozen 
parts or successive phases. Each photograph, of course, shows 
but one person, whose sequence of movements presents the 
appearance of a group. In one case here, however—the large 
photograph on the opposite page—there are two men. All 
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ON HORIZONTAL BAR AND TRAPEZE. 

the photographs were taken at the French Mili- 
tary School at Joinville, on the Marne, where 
the course of training includes ‘educative gym- 
nasties,’ of general benefit, ‘applied gymnastics,’ 
consisting of military and sporting exercises; 
and ‘selected gymnastics,’ special exercises and 
sports calculated to develop coolness in action. 


The expense and difficulty of cinematography 
prevented its use for gymnastic records. The 
Joinville School, therefore, adopted the Marey 


system of chronophotography.” 





OBJECTIONS TO “METRIC COMPULSION ” 


NY ONE WHO DESIRES to use the metric system is at 
Why force it on those who do not 
Power-Plant En- 


he eontinues; should an 


liberty to do so. 

want it? asks an editorial writer in 
gineering (Cleveland, May 15). Why, 
enthusiastic faction wish to compel everybody to use it, regard- 
The 


fesses to a considerable preference in his choice of hats, collars, 


less of preference, convenience, or expense? writer con- 


ties, literature, and music, and does not see why he should be 
compelled to accept the other fellow’s taste in mathematics and 


measurement. He goes on: 


‘‘Tf it ean be shown that the use of English units is having a 
harmful effect on the health or morals of the nation, or of indi- 
viduals, we would waive our preference and accept the incon- 
venience. But we have seen no such proof. And it is indis- 
putably convenient and natural to divide units into halves, 
quarters, thirds, eighths, and sixteenths in measuring, a division 
that does not tie in readily with decimal divisions. But decimal 
division of the foot and inch are commonly used where they 
are desirable. 

“The main argument advanced for metric compulsion seems 
to be the greater convenience in computation of having the 
decimal relation between units of the system and an assumed 
advantage in export business. 

**As to the former, transformation from one unit to another 
in actual business transactions is not so frequent as the examples 
in school text-books might seem to indicate. Nobody buys or 
sells lumber by the square yard or textiles by the foot. Machin- 
ery dimensions are almost entirely in inches, and for building 
construction the convenience of a dimension of, say, ten feet 
four inches would seem as great as that of 3.1495 meters, or, 
even changing to even metric dimensions, of 3.2 meters. We 
measure water in cubic feet, excavation in cubie yards, and do 
not jumble our units, and the chance for getting the decimal- 
point wrong and thus causing error is surely greater than of 
mistaking inches for feet, feet for yards, or cubic feet for cubic 
yards in a computation or in a result. 

‘As to whether a metal strip in Paris or one in London shall 
be our ultimate standard of length seems of little practical 
consequence; but it would be of quite some consequence if 
compulsory metric measurement forced the changing of shop- 
tools, jigs, dies, and instruments. As an instance, the American 
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Locomotive Company, taking over the manufacture of a French 
automobile, found it desirable to change the dimensions to 
English units, and the shop cost for the items mentioned was 
$90,000. Change in the reverse direction would have cost as 
much, and this was for a single style of car, which gives some idea 
of the expenses that would be loaded upon manufacturers by 
compulsory metric legislation. 

‘As to export conditions, E. R. Frost, of the National Ma- 
chinery Company, calls attention to the following: In England, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Germany, Austria, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan, and 


this speed, the flying teeth eut into the immense logs for which 
Washington is famous in a way that is almost indescribable. 
On April 10, at the invitation of the Coats Shingle Company, 
lumbermen and shingle manufacturers from various parts of the 
Northwest assembled to witness a trial of these blades. The 
largest logs were cut through with an ease and rapidity which 
astonished the experienced millmen. With ordinary saw- 
installations, shingle weavers frequently have to wait for the 
bolts to accumulate, but this saw piled up the bolts so quickly 
that the rest of the mill was practically overwhelmed and had to 
eall a halt. Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons have had 





in Central America and 
South-American coun- 
tries, either Whitworth 
or United States Stand- 
ard threads are used al- 
most exclusively; both 
are computed and 
manufactured in English 
dimensions. 

“The manufacturer 
for export must furnish 
these threads,.and will, 
therefore, under metric 
compulsion, have to deal 
in a double system of 
measurements, resulting 
in endless confusion and 
errors. France and Bel- 
gium, while using metric 
threads at home, use the 
Whitworth threads for 
export.- They have the 
confusion, but is that a 
reason why it should be 
foisted by law on Ameri- 
can manufacturers? 

“Again we ask, why, 
when anybody can legal- 
ly use whichever system 
best serves his purpose, 
should a faction seek to 
enforce their preferences 
on the rest of the nation? 

“Greater saving in 
world business would 
come from a universal 
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THE LARGEST SAW 


“* At full speed the teeth on the rim of this saw are traveling at the rate of 130 miles an 
hour, and with the weight of the disk behind this speed, the flying teeth cut into the 
immense logs for which Washington is famous in a way that is almost indescribable.” 


a very long and suc- 
cessful experience in the 
manufacture of saws. 
As long ago as 1876 
they manufactured a 
circular saw one hun- 
dred inches in diame- 
ter for the Centennial 
Exposition, and some 
years afterward they 
made another one-hun- 
dred-inch saw disk for 
cutting stone, each tooth 
of which was studded 
with a black diamond. 
The ingots out of which 
is fashioned the disk- 
plate which holds the 
teeth of these saws had 
to be worked with very 
great care in order to 
insure uniformity in 
the quality of the steel 
throughout every sec- 
tion of the plate. The 
plate must be perfectly 
straight and true and 
must be carefully heat- 
treated in order to make 
these qualities lasting.” 





IN THE WORLD. 

ARCHEOLOGY BY 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHY - 
—Strange secrets of an- 
tiquity, tucked away in 








unit for monetary val- 

ues. Why not ask com- 

pulsory use of the frane as a standard of values? 
mark, or the crown, or the yen, or the ruble? 

“It would seem that the people of the United States might be 
trusted with freedom of choice as to the units and system of 
measuring and weighing which they can use to best advantage, 
rather than to force by law and autocratic compulsion stand- 
ards whose advantage is, to say the least, open to argument. 
Congress may well busy itself with remedying ills about whose 
evil effect all are agreed, rather than spend time in considering a 
law which would meet much well-founded opposition, and 
those who disapprove of autocratic compulsion of the use of 
metric standards may well let Congress know their views, or 
they may find themselves commanded to buy cloth by the meter, 
sugar by the kilogram, gasoline by the liter, and collars by the 
sizes in centimeters.” 


Or of the 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST SAW—Two circular saws of the 
inserted-tooth type, said to be the largest in the world, were 
recently made by Disston, of Philadelphia, for the Coats Shingle 
Company, of Hoquiam, Washington, as reported in The Pacific 
Marine Review (San Francisco, May). Says this magazine: 

“Our illustration shows very graphically the size of these 
huge disks, which measure 108 inches in diameter and have 190 
teeth inserted in the rim. The ingot from which these saws 
were made weighed 1,140 pounds. After reheating, rolling, and 
trimming, the weight of the disk was about 795 pounds. At 
full speed the teeth on the rim of this saw are traveling at the 
rate of 130 miles an hour, and with the weight of the disk behind 


a cavern high up on the 
face of an unscalable precipice, and only surmised even with 
the aid of powerful glasses, have just been discovered and 
recorded for study by an extraordinary use of modern photo- 
to Popular 


graphic methods, we are told by a contributor 


Mechanics (Chicago). He writes: 


‘‘The find, which has delighted archeologists, consists of an 
entire community of prehistoric dwellings, preserved from injury 
by their very inaccessibility. The cliff in whose unexplored 
saverns these ancient troglodytes had their homes rises a sheer 
3,000 feet from the floor of Zion Cafion, in southern Utah. To 
add to the interest of the event, the discovery was practically 
accidental. Distances are long in the mountain parks, and the 
photographer, seeking scenic features, armed himself with a 
telephoto camera of the type developed by war-needs. From 
another cliff, three quarters of a mile away, the mysterious cave 
revealed to the eye only a faint outline of possible ruins. An 
exposure was made, but when it was developed, it was found that 
even the great magnifying power of the telescopic lens left the 
image too small for analysis. So an enlargement was made, and 
from that another, and so on until the final print represented four 
successive steps to greater size. On this, the city of prehistoric 
days became distinctly visible in all its detail. Archeologists 
viewed it, found in it new knowledge of forgotten ages, and pro- 
ceeded to construct, with its guidance, complete clay models of 
the original troglodyte dwellings in the isolated cavern. At- 
tempts to reach it have taken the explorers within 200 feet of 
the entrance, by way of a huge shale slide at the foot of the cliff. 
Beyond that point no one has yet found a way to go, for whatever 
paths the cliff-dwellers used have disappeared. Scientists, how- 
ever, hope to contrive a way.” 





| DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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FORTUNES IN WAR-EMERGENCY 


O COLLECTING MANIA ean have received a greater 
fillip by the war than that which concerns itself with 
postage-stamps. Much derided as a pursuit fit mainly 

for children, it turns out that 
various fields of army occupation found it a means of acquiring 
small fortunes by buying the special postage-stamps issued in 
those war-areas. ‘‘ More than four thousand varieties of postage- 
stamps owed their origin to the world-war,” says Mr. D. B. 
Armstrong in the ‘The rarest specimens are 
found among the 
and the least valuable in the war-tax, Red Cross, 


foresighted soldiers in the 


London Sphere. 
Allied issues for oceupied enemy territory, 
and other 
supplementary postal emissions issued in great profusion all 
A complete collection of war-stamps would 
even if it could be formed fifty 
Armstrong; yet a representative 


over the world.” 


cost, now, at least thousand 
dollars, we are informed by Mr. 
display, lacking, of course, the great rarities, could be secured for 


“The 


“‘and has 


a small amount, with the assurance of increasing values. 


demand for war-stamps is world-wide, 


” we are told, 
increased enormously since the conclusion of peace.”” As we are 
far from war-areas such stamps as bring high prices must be 
still more rare with us. If any old letters from war-zones still 
they may offer 


estimated in English coinage: 


survive, the owner some of the following prizes, 


“Take the case of the Turkish stamps overprinted ‘Bagdad 
in British Occupation,’ a complete set of which could be pur- 
chased on the spot in September, 1917, for something less than 
4s., and to-day would sell for more than £300 under the hammer. 
Or of the Bushire provisional stamps of August and September, 
1915, face value about £2, 10s., comprising twenty-nine varieties, 
now ranging from 25s. to £250 per stamp, and worth altogether 
in the open market between £1,200 and £1,500. In the series 
overprinted on the Persian ‘Coronation’ stamps, of the com- 
monest variety of which 129 specimens are known to exist, one 
is valued at £30, and the rarest, 2 chahi, at £250, since but 
eighteen were printed. 

“The other occupation stamp issues made under British or 
French military authority in Togoland, Samoa, New Britain, 
Kameruns, East Africa are equally interesting and valuable. 
Togoland was the scene of the first issue of ex-German colonial 
stamps overprinted in token of Allied occupation in October, 
1914. The German officials hid their stocks of postage-stamps 
down some disused wells, whence they were recovered through 
natives revealing the cache, and divided between the British and 


STAMP AND MONEY ISSUES 


of the 50-pfennigs stamp, only twenty-four copies of which were 
included in the original find. Rarer still are the ‘mark’ value 
stamps discovered by the French at Sansan Margu in northern 
Togo at the end of 1914, and overprinted on their behalf from 
the type used for the British overprint. To the one mark of this 
series belongs pride of place as the rarest of all war-stamps, the 
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SOME STAMPS WORTH COLLECTING. 


(1) Issued for the British occupation of Mesopotamia. (2) Russian 

stamp with a trident overprint for use in the Ukraine. (3) Issue 

of the Republic of Hungary (4) Stamp of the new Poland, with 
Paderewski's head 











sole unique example, valued at more than £1,000, reposing in 
the celebrated war-stamp collection of his Majesty the King. 
Of the other high-value stamps of this series, but seven of the 
two marks, two of the three marks and three of the five marks 
were issued. Their respective philatelic values are estimated at 

several hundred pounds apiece. 
‘The stamps of German Samoa overprinted ‘G. R. I.’ and 
values in sterling currency for use under the New Zealand ad- 
ministration provide a curious example of a typo- 














graphic error that is actually commoner than th« 
normal variety. In converting ‘marks’ into ‘shil- 
lings’ the same setting of type was used throughout, 
the figure of value alone being changed for each 
denomination. When the half-caste compositor, 
whose knowledge of English was of the slightest, 
came to the one-shilling value he omitted to re- 
move the final ‘s,’ with the result that on the first 
supply of 160 stamps the surcharge read, ‘‘1 Shil- 








to show British occupation. 





3 and 4: Two 


SOME HISTORY-BEARING STAMPS. 
Numbers 1 and 2 are stamps from New state of Jugo-Slavia. 
Batum in the Caucasus, overprinted old Bosnian stamps overprinted, 


to commemorate armistice. 


lings,’ while on the balance of thirty-five copies 
only the error was corrected. Thus the stamp bear- 
ing the revised surcharge is quoted at £150, as 
against £90 recently paid for the error. Another 
rare stamp of the Samoan series is the 2s. on the 
marks, valued at £50; also the same de- 


1918, 





two 





French authorities for use in their respective spheres of admin- 
istration. The British series was distinguished by the imprint, 
‘Togo, Anglo-French Occupation,’ applied in the press of the 
Catholic Mission at Lome, while the French stamps bore a Gal- 
licized rendering of the same inscription. In certain instances 
the quantities available were extremely limited, as in the case 


nomination surcharged in error on the three 
marks stamp, said to be unique. 

“The Australian seizure of New Britain, or Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land, was likewise responsible for the creation of some rare 
war-stamps, both as regards the regular Deutsche New Guinea 
series, and those of the Marshall Inseln, subsequently prest into 
service. The 5s. on five marks stamps of either issue command 
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£100 in the stamp market to-day, and the 1, 2, and 3 shillings 
denominations from £50 to £60 each. These are only a few 
outstanding examples of rare postage-stamps brought into exis- 
tence by the world upheaval. Of war-stamps worth from £5 
to £25 there are innumerable varieties, and many thousands 
more whose worth is denoted by shillings instead of pounds.” 

Closely allied with the subject of war-stamps is that of war- 
money, and interesting varieties are to be found in war-emer- 
gency paper-notes issued in Germany. Even in August, 1914, 
coined money in all metals threatened to disappear entirely, 
says the Frankfurter Zeitung, and to help out ‘“‘money certifi- 
eates with short-time circulation were issued in the eastern 
provinces, in Westphalia, in the Rhineland, and in Alsace by com- 
munities and private intersts.””. They were for the most part 
earelessly printed and signed with machine-script. By 1915, 
there were 260 different places of issue, which increased to 1,082 
in 1919. Not all this fugitive media of exchange were tasteless. 
Some specimens made pretense to high artistic quality, and 
some, indeed, to real humor. We read: 

“If one groups these issues of paper-money from an esthetic 
standpoint, one must first speak of the entirely artless and 
tasteless specimens. The issuers are mostly the large cities, 
unfortunately, also Frankfort with its comfortless, ugly, fifty- 
pfennig certificate; then of some with praiseworthy fine draw- 

















WAR-EMOTIONS 
A German 50-pfennig scrip, showing dove 


IN MONEY. 
of peace hovering over 
a sword-pierced world. 











ings, beautiful views, and representative local historical events; 
also of those with jocular or common-sense mottoes; lastly, of 
certificates with really artistic execution whose number in- 
creased agreeably in 1919. Niederlahnstein placed itself at the 
peak of the middle group when they placed a ham on their city 
notes with the inscription, ‘Fond Desire, Sweet Hopes’—quite 
plainly a pass at the searcity of food. Shortly thereafter Biele- 
feld issued notes that asked for corresponding prices for food 
as prevailed during the drive on Paris in 1917, and also showed 
the prevailing winter food of the Germans, the turnip, and the 
Bielefeld use of thirty thousand hundred-weight. Diiren’s 
notes declared in dialect, ‘Mi Git Es Nit’ (More is not possible 
to be had), and the city fathers of Weinheim, who were not 
to be left out, brought forth on their notes an agreeable ‘Daham 
ist Daham’ (Home is home). The notes of Augsburg  illus- 
trated the saying, ‘Steht Unsere Mark in Kurs auch schlect das 
Mark im Deutschen Arm ist Echt’! (Stands our mark in value 
poor, the mark in German arms is pure). 

“The first emergency notes with artistic execution in many- 
colored printing were published by Linderberg and Saulgay in 
Algaii. Lindau printed a water-colored picture of the city and 
sea by Haid, on their notes. Very tasty was Kaufbeuren. whose 
notes had on one side a steel helmet covering a seal of the city 
wreathed in oak-leaves, and on the back the war-sword placed 
ruggedly before the elegant view of the city. Passau relies upon 
religious drawings and text. Colorful Pasing had a black St. 
George on a red field surrounded with green ornamentation. 
Many other Bavarian cities, the home of our industrious artists, 
had similar inspiring designs. But also, on the other side of 
the blue-and-white pale (Bavarian border), a number of cities 
had endeavored successfully to combine artistic expression with 





the given emergency aim. How like strong impressionistic 
etchings seem the Porta Nigra of Trier, the silhouette of Dan- 
zig, the market-place of Jauer, on the notes of these cities! 
How full of charm the train of children of Hameln, after which 
follow the words, ‘Clothed in all colors of paper’. .... 
‘The German war-need money has become a spacious, inter- 
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SOME BOLSHEVIK MONEY. 


Stamps of the Imperial era, issued in 1913, to commemorate the 

three hundredth anniversary of the Romanoff ascendency, Over- 

stamped and used as 1, 2, and 3 copeck pieces. The center cut 
shows the Bolshevik reprinting on reverse of stamp. 











national meeting-place and will for all time be one of the signs 
of our misery. If, fortunately before long, these smallest obli- 
gations shall have lost their material significance, may they— 
the paper memory—-signs of our time—testify to the strength 
of our character, a strength unbroken in every distress.” 


The writer adds that already a large 
artistic of these paper-notes have disappeared from circulation 


number of the more 
and can only be had at a premium from collectors, thus saving 
what is more important at present, 
the expense of redeeming them. About the 
issued by Niederlahnstein with the picture of 
The issue was forbidden shortly after 


the cities the trouble and, 
searcest of these 
notes is the one 
the ham on the back. 


it appeared, and they are now worth nearly their prewar value. 





A PRINCE AS ART-CRITIC 
HE POMPOUS SPEECHES to exalted 
personages at the annual Royal Academy Banquet did 
not, this year, draw a reecho from the Royal personage 
there. Instead Prince Albert, second son of the King, told the 
greatest artists of England that they couldn’t spend their time 


delivered 




















LATVIA’S RELIEF FROM 
BOLSHEVIKI. 


COMMEMORATES LATVIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE. 











better than in painting signs for country roads. The artists 
are reported to have been properly horrified at the suggestion, 
but the charming Prince pursued his reeommendation to the end. 
Like his elder brother, he bids fair to add to the family reputa- 
tion for speech-making. Beginning with engaging deprecation, 
he said that ‘‘at last year’s Academy dinner the Prince of Wales 








exprest considerable diffidence in addressing so eminent an 
assembly,” adding: ‘‘I can quite sympathize with him. My 
diffidence to-night amounts almost to trepidation.’ But the 
debonair Prince seems to have found a sovereign secret. of 
concealment, for he went on with the most complete assurance 
in execution of his social duty: 

“‘T am divulging no secrets in saying that those who have ful- 
filled the task I undertake this evening have found some diffi- 
culty in choosing subjects worthy of the honored guests of the 
President and the Council, who in the terms of the society’s 
charter must be ‘persons in lofty situations, 
of high rank, distinguished. in talent, or 
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CHAUTAUQUA AND ITS FOUNDER 


NE of distinctive national 
is the Chautauqua movement, whose founder, Bishop 
John H. Vincent, of the Methodist Church, passed away 
on May 10. : 
signifies the 


our ‘‘most institutians”’ 


“‘Chautauqua” signifies beneficence; but it also 
butt of For 


“‘when we are told that a statesman in or out of a 


somewhat ‘satirical observation. 
example, 
job, a returned traveler from foreign parts, or a specialist in 
himself to the 


some branch of useful endeavor has betaken 


Chautauqua circuit, we know just the kind 





known patrons of art.’ In whatever degree 
I fall short of these qualifications I can, at 
any rate, assure you of my earnest endeavor 
to become a whole-hearted supporter of the 
Royal Academy which has always had special 
and personal relations with the Sovereign 
and members of the royal family. 

“Your eminent president, who has always 
taken a foremost place in every movement 
of social progress, is well fitted to guide the 
destinies of the society through this time of 
change. It would be presumption were I 
to tread even on the threshold of the Temple 
of Art, but may I make a suggestion with 
regard to a minor branch of art, that of sign- 
painting? The development of motor-travel- 
ing has brought back to our highways some 
of the importance which they enjoyed in the 
old coaching days. 

“‘T feel sure that many of my comrade 
motorists here to-night would weleome the 
revival of the village sign or emblem lettered 
and conspicuously displayed —a welcome 
guide to the visitor in a strange land. As 
in the past, so to-day, the name of many a 
village would offer scope for the wit and 
humor of the artist. I may mention that 
in the neighborhood of Sandringham these 
village signs have been introduced with con- 
siderable success.” 





Whether the Prince or the seribbler be- 
hind the throne is the wag here enjoying 
himself, we find him adding more 


onstrated his 





one 





THE FATHER OF CHAUTAUQUA. 


Bishop John H. Vincent, who 
understanding of 
America and its people.” 


of activity that is implied,” says the St. 
Post - Dispatch. 


beneficent, as the current comments on the 


Louis Bizarre as well as 
work of the founder now shows itself to im- 
press some, the main assertion is that Bishop 
Vineent 
of America and its people.” ‘‘It 


‘‘demonstrated his understanding 
was his 
answer,” says the Chicago Evening Post, ‘‘to 
that hunger in the hearts of multitudes of 
men and women, who had been denied the 
privileges of college education for the broad- 
ening of horizons, a closer touch with the 
world:” The 


thought and culture of the 


point is driven deeper: 

“‘And whatever the supercilious may say 
of the Chautauqua, or however the move- 
ment itself may at times have strayed from 
its higher aims, beyond all cavil it has 
brought to millions of Americans in -towns 
and rural communities a contact with the 
richer and finer things of the soul and spirit, 
an impulse to wiser reading, an interest in 
topics of conversation above the level of 
neighborhood gossip. Bishop Vincent helped 
America. Uncounted homes. have felt. the 
influence of his life.’’ 





What a Chautauqua audience gets from 
‘dem- its meeting, insists the New York Tribune, 


“is not to be judged or measured by the 





practises or customs of a large city.” If 





moral lesson for the benefit of artists: 


“Your president has been kind enough to refer to the In- 
dustrial Welfare Society and to King George’s Fund for Sailors, 
with both of which I am proud to be associated as president. 
I am always glad to have the chance of canvassing for members, 
and to use the art of propaganda on behalf of these two in- 
estimable movements. In its small way the Industrial Welfare 
Society is trying to sharpen the faculties of the boys and girls 
in the workshops and to teach them another great art, that of 
keeping fit and of becoming players instead of spectators. But 
games, tho the best levelers in life, and bringing out some of the 
finest qualities of the race, are not everything. fbn 

“* After all, the one big question of the day is the welfare of the 
people and how to make them healthy, happy, and contented. 
Painters, sculptors, and architects have their responsibility 
in representing scenes and portraits, monuments, memorials, 
buildings, in such form as to inspire those who see them with 
greater powers of observation and sympathy, of enterprise and 
imagination. To the Royal Academy we can look with con- 
fidence to meet these requirements of the age.”’ 

It goes without saying that the press, the upholders of British 
institutions, would find another interpretation than a lack of tact 
‘“A cynic might have put an unkind 
But— 


in the Prince’s remarks. 
interpretation” on his words, says the London Times. 


‘*He had certainly no intention of hinting that the technical 
accomplishments of the artists might be directed to an object 
more within their scope. Great artists in the past have often 
employed their talents in the decoration of useful objects, and 
their flights into the empyrean have been none the worse for 
their habitual devotion to commoner tasks. It may, indeed, be 
argued that the qualities requisite in sign-painting, such as the 
decorative presentation of familiar objects and the direct appeal 
to the common eye, would strengthen much academic work.” 


the point needs arguing: 


‘Let us agree that enjoyment, a direct tingle, is the prime 
requisite of true artistic appreciation, and that so far as learning 
goes one lecture hardly more than scratches the surface of any 
subject. What the blasé city dweller fails to realize is that to the 
small-town citizen the average Chautauqua program is ap- 
proached with all the artistic appetite of a famished epicurean. 
The halo of solemnity and piety which usually surrounds a 
Chautauqua gathering deceives the visitor. In reality here 
is an emotional welcome for beauty hard to equal in any metro- 
politan audience. 

“‘As for solid fare for the mind, the Chautauqua lecture needs 
to be judged in relation to the aftermath, to the home reading, 
to magazines and newspapers and books, and to the incompar- 
ably valuable quiet and time for reflection. The superficiality 
of the Chautauqua lecture is more than compensated for by the 
opportunity country life gives for after-probing and consideration. 

“When every allowance is made for the absurdities of this 
university in a tent that Bishop Vincent founded, its solid service 
to its members is unquestionable. The American will to culture, 
operating through a community gathering, is a much jollier 
and wholesomer proceeding than the outsider can realize. The 
Chautuaqua has for millions of people opened the door for at 
least a glimpse of beauty and wisdom. For which we can for- 
give Chautauqua much.” 

The founder, Dr. Vincent, is seen by the New York Evening 
Sun as ‘‘a kind of religious Roosevelt.”” The luminary which 
shines from the same office in the early morning goes more into 
detail on the origin and growth of the Bishop’s work: 

*‘A good example of a movement which ran ahead of the 
planner’s original purpose was the one started by John H. 
Vincent, who died on Sunday. He and Lewis Miller, of Akron, 
Ohio, devised the Chautauqua Assembly as a means of using 
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the summer vacations to develop Sunday-schools, in which 
both had a deep interest. They hoped to substitute for the 
three-day annual conference a fortnight of lectures which should 
prepare Sunday-school teachers for better work. 

“From this limited project, Methodist in its inception, sprang 
the great non-sectarian Chautauqua movement. The culture 
of the middle ’79’s was ready to leave the haircloth chairs of the 
study in midsummer and betake itself to the open air. The 
original idea was not lost, for Chautauqua has been the Mekka of 
the Sunday-school teacher for nearly half a century; but the 
founders of the institute discovered a wide-spread desire on the 
part of ambitious folk to sit at the feet of the learned among 
the groves beside the cool, deep lake and absorb information. 

““Men and women came from many parts, studied the method 
and spirit of the somewhat primitive village which Dr. Vincent 
and Mr. Miller had laid out, and went away either to come 
again or to wish for a Chautauqua of their own. When neither 
of these desires could be gratified the Chautauqua reading-circles 
sprang up to spread erudition by mail. So quick was the re- 
sponse by the public that two years after the institute opened 
the course was lengthened to three weeks, and now it is two 
months. In four years secular subjects were added to the 
courses. 

“Dr. Vineent was for nearly a quarter of a century the benevo- 
lent intellectual and ethical autocrat of a summer city that 
might have been a walled town of the Middle Ages so far as its 
separation from the ways of: the outer world was concerned. 
Mr. Miller ran the business end of the institute and left Dr. 
Vineent free to direct the study and the play of the thousands 
who found Chautauqua a western New York combination of 
Paradise and Athens. We said that the movement ran ahead 
of the planner’s purpose, but Chautauqua never ran away from 
the strong hand of Dr. Vincent. His impress was on every 
leeture program and every silence of the Sunday when no train 
entered, no steamer docked at, this sedate little kingdom. 

“There are more than three hundred Chautauquas now, and 
the summer-school idea has spread and prospered, due greatly 


to the zeal of this minister-editor and the layman Miller. These 
‘everyman’s colleges’ are scattered all over the country. They 


have been a boon to teachers conscious of their weakness in 
special branches, to young people who found it possible to com- 
bine tennis and mental exercise, and—least important of all—to 
the statesmen, wise or merely windy, who knew that they 
were sure of arespectful hearing, with pay, in these shrines of 
Minerva. . 

“John H. Vincent made the name Chautauqua immortal 
and he made hundreds of thousands of men and women happy 
by showing them that education should not end with youth 
and that vacations need not imply vacuity of mind. No person 
who ever visited the mother of all the Chautauquas in the days 
of the Bishop’s reign can ever forget the founder. He was a 
strong man, typical in mind and body of his creed, an impressive 
figure of a purposeful age.” 


A somewhat wider sweep is taken by the Brooklyn Eagle, 
showing the larger activities of Dr. Vincent: 


“Ulysses S. Grant introduced Dr. Vincent to Abraham 
Lincoln, saying, ‘He was my pastor when I lived in Galena. |] 
do not think I ever missed one of his sermons.’ Indeed, the 
friendship between the hero of Vicksburg and the Methodist 
Bishop was very close for many years. Dr. Vincent was no 
prouder of it than the General. 

“Born in Alabama in 1832, brought to Pennsylvania by 
parents who wanted to enjoy a different sort of social atmos- 
phere, educated in the North, J. H. Vincent was ordained a 
minister in 1849, five years after the ordination of Dr. Ballard, 
of Ocean Grove fame. It was while a pastor in Chicago that 
Dr. Vincent established The Northwestern Sunday-school Quarterly 
and later The Sunday-school Teacher. He made three trips to 
Palestine to get his own idea how the atmosphere of the East 
could best be presented to children. In 1874 he founded the 
Chautauqua Assembly, which bids fair to be his permanent 
memorial. 

“Dr. Ballard, protagonist of Ocean Grove against the Prince 
of the Powers of the Air and all politicians, died last Thanksgiving 
day. He would have been one hundred years old if he had lived 
till Christmas. Dr. Buckley, who had done more than any man 


in America to frame Methodist discipline and formulate Method- 
ist theology, was only eighty-three when he passed away on 
February 8. Dr. Vincent was eighty-eight when the end came. 
All three preserved good general health and a wholesome sense 
of humor to the last. 


All were well-balanced men.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL RANK OF THE STATES 


ONTANA SHOULD BE PROUD to know that she 

has’ the best all-round public-school system in the 

United States. She may have known it all along, but 
the assurances of Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, director of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation, might help 
on her civic satisfaction. From the same authority other States 
may learn that California is second, Arizona third, New Jersey 
fourth, and Washington fifth. If the Empire State wonders 
where she comes in and should feel it incumbent to amend her 
position in the thirteenth place, she has her work cut out. For 
the record and not for impoliteness, it may be mentioned that 
South Carolina is at the bottom. Self-complacence, even for 
the best, receives a check when it reads that Dr. Ayres reckons 
the school system to-day as only 52 per cent. effective. Still 
in fifty years efficiency has doubled, for its rating in 1870 was 
only 26 per cent. Some other facts culled from the report by the 
New York Times are given here: 


“The West has been coming up educationally during the last 
thirty years, the report shows, while the East has been going 
down. Utah has made the greatest gain, while to Maryland 
is attributed the greatest falling off in relative standing. In the 
East New Jersey is the only State that has gained, while in the 
West California has the best average high record. 

‘“The conclusion is reached by the author of the report that 
the school systems of the United States territorial possessions, 
such as Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and Porto Rico, have higher 
ratings than those of many of the forty-eight States. The 
Hawaiian system is reported better than those of the majority 
of the American States, while ten Southern States have records 
poorer than that of Porto Rico. 

“In working out the educational measurement the Founda- 
tion takes the official data showing the number of children 
attending school, the amount of training they obtain, the progress 
they niake, the amounts expended for buildings and supplies, the 
salaries paid their teachers, and other similar items, and com- 
bines these factors into a single index-number which shows the 
general standing or efficiency.” 


The standing of the forty-eight States, the District of Columbia. 
and the three territorial possessions is shown in the following 
table: 





1—Montana............... 75.8 BI=-TEMR «6 5 sis sih'd0 old's 84 
2—California......... oot hen 28—Canal Zone.............55. 
3—Arizona....... RS 29—South Dakota . 
4—New Jersey < ee ee 30—New Hampshire.........54.4 
5—District of Columbia . 64.3 31—New Mexico 53.0 
6—Washington. . “wg as o. Med SI —VEMONEG fe cee es OG 
7—Iowa...... 61.9 eT. oka d ica wawses 51.3 
es Re a nae ..61.4 34—Missouri........0000% 49.6 
9—Massachusetts...... 61.0 a. ise dws W a oh oy ba 47.4 
10—Michigan......... 60.1 36—Oklahoma............. 44.4 
11—Connecticut........ 59.8 eI. os a p:cigie.o. 0-5 5-6 43.2 
12—Ohio Gh fetbee o 59.7 SB—Delaware. .. ..cccsccesee 42.3 
13—New York............ 59.4 SN. sw 5 so cities ass 41.1 
14—Colorado. : .59.2 40—Florida.................37.8 
15—North Dakota...... .59.1 41—West Virginia........... 37.7 
ae A Sag 59.0 42—Porto Rico..............35.8 
(A See Se 43—Virginia........... ++ 30.3 
Ce. A ee eee 58.6 44—-Tennessee........ . .35.1 
19—Minnesota..............58.4 45—Kentucky..............35.0 
TBE on csi ca ooewen 97.8 46—Louisiana...............33.9 
21—Pennsylvania...........57.7 47—Georgia.. . Bieta ti . 32.6 
22I—NODTASKS... 2. ccc tcecad 57.1 48—North Carolina......... 30.6 
Ss 0 Sb a ee ee 49—Alabama Va one 6s 
rr? 50—Arkansas 30.3 
25—Wyoming.............. 56.7 51— Mississippi 30.0 
26—Rhode Island......... 56.3 52—South Carolina 29.4 


‘California has always been at or near the top, while the two 
Carolinas have been at or near the bottom. Every New England 
State is shown to be losing ground, while every State in the Far 
West has gained. Iowa has far outstript Illinois and North 
Dakota has gone rapidly forward. Nebraska has gone for- 
ward, and Kansas backward. 

‘“‘The increase in the attendance in high schools is the most 
notable educational change in the fifty years. The enrolment 
in high schools now is one hundred times as great as in 1870. 
The number then was 19,000 and now it is nearly 2,000,000. 
The new pupils have been mostly girls.” 
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AMERICA “PASSING BY 


UROPE IS “A MAN lying wounded by the roadside,” 
says Mr. H. P. Davison, of the Red Cross; “he is stript 
of his raiment, he is half dead, and America (rich and 

That we are tiring 


prosperous) is passing by on the other side. 
of the Good Samaritan réle before the need of help has passed 
is the conviction of a number of editorial writers. Two years 
ago, affirms the Rochester Herald, such an appeal for aid to 
Central Europe as Mr. Davison, at Des Moines, ‘‘made to both 
honor and enlightened selfishness, would not have fallen on 
deaf ears or stubbornly unwill- 
ing hearts.’’ But, it continues, 
‘the argument that America can 
and that it 
is done with earing what fate 
befalls the 
Atlantic conquers the conviction 


’ 


live to itself alone 


nations across the 
of innumerable fools and charla- 
tans who portray themselves as 
incomparably wise and good.” 
The editor of the New York 
Globe that ‘‘those. who 
know most about this situation 


agrees 


are not very hopeful that Amer- 
ica will aid and aid in time.” 
The St. Post - Dispatch 
thinks Mr. Davison “ has brought 
his picture of chaos and starva- 


Louis 








ON THE OTHER SIDE” 


Mr. Davison spoke before the Methodist General Conference 
at Des Moines on May 17. 
speak because he feels, as international head of the Red Cross 


He accepted the invitation to 


and as an American citizen, that whatever our attitude may be 
toward the League of Nations, ‘‘it is essential that the people of 
the United States realize that one of the most terrible tragedies 
in the history of the human race is being enacted within the 
broad belt of territory lying between the Baltic and the Black 
Particularizing, he said that in Poland 


” 
seas. 


Adriatic 


and 


wholesale starvation is threat- 
ened this summer, and that one 
of the worst typhus epidemics in 
history isin progress. In Galicia 
whole towns are crippled, and in 
Poland and the area occupied by 
Polish troops some two hundred 
and fifty thousand typhus cases 
are reported. In the Ukraine 
typhus and influenza are said 
affected 
Mr. Davison says 


to have most of the 
population. 


further: 


‘‘A report from Vienna dated 
February 12 said: ‘There are 


rations for three weeks. People 
are apathetic, fatalistic, tired. 
One hundred thousand school 





children in Vienna are reported 





Central and Eastern 
Europe into the wrong forum.” 
When he tells the Methodists 
assembled at Des Moines that 


Congress ought to appropriate $500,000,000 as a relief lean, his 


tion in 


hearers rise in prompt and unanimous approval. But Congress- 
man Fordney says he does not ‘‘think Congress will consider 
any further appropriation of this nature’; Mr. Longworth, of 
the same House, states that ‘‘Congress has taken the only action 
it will take this session’’; and in the Senate Mr. Borah expresses 
his serious doubt ‘‘whether we have the right to appropriate 
money out of our treasury and tax the near-hungry man in 
America to feed the really hungry man in Europe.’’ Our sensi- 
bilities, says the Springfield Republican, have been dulled to the 
This the Massachusetts paper finds 
But, it insists, 


misery of the world. “easy 
to understand and in some degree to excuse.” 
‘‘a resolute effort must be made to overcome it.” 


explanation and urging of facts,’’ by those who know and under- 


** Persistent 


stand, will move Congress to action, the New York Times thinks. 
Congress can be moved, agrees the New York Evening Post, 
‘‘if only it recognizes the pitiful needs,” and it continues: 


‘‘We are confident that beneath the moral let-down of after 
the war, beneath the preoccupation of domestic politics, beneath 
America’s weariness of Europe’s political and racial strife, the 
hearts of our people beat for the wants of a population two-thirds 
the size of our own, torn out of the normal life and normal 
thoughts by the war, and drifting to chaos....... 

‘‘We may hold aloof from the entanglements of Europe; 
but we can not hold aloof from the entanglements of humanity.” 


Mr. Davison has called America to the performance of an 
obvious and immediate duty, in the view of newspapers in a 
number of our principal cities, and the New York Globe feels 
that when once the facts revealed by him have penetrated our 
national consciousness the nation can make only one answer. 


STARVING 
—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 





as underfed and diseased be- 
sause of food shortage and lack 
of fuel. At least twenty-five 
thousand hospital beds have be- 
come useless owing to lack of medical supplies. Death stalks 
through the streets of Vienna and takes unhindered toll. The 
general death-rate has risen 46 per cent. since 1913, and the 
mortality for tuberculosis 250 per cent.’ 

‘‘Budapest, according to our information, is one vast city of 
misery and suffering. The number of deaths is double that of 
births. ... In Roumania tuberculosis is. spreading in an 
alarming and unprecedented manner. All energies are devoted 
to keeping the typhus epidemic at bay. . Typhus and small- 
pox have invaded the four countries composing Czecho-Slovakia, 
and there is lack of medicines, soap, and physicians. The shelves 
of their pharmacies and their hospitals are bare. In Serbia typhus 
has broken out again, and there are but two hundred physicians 
to minister to the needs of that entire country. In Montenegro, 
where food is running short, there are but five physicians for an 
estimated population of four hundred and fifty thousand.” 


VIENNA. 


And “these are but a few of the top-notes of the tragedy,” 
with no word of Russia, Germany, or Armenia. To those who 
would say that this is not our affair Mr. Davison would reply: 


‘*You can no more renounce the tribulations of these stricken 
people than you could escape the consequences of the war. One- 
half the world may not eat while the other half starves. How 
long do you believe the plague of typhus that is taking a hideous 
death-toll in Esthonia and Poland and the Ukraine and eating 
along the fringes of Germany and Czecho-Slovakia will confine 
itself to these remote lands? It is a parasitic disease, and if not 
throttled may spill into the western countries of Europe and 
creep to our own shores. ‘BS Ig 

“This is one menace at our threshold. The other, more 
threatening, more terrible, is the menace of the world’s ill-will. 
We can afford to die, but to be despised forever as a greedy and 
pharisaical nation is a fate that we must not incur.” 


The situation, said the speaker, is acute and far beyond the 


scope of individual charity. Mr. Davison suggests that Congress 
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appropriate not more than $500,000,000 to be spent by a com- 
mission headed by men of the type of Pershing, Hoover, and 
ex-Secretary Lane. The money would be loaned for fifteen years 
with liberal interest provisions. Other governments would be 
asked to participate. Mr. Davison is “‘confident that if the 
United States of America was to announce that it proposed to 
move to rescue those suffering peoples there would go about the 
world a ery of joy.”” He is “‘also confident that our action would 
be followed by the governments of Great Britain, of Holland, of 
the Scandinavian countries, of Spain and of Japan, and that 
France, and Belgium, and Italy, notwithstanding all their losses, 
would help to the best of their ability.” What Mr. Davison 
proposes, says the New York Evening Mail, is no “entangling 
alliance,” ‘‘no charity,”’ but a call to assert moral and spiritual 
leadership; ‘‘let America return to Europe this time bearing 
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°rteeted by Georze Matthew Adams 


WASHINGTON SAID NOTHING ABOUT THE ENTANGLEMENTS OF HUMANITY. 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


neither arms nor a political program, but with means and pur- 
poses that underwrite the brotherhood of man.” 

All Mr. Davison said about disease conditions in Poland is 
supported by our Minister, Hugh Gibson; Eliot Wadsworth, of 
the Red Cross; and Colonel Gilchrist, of our Army’s medical 
relief expedition, says the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post. There are, however, some conflicting re- 
ports. President Vauclain, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
has just returned from Eastern Europe. Press dispatches report 
him as saying that “food is plentiful everywhere,” that he 
“didn’t see any more starving in Europe than there is in New 
York,” that ‘American food ought to stay in our own country 
to help our own good people,” and that “‘ what the United States 
wants to do is to bring back the food committees, the relief 
committees, the sustenance committees, the milk-shake com- 
mittees, and the like and put them to work.”’ The Baltimore 
News quotes Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as saying after a study of conditions in the Balkans: 

“‘Americans are largely wasting their sympathy when they 
talk of destitute, hungry women and children in Europe. There 
aren’tany. We might save our sympathy for America, where the 
food situation is not much better than abroad. Either Ameri- 
eans are becoming hysterical in their desire to aid every one or 
else the people here are being imposed upon.” 

The Pittsburg Dispatch admits that there is suffering in Eastern 
Europe, but it would like to ask what the governments of those 
countries are doing for the people. Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, 





Poland, and the Ukraine have been figuring in the war-news, 
it remarks, ever since the Great War ended. Wherefore, ‘‘if 
America is to give another half billion for Eastern European 
relief should it not be insisted before we do so that the new 
nations disarm, withdraw inside their own boundaries, and 
settle down to work?’’ The Albany Journal seems to fear that 
the international Good Samaritan is being imposed on; that 
in some parts of Europe the dependence on American aid has 
destroyed the impulse to self-help. And it further suggests 
that the Samaritan’s resources are not To raise 
$500,000,000 would mean taxing every family $20, “and that 
would be added to a burden of taxation already very heavy.” 


unlimited. 





WHAT PEOPLE MEAN BY “CHRISTIAN” 


HAT DOES THE WORD CHRISTIAN MEAN to 
the average man? An English physician has for 
twenty years heard his hospital patients—generally 
poor and uneducated people—use the word. Few of them, 
he says in a letter to The Church Times (London, Anglican), 
could make out even a presentable definition of the word. Yet, 
‘they all know more or less what they mean by it. It is shock- 
ingly inexact; but life would take to itself fresh hues of added 
loveliness if an appreciable number of us could but realize the 


conception which it endeavors to define.” In the course of his 


reflections on the popular use of the word, this Christian doctor 
has come to these conclusions: 


“1. Perhaps the most interesting point of all. ‘Christian’ 
used as an adjective and applied to acts, standards, intentions, 
ete., has an almost exclusively ethical meaning. Of doctrinal 
significance there is hardly a trace. ‘I call that a truly Chris- 
tian work’ means a kindly, probably compassionate, possibly a 
self-denying undertaking. Sometimes a large degree of toler- 
ance is implied. ‘Ah! now that’s the Christian way of looking 
at it,’ was certainly intended to convey appreciation of charitable 
allowance made for an admitted failing. Once I heard it ap- 
plied:to an animal. ‘I often says to my husband he’s as good 
a Christian as what I am’ was a tribute paid to an ungainly bull- 
terrier of very doubtful lineage, on account of the interest he 
displayed in the welfare of the younger children. 

“2. The ease is rather different with such a phrase as ‘a 
Christian man.’ Here some recognition of a doctrinal standard 
is clearly disclosed. I do not think that it would be considered 
suitable as an epithet describing the character of a profest atheist 
or agnostic, however admirable his ‘life and conversation’ were 
known to be. Not, I think, necessarily conversion, and cer- 
tainly not baptism, but rather adherence to some definitely 
Christian body appears to be a sine qua non. But the ethical 
aspect has by no means disappeared. If actions are held not to 
correspond with declared opinions, the title to the appellation 
‘Christian’ will- be openly disputed. ‘And he ealls himself a 
Christian!’ This, delivered with withering emphasis, was the 
fitting conclusion to an aspersion on the rapacity of a landlord 
who (altho a deacon) had tried to exact regular payment of rent.” 





THE COLLEGE GIRL’S RELIGION—The American college 
girl of to-day may be as religious as the young woman of an 
earlier generation, but her religion is more likely to take a prac- 
tical turn, according to statements which have recently appeared 
in the press and which have been collected for the benefit of 
English readers by The Christian World (London). This Free 
Church weekly cites as authority several Bryn Mawr teachers: 


‘‘Miss Helen Taft, the acting president of Bryn Mawr, re- 
marks that the girl of to-day does not wear her religion on her 
sleeve, but makes it go to work. The number of girls who are 
doing real work of social service is increasing every year, and 
they do it from a feeling of individual responsibility to society 
and a definite religious inspiration. Miss Smith, the Dean of 
Bryn Mawr, takes practically the same view. ‘Girls,’ she re- 
marks, ‘are not so likely to indulge in religious discussion as 
they used to do. The dreamy, contemplative religious type 
is not so pronounced as it was years ago, but in its place has 
come a growing interest in applied Christianity.” 








SAINT JOAN OF ARC 


LWAYS A SAINT in the popular mind, the canoniza- 
tion of Joan of Arc on May 16 in the historic basilica 
at Rome five hundred years after her martyrdom ‘‘was 

hardly more than an official ratification of a sainthood revered 
by free peoples everywhere.’ All Christendom joined in pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of the French heroine. The canoniza- 
tion ceremony, conducted by Pope Benedict, was described 
in the press dispatches as the most impressive function in several 


centuries. Thirty thousand persons, including 140 
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tailed, than history can present it.””’ Even so, we are taught 


to remember: 


“She was the last, most perfect embodiment of chivalry and 
of profound medieval faith. That an untaught rustic girl of 
seventeen should in four months rise to command armies, defeat 
an apparently invincible foe, and reunite a France that for 
years had been the prey of a ruthless blood feud between the 
Duke of Burgundy and the Dauphin, with foreign enemies and 
mercenary nobles exploiting the civil war—this seems almost 
the wild imagining of romantic chroniclers. Her sublime cour- 
age and perfect simplicity are understandable. But whence 





descendants of ihe shepherd girl’s family and 








Church dignitaries from all parts of the world, 
witnessed the rites in St. Peter’s. There 
remarkable scenes of devotion at the celebration 
in Westminster Cathedral, London, which was 
thronged by visitors from China, India, Russia, 
and other countries, and a war-pageant organized 
by the Catholic Women’s League in the form of 
a long procession through the adjacent streets 


were 


was witnessed by one hundred thousand people. 
In Paris, where processions are prohibited, the 
elevation of the martyred maid to sainthood was 
celebrated in every church, from historic Notre 
Dame to the humblest chapel in the suburbs. In 
New York twenty thousand people overflowed the 
campus at Fordham University to watch a color- 
ful pageant of eight episodes depicting the epochal 
days in the life of the Maid of Domremy, and 
ships of the United States Navy stationed in the 
Hudson River fired the national salute of twenty- 
one guns in honor of her entry into the ‘‘ Peerage 
centuries 


of Heaven.” Burned five 


heretic and a witch, the French shepherd-girl is 


ago as a 
to-day an international heroine, and, says the 
New York Tribune, “‘it was an outstanding fact of 
our campaign in the Great War that Joan of Arc 
was almost as much the heroine of the dough-boy 
as of the poilu.’”’ Itis because she inspired the be- 
ginnings of French nationality and gladly gave her 
life for her country that she has become ‘‘the 
heroine of patriots everywhere. She stands the 
saint of patriotism, of nationalism, wherever those 
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words spell sacrifice and devotion to the welfare 


of one’s countrymen.” The first petition for canoni- 


zation was made in 1869, by the Bishop of Orleans 





High dignitaries of the Catholic Church assembled before Joan’s statue on River- 


AMERICA HONORS “* 


side.Drive, New York, on the day of her canonization. 








and twelve colleagues. The decree of heroicity 
was published in 1904; the proof of the three re- 
quired miracles—three modern cures following invocation to 
Joan—was admitted in 1908; beatification ensued in 1909, and 
in March, 1919, the Pope’s decision was given for canonization. 
**Joan’s exaltation would have come before had it not been for 
powerful influences in the way,”’ says the New York Evening Post. 
“The Court of France, which, under Charles VII., abandoned 
the Maid; the University of Paris, which condemned her as traitor 
and heretic; the Burgundians, whom she fought—these the Church 
was long reluctant to offend.”’ Later it was reluctant to ‘offend 
English Catholics, tho Joan’s best celebraters have included 
men of English blood—De Quincey, Andrew Lang, and our Mark 
Twain—as her harshest critics have been French anticlericals 
like Anatole France. 
Protestants and Catholics alike, long the great inspiration of 
France,”’ and ‘‘Joan is no less the world’s first heroine for being 
now a saint of the Church.” But if there is any reason for 
regretting her canonization, “it is that it seems to carry her 
further back into the mystic region of legend in which she is too 
deep already.”’ Her story:‘‘would have taxed men’s credulity 
even had it been more fully documented, more realistically de- 


” 


However, she has been “‘long glorified by 


came the military sagacity by which she divined the essential 
military rules of concentration, rapid movement, and tenacity 
in attack, or the political sagacity which told her just what 
would revive France's hopes and unity? The dark background 
of intrigue, selfishness, and treachery seems an added touch of 
fiction.”’ 


“The civil tribute has gone out ungrudgingly to Joan of Are 
in all lands; to young and old in all civilized countries her 
saintly character and crowning sacrifice have become household 


words,”’ remarks the Boston Herald, and it proceeds: 


“‘Michelet and Anatole France paid that tribute eloquently 
in her own tongue, and for the older Germany Schiller awarded 
it not less impressively in his ‘Jungfrau von Orleans.’ England, 
herself involved in the tragedy, asserted her later self in Southey’s 
‘Joan of Are’ and in numerous appreciations by such writers as 
Andrew Lang, Douglas Murray, and Mrs. Oliphant; for esti- 
mates by American admirers read Mark Twain’s historical novel 
and F. C. Lowell’s account of the heroine. In most of these 
studies Joan found her natural setting in a crucial episode of 
French history; since the war broke she has been more than 
ever regarded as a symbol of the military valor and the heroism 
of France. And for Frenchmen, that she will always remain. 
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But there are signs of a larger view in which all may join with- 
out detriment to the tradition which has built itself up around 
her as religious enthusiast, as leader of armies, and as adviser 
of kings: the appeal is to our common humanity.” 





HOW THE Y. M. C. A. WILL SPEND 
ITS SURPLUS 


HE QUESTION as to what the Y. M. C. A. did with the 
vast funds raised for war-purposes through popular 
has become of the surplus is 
The total funds 


subscription and what 
answered in its recently published report. 
placed in the hands of 
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* HUMANIZING HEAVEN 


ERHAPS MORE PEOPLE would like to go to heaven 
if they thought the place was really attractive, observes 
The Churchman. Conventional Christianity, this Episco- 
palian weekly reflects, may have erred in not making heaven 
human enough. It is for this reason, we are told, that the 
spiritualists’ deseriptions of a life in 
smoke their cigars and keep up other old habits have won the 
ear of ‘‘hard-headed persons who have been left cold by the 
The 


‘to have too many harps 


future which men can 


Church's teaching concerning the resurrection and heaven.” 


writer thinks that it is quite possible 
and too much hymn- 





the War-Work Council 


singing in heaven.” 





for work among soldiers 
under the American flag 
and for soldiers under 
Allied flags as well, par- 
ticularly the French 
and Italian, amounted 
to about $162,000,000. 
The outlay up to the 
close of 1919 was $129,- 
000,000. The balance 
of nearly $33,000,000, 
we are told by The Con- 
tinent -(Presbyterian), 
“has constituted a diffi- 
eult problem for the 
finance committee.” 
The money could not be 
returned to the donors, 
and, since it was impos- 
sible to go on withthe 
work for which it was 
contributed, 





expressly 
owing to the unexpect- 
edly early ending of the 
war, it became the task 
of the administrators to 
settle upon such dispo- 
sition as would 
to meet the ap- 


seem 
best 
proval from supporters 
of the original program. 


““Rows of saints kneel- 
ing in perpetual adora- 
tion do not, as a con- 
tinuous occupation 


through eternity,appeal 





to most people.” If 
that is the only heaven- 
ly task .worth featur- 
ing, the editor of The 
Churchman thinks that 
the less said about it 
the better, ‘‘for people 
are not won by that 


kind of propaganda.” 


He continues: 


‘Heaven to attract 
must be attractive. We 
confess that certain 
hymns and teachings 
about heaven have left 
much to be desired. 
Heaven must be pre- 
sented as exceeding all 
that we can desire: it 
must not be painted as 
something which we can 
not imagine ourselves 
desiring. 

“May it not be that 
here is the explanation 
why the Christian doe- 
trine of immortality 
has not gript the im- 
agination of the modern 





As to how the problem nd, Bow York 


was met we learn: 





‘The decision as pub- 








Copyrighted by Underwood & Underw world? The Christian 
COMMEMORATING JOAN’S MARTYRDOM. heaven must be made 

One of the episodes in the pageant at Fordham University, New York City. human. What on 
have found best and 

most satisfying here 





lished begins with the 

donation of $1,821,000 

to the Federal Government for continuation of welfare work 
in Army and Navy up until July 1, when at the beginning 
of the Government’s fiscal year the first Congressional ap- 
propriation for this purpose will become available. An ad- 
ditional sum of nearly a million is set aside to continue Y. M. 
C. A. work with the detachments of the Army still doing guard 
duty on the Rhine in Germany. Another lump of $5,000,000 is 
allotted to be spent in scholarships for former soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who wish education. 

“Tt has also been determined to go on with Y. M. C. A. 
service to the Allied armies and to prisoners of war until peace 
conditions are fully restored, and $11,000,000 is allotted to this 
purpose. Out of a large unallotted surplus still remaining, it is 
proposed to retain for at least two years a reserve fund which the 
Y. M. C. A. will keep on hand for any other national emergency 
in which it regards itself able to serve the public interest. An 
interesting side item brought out by the audit is the fact that 
the operation of the canteens in France, where deficit was con- 
sidered certain, showed an unexpected balance of $500,000, 
beeause the French and American governments remitted a lot 
of transportation charges. This sum has been donated to the 
American Legion.” 





must be admitted to be 
at least a symbol of what they shall find there. Friendship 


and work, beauty and striving, bear the seal of the eternal. We 
want them in heaven. Without them we can not think of 
heaven as a happy place. ‘Eyes have not seen nor ears 


heard’—that is St. Paul’s way of stimulating curiosity in God’s 
resourcefulness. 

‘In spite of the doctrine of the Incarnation, there has been 
always among Christians a tendency to make God, heaven, 
and the Church inhuman. To some people human matters are 
unhallowed. To drag our human interest into God’s presence 
is to desecrate what is sacred. 

“That is not a childish view, for children, if let alone, think 
of God as a very human person, and if let alone they would 
think of chureh as a very human place. But a certain mock 
seriousness, born of sentimentalism, soon robs them of this 
healthy, innocent instinct. 

“More people, we believe, will want to go to church if they 
are taught to meet a human God there and to act like human 
beings in his [presence, and more people will want to gc to 
heaven, if heaven is described in the churches as a desirable 
place to live in. Let us dare to believe and trust that we shall 
have fun in heaven.” 
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Housekeepers can rest if— 





If they take advantage of such labor-savers as 
Campbell’s Beans. This summer, take every 
possible moment away from household cares and 


i give it to relaxation. Although Campbell’s cost 
: you no trouble whatever, they are as tempting 
i and delicious as they are nourishing. Slow-cooked; 





thoroughly digestible. Serve hot or cold. Order 
them by the case for convenience. 


15c a Can 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada 
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ROM the day that Daisy Ashford 
burst upon a startled world, it was to 
be expected that precocious children with 
literary gifts would be brought forward. 
The claims of Hilda Conkling to real poetic 
powers seem beyond dispute. At least, we 
have the asseveration of Miss Amy Lowell 
that the volume called ‘‘ Poems by a Little 
Girl (Frederick A. Stokes Company) is 
emphatically ‘“‘the stuff and essence of 
poetry.” Hilda Conkling, we are informed, 
is the daughter of Mrs. Grace Hazard 
Conkling, of Smith College, and is now 
between nine and ten years of age. “Hilda 
tells her poems, and the method of it is 
this: They come out in the course of con- 
versation, and Mrs. Conkling is so often 
engaged in writing that there is nothing to 
be remarked if she scribbles absently while 
talking to the little girls. But this serib- 
bling is really a complete draft of the poem. 
Occasionally Mrs. Conkling writes down the 
poem later from memory and reads it after- 
ward to the child, who always remembers 
if it is not exactly in its original form. No 
line, no cadence, is altered from Hilda’s 
version; the titles have been added for 
convenience, but they are merely obvious 
handles derived from the text.’”” We quote 
a few for our readers to judge: 


VELVETS 
By a Bed of Pansies 
By HILDA CONKLING 


This pansy has a thinking face 
Like the yellow moon. 

This one has a face with white blots; 
I call him the clown. 

Here goes one down the grass 
With a pretty look of plumpness; 
She is a little girl going to school 
With her hands in the pockets of her pinafore. 
Her name is Sue. 

I like this one, in a bonnet, 
Waiting, 

Her eyes are so deep! 

But these on the other side, 
These that wear purple and blue, 
They are the Velvets, 

The king with his cloak, 

The queen with her gown, 

The prince with his feather. 
These are dark and quiet 

And stay alone. 

I know you, Velvets, 

Color of Dark, 

Like the pine-tree on the hill 
When stars shine! 


“Ir any misguided schoolmistress had 
ever suggested that a poem should have 
rime and meter,’’ says Miss Lowell, ‘‘ this 
book would never have been told.” The 
great majority of the poems are built upon 
cadences, ‘‘and the subtlety of this little 
girl’s cadences is a delight to those who 
can hear them.’’ Miss Lowell seems to find 





in Hilda Conkling a born advocat ; of her 
own theory of poetry: 


RED ROOSTER 
By Hitpa CoNKLING 

Red Rooster in your gray coop 
O stately creature with tail-fec.thers red and blue, 
Yellow and black, 
You have a comb gay as a parade 
On your head: 
You have pearl trinkets 
On your feet: 
The short feathers smooth along your back 
Are the dark color of vet rocks, 
Or the rippled green of ships 
When I look at their sides through water. 
I don't know how you happened to be made 
So proud, so foolish, 
Wearing your coat of many colors, 
Shouting all day long your crooked words, 
Loud ... sharp... not beautiful! 


THE LONESOME GREEN APPLE 
By HILpA CONKLING 

There was a little green apple 

That had lasted over winter. 

He had one leaf...... 

In spite of that he was lonesome. 

He wondered what he could do 

When the blossoms were all around him, 

But one day he saw something! 

Petals were falling, faces were looking out, 

Shapes like his were coming in the buds; 

Then he said: 

“Tf I hold on 

There will be a tree-full, 

And I shall know more than any of them!”’ 


WueEn Hilda grows up and is old enough 
to lecture on poetry, we wonder if she will 
have anything wiser or more humorous to 
say about it than here: 


POEMS 

By HiupA CONKLING 
See the fur coats go by! 
The morning is like the inside of a snow-apple. 
I will curl myself cushion-shape 
On the window-seat ; 
I will read poems by snow-light. 
If I can not understand them so, 
I will turn them upside down 
And read them by the red candles 
Of garden brambles. 


FLowers quite naturally form the sub- 
ject of many of this child’s poems, but 
as between the pansies and the dandelions, 
we see evidence that the imagination is at 
work on fundamental differences in these 
objects of childish interest: 


DANDELION 

By HILDA CONKLING 
O little soldier with the golden helmet, 
What are you guarding on my lawn? 
You with your green gun 
And your yellow beard, 
Why do you stand so stiff? 
There is only the grass to fight! 





The Yale Review is a constant purveyor 
of good poetry, but its April issue outdoes 
itself. Masefield, Drinkwater, Noyes, 
Nichols—almost the rosary of England’s 
poetic contemporaries. Their contribu- 
tions run to such unusual lengths, tho, 
that we fall back upon one of the two 
Americans, not as a protest against Anglo- 
philism, tho, but because this one is the 
most poignant: 


TO E. T. 
By RoBErRT FROST 


[ slumbered with your poems on my breast 
Spread open as I dropt them half read through, 
Like dove wings on a figure on a tomb 

To see if, in a dream, they brought of you, 


I might not have the chance I missed in life 
Through some delay, and call you to your face 
First soldier, and then poet, and then both, 
Who died a soldier-poet of your race. 


I meant, you meant, that nothing should remain 
Unsaid between us, brother, and this remained— 
And one thing more that was not then to say: 
The Victory for what it lost and gained. 


You went to meet the shell’s embrace of fire 
On Vimy Ridge; and when you fell that day 
The war seemed over more for you than me, 
But now for me than you—the other way. 


How over, tho, for even me who knew 

The foe thrust back unsafe beyond the Rhine, 

If I was not to speak of it to you 

And see you pleased once more with words of 
mine? 


THE impressive pageant that passes by 
Methuselah in the following poem seems 
all to be imagined, as we ourselves, short 
of life; but tradition, of course, gives him 
many contemporaries almost matching him 
in longevity. Such truths are inconve- 
nient when judging poetry and we prefer to 
see the ancient Hebrew folk as Mr. Lewis 
does in The Yale Review: 


METHUSELAH 
By CHARLTON M. LEwIs 


Grim watcher on a barren promontory 

That stretched from Eden’s confines toward the 
Flood, 

He saw the surging of the generations 

Sweep past him from the deep into the gulf, 

To tower and crash and disappear in thunder. 

At first their futile tumult only curled 

To an ironic wonder his thin lip; 

But gray years cast their weight of wisdom on 
him, 

Leaving him bowed; and so the scorn was changed 

In his proud heart to envy, love, and awe. 

For still they passed, the generations passed, 

Rearing their heads in the impetuous charge, 

To live ahd die in one white glory—then 

To slip back soundless, on the ocean floor, 

To the unfathomed mercies of the deep. 


‘ 
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Simmons Company, 1920 


Lack of Sleep may be 
the fault of Your Bed 


HE normal healthy person 

should never have any trouble 

in sleeping soundly. Neither 

work nor worry can keep you 

awake night after night if your 
bed invites complete repose. 

If your bed is quiet, the very fatigue 
of the day will make your nerves relax. 
But it only takes the slight creak of a 
wooden bed, the rattle of an ordinary 
metal bed, to startle the nerves, causing 
dreams and restlessness. 
+. 0..°% 


You should know the 
Simmons Bed— 

The noiseless bed— 

The bed duilt for sleep. 

Thousands of people will 
tell you that they never 
realized how deep and 

¢s ” sound sleep can be, until 

The SHERATON’ they discarded ae tok and ordi- 
No. 1967—in Twin Pair nary metal beds for a Simmons Bed— 


Made of Simmons’ new Square noiseless, restful, sleep-inviting. 
Steel Tubing—Seamless, smooth 
and beautifully finished. 

Exquisitely enameled in the ac- 
cepted Decorative Colors. 

Has the Simmons patented 
pressed steel Noiseless Corner 
Locks. Easy rolling casters. 

Your choice of Twin Pair and 


SIMMONS 


Simmons Company are pioneer mak- 
ers of Metal Beds built for sleep— 

Makers of the wonderful Simmons 
Springs that really do invite the body to 
lie out flat, every muscle relaxed— 

Specialists, too, in Twin Beds—that 
fine principle of a separate bed for every 
one, so that one sleeper does not dis- 
turb the other, or communicate a cold 
or other ailment. 


* * * 


Ask the leading dealer in your section 
about Simmons Steel Beds, Brass Beds, 
Children’s Cribs and Springs—the most 
popular sleeping equipment in his store. 

They cost little if any more than or- 
dinary beds and springs. 

And when you are selecting your Sim- 
mons Beds with an eye to their appear- 
ance in the room, you will see that Sim- 
mons has for the first time established 
beautiful and authoritative design in 
Metal Beds. 


Sleep is a big subject! Write us for the brochure, “What Leading Medical Journals and 
Health Magazines Say About Separate Beds and Sound Sleep.” Free of charge. 


COMPANY 


Double Width. Specially pleasing ELIZABETH ATLANTA KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


in Twin Pair. 


SIMMONS BEDS-Built forSleep 
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NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


the first action in a national convention, it was related 

in our issue of last week, is the fight of contesting dele- 
gates. Some States send opposing delegations with claims for 
recognition, and the National Committee decides cases as it 
seems best. Now, it is to be noted that when certain delegates 
have been refused recognition by the National Committee they 
may appeal to the credentials committee of the convention, 
which is made up of one delegate from each State. Then comes 
the fight in the credentials committee, which may indicate how 
the cat will jump, according to Mr. Gordon Lamont, who, in 
the New York Evening Post, calls attention to the fact that 
the credentials committee, on account of its organization, re- 
fleets convention sentiment to a remarkable degree. In case 
the credentials committee is made up of a different political sen- 
timent from the National Committee, as sometimes happens, 
an interesting situation develops. The cases occasionally are 
not disposed of until they are presented in a report to the 
convention itself and a vote on the matter is taken. Here. 
again, is a way to test the sentiment of the convention, as these 
eontests are nearly always decided along political lines. Then 
the convention-roll is drawn up, and this informant proceeds: 

“‘While the National Committee and the credentials com- 
mittee are working on the protesting delegations, the resolutions 
committee has been drafting a platform for adoption by the con- 
vention. This becomes the creed of the party in the campaign. 

“The convention has the option of voting on the platform 
or nominating. If the platform is adopted and a machine 
slate is being proposed, this becomes another chance to see the 
sentiment of the convention. It is reasonably certain that the 
platform will agree with the ideas of the probable nominee. It 
has happened that the nominee overturned a previously adopted 
platform. This happened in 1904, when Parker sent to the 
Democratic Convention at St. Louis his famous ‘gold telegram.’ 

“The convention is first called to order by the chairman of 
the National Committee, who then turns it over to the tem- 
porary chairman, who assumes control until the permanent or- 
ganization committee makes its report. 

“‘When the chairman announces, ‘Gentlemen, the convention 
is now open for nominations for. President of the United States,’ 
the excitement begins. Due to its alphabetical advantages, 
Alabama, at the head of the roll, is in a strategic position. If 
Alabama delegates are interested in the selection of any one can- 
didate they will yield to the State nominating that candidate. 
That is the cue for the chairman of that State delegation to 
present the man to make the nominating speech. He has 
already been selected, and there are two alternates ready to 
jump into the breach if anything should go wrong. He takes 
the platform, and at the mention of the candidate the profes- 
sional applauders are in an uproar.” 


(Ye it sti UNDER WAY—In the ordinary course 


PEAK HOURS IN A CONVENTION—The applause may run 
an hour, we are told, while the entire crowd is becoming weary 
of the performance. It is perfectly mechanical and every one 
recognizes this, yet, as Mr. Lamont says, delegates seem to attach 
importance to it, and it will probably continue as long as there 
are conventions. It is one of the inexplicable things about con- 
ventions, and we read that— 

‘Professional cheer-leaders take the stage, flags are pulled 
out from under the coats of some delegations, and slogans are 
chanted by perspiring groups of enthusiasts. During the bel- 
lowing the press-stands are usually overrun by delegates in their 
insane frenzy. In the past newspaper men have been trampled 





on during these exciting moments; they have been kicked in 
the face and their watches on the desks in front of them smashed. 
This year the newspaper men have asked for police protection, 
and have been promised it. 

“Suppose Alabama passes in case it has no candidate and in 
case it is not interested in the nomination of any one. The roll 
is called and the next States in line are called. This goes on 
until a nomination is made. After the first outburst of the first 
nomination the other nominations are made in the same man- 
ner, with the same confusion and excitement. If the applause 
for the first candidate has lasted one hour the managers for the 
next candidate try to keep it up for one hour and five minutes. 

“After all the nominations are in comes the balloting. The 
roll is again called and the States cast their ballots in alpha- 
It is very seldom that any candidate wins on 
the first ballot. There is seuffling back and forth between the 
managers, trading and making concessions. This is the real 
work of conventions. The second ballot is taken, and some 
candidate shows a gain; others show aloss. The canny manager 
may hold back some of his votes on the first ballot to show an 
impressive gain on the second ballot. Others are doing the same 
thing. The convention is watching with eagerness to see 
whether or not one man is showing a lead. Ballot after ballot 
is taken and the votes for the weak candidates are shifted to 
the credit of the stronger one. The delegates themselves are 
anxious to get on the band wagon. That is part of the psychology 
of the game. 

“The skilled manager will be busy, out of sight, making 
promises and threats to bring unwilling delegates around to his 
candidate. The balloting may go on for several days. In 1912 
Wilson did not win until the forty-sixth ballot after a neck-and- 
neck run with Champ Clark.” 


betieal order. 


HOW THE CONVENTIONS ARE ORGANIZED—The time and 
place of the meeting of the National Nominating Convention of a 
party is fixt by the National Committee of that party some months 
before the date appointed. The meeting is ealled by the chair- 
man of the National Committee, and from that moment the 
Presidential campaign can be said to be really under way. Much 
of the important business of selecting a candidate is done so 
completely within the inner walls of the party edifice that the 
public knows little and seemingly cares less about it. But a 
matter of obvious news interest that never fails to attract great 
public interest is the choice of a convention city. Some ‘cities 
have a special interest in securing the convention, and they send 
delegates to appear before the National Committee in order to 
present their claims and attractions. In his volume on “ Politi- 
cal Parties and Party Problems in the United States” (Putnam's), 
Mr. J. A. Woodburn recalls that in the early years of the century 
Baltimore came to be known as the “‘convention city.” ‘“‘ This 
was because of its easy access, half-way between the North and 
the South, and because it was supposed not to be permeated too 
greatly either with Northern or with Southern influence. In 
later years Chicago has more often than any other city been 
chosen for national conventions. This is largely due to the fact 
that Chicago is so centrally located and in size and accommoda- 
tion so well adapted to provide for the immense crowd of dele- 
gates and visitors that are drawn together at these quadrennial 
conventions.’”” This year the National Convention of the Re- 


publican party meets at Chicago on June 7; and the National 
Convention of the Democratic party meets at San Francisco on 
June 28. This is the first time that San Francisco has acted 
the host to a national convention. 
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‘The shoes men are buying for summer comfort 


Many new types for outing and everyday wear 


T THE seashore or in the mountains—on the street or 
at the tennis court—wherever you go this summer you 
will see Keds. 


These light, springy canvas shoes are ideal for work or play 
in warm weather. Their elastic rubber soles put new life in 
your step. Their soft, pliable fabric makes them always cool 
and comfortable. 


Keds are just the thing: for games or any kind of summer 
wear. They allow the’ foot full freedom with just the right 
support. They always give a perfect grip, whether you are 
playing a fast set of tennis or standing on the smooth deck of 

a motor boat. It is because of these features that Keds are 
he so popular for every vacation need. 





The standard shoes for tennis, boating 


' Other types of Keds and vacation wear. Made of light canvas, 
‘ * in high or low models—while or brown— 
a Besides these standard types Keds are made in many spe- with black, gray, or red rubber soles 
ee .9 cial. models for different purposes—high shoes and low shoes, 
*ye*: with or without heels, in many weights, shapes, and colors. 
There are sturdy work shoes, light gymnasium shoes, and 


heavy reinforced models for hiking and rough service. 


Some.of thedatest models are made just like leather shoes, 
with regular welt construction soles and firmly boxed toes. This 
means a more formal, dignified shoe—just the shoe you have 

‘ . needed to wear with your white flannels or Palm Beacii suit. 


With these additions, Keds are now a complete line of can- 
vas summer shoes—ranging from the easy, less formal tennis 
shoe to the latest and most fashionable styles of footwear. 
Last year millions of pairs of Keds were worn by men, women, 
and children. 


Keds are made only by the United States Rubber Company 
—the oldest and largest rubber organization in the world. 
You will find them at every good shoe store. Ask to see the 
various models—notice how wonderfully light, cool and 
comfortable they are. 

Look for the name Keds on the sole. 

For men and women $1.50 — $7.00 
For children $1.15 — $4.50 





One of the smart special types for 
summer wear. Made of the finest while 
canvas—in high or Oxford models— 
with welt construction soles which give 
all the style of leather shoes. i& 


a 






Sturdy sport shoes—with or without 
heels. Made of heavy white or brown duck. 
Brown leather trimmings with ankle patch 
—red rubber soles and toe cap. 










United States Rubber Company 
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: | “Now we can dance” 


In thousands of pleasant vacation 
places this happy scene is repeated 
every year. With this Vacation Model 
Columbia Grafonola you can dance 
to the very last note of every record. 
It is equipped with the exclusive 
Columbia Non-Set Automatic Stop. 
Nothing to move or set or measure. 
Just put on your record and the 
Grafonola plays and stops itself. 


Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models 
up to $300; Period Designs up io $2100. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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TRADE BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


HE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES with Mexico 

has been ‘‘heading for’’ the $300,000,000 line in the 

fiseal year 1920, which ends June 30. Our trade with 
Mexico even during the disturbed period since the resignation 
of President Diaz in 1911 has shown remarkable gains. It 
totaled, says a statement by the National City Bank of New 
York, $115,000,000 in 1910; dropt to $110,000,000 in 1915; then, 
despite the continued disturbances since that date, advanced to 
$191,000,000 in 1917, $245,000,000 in 1918, and $278,000,000 in 
1919, while the March figures, the latest received, indicated a 
total of over $300,000,000 in the fiscal year ending with June, 
1920. Whether recent events in Mexico will prevent its reach- 
ing that high-water mark of $300,000,000 for the current fiscal 
year can not now be foretold. It is a fact, however, that the 
sales by the United States to our 15,000,000 neighbors in Mexico 
in the calendar year 1919 were more than to the 300,000,000 
inhabitants of India or the 400,000,000 of China. Our imports 
from Mexico in the ealendar year 1919 were $148,926,000; 
exports to Mexico $131,452,000. 

What are the articles forming this large and rapidly increasing 
trade with our neighbors at the south, separated from the 
United States by only an imaginary line, or at the best a compar- 
atively narrow stream of water? On the import side, sisal (a 
substitute for hemp), $40,000,000; crude petroleum $26,000,000; 
copper, $20,000,000; raw cotton, $10,000,000; hides, $10,000,- 
000; coffee, $5,500,000; lead. $5,000,000; mahogany, india- 
rubber, and sundry other tropical products about $500,000 each. 
On the export side, manufactures form a very large percentage 
of the sales, including iron pipes over $7,000,000; cotton cloths, 
$6,500,000; flour, $5,600,000; sugar, $2,500,000; automobiles, 
$2,350,000; lard, $2,200,000; shoes, $2,000,000; lumber, $1,- 
200,000; automobile tires, nearly $1,000,000; eggs, $787,000; 
dyestuffs, $715,000; canned salmon, $703,000; cotton-knit goods, 
$675,000; paper, $568,000; paraffin, $504,000; railway-cars, 
$497,000; cement, $495,000; plows, $481,000; galvanized 
iron, $464,000; steel rails, $461,000; typewriters, $422,000; 
and structural iron, $401,000, while the hundreds of other articles 
ranging below those above enumerated made a total of exports 
to Mexico in the calendar year 1919, to which the above figures 
relate, of $131,452,000 against $97,789,000 in the calendar year 
1918. 

Quite naturally the United States supplies a large proportion 
of the imports of Mexico, lying just alongside, as she does, and 
takes a corresponding proportion of her exports. Even prior 
to the war we were supplying about one-half of Mexico’s .im- 
ports, while our European friends were supplying the other half. 
With the circumstances of the war, their facilities for supply- 
ing the class of merchandise required by Mexico were naturally 
minimized, and as a result the United States is now supplying 
about 85 per cent. of the merchandise imported into Mexico 
and taking about 90 per cent. of her exports. 

Still another reason for the large trade between Mexico and 
the United States lies in the fact that Mexico has a tropical or 
subtropical climate, while the climate of the United States is 
that of the temperate zone, and as a result the interchanges of 
tropical products on the one hand for temperate-zone products, 
and especially manufactures, on the other are very large. The 
United States now imports annually over $2,000,000,000 worth 
of tropical and subtropical products as against $350,000,000 
worth in 1900, and the fact that Mexico is able to supply mate- 
rial of this character, which includes india-rubber, fibers, coffee, 
cacao, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and vegetable oils, makes the 
markets of the United States especially attractive to her pro- 
ducers, while the fact that a very large proportion of her im- 
ports are manufactures renders this country especially attrac- 
tive to her buyers, particularly in view of the fact that the time 
required to obtain merchandise from the United States is nat- 
urally much less than that of goods ordered from Europe. 

One further reason for the gains in recent years of our share 
in the trade of Mexico is presumably due to the very large and 
steadily increasing amount of American capital invested in that 
country, which before the war was estimated at over a billion 
dollars and was recently estimated by Senator Fall, of New 
Mexico, in a speech in the United States Senate, at $2,000,000,000, 
or far in excess of that from any other country. 








LATEST FIGURES ON WORLD CURRENCY, NATIONAL 
DEBTS, AND INTEREST CHARGES 

In an address before the Salesmanagers’ Club of New York 
on April 30, Mr. O. P. Austin, statistician of the National City 
Bank of New York, presented the latest figures of world ecur- 
rency, national debts, interest charges, and other governmental 
expenditures, showing that the paper money of the world (exclu- 
sive of that issued by the Bolsheviki) had increased from about 
$7,000,000,000 at the beginning of the war to $40,000,000,000 
at the date of the armistice, and $56,000,000,000 at the present 
time; also that the national debts of the world had grown from 
$40,000,000,000 in 1913 to $265,000,000,000 in 1920, while world 
credits, another form of inflation, had also enormously increased. 
Meantime the world’s stock of gold available for currency has 
increased but about $2,000,000,000. 

The ratio of gold to paper currency of the world, he said, 
which stood in 1913 at about 70 per cent., was at the close of the 
war 18 per cent., and at the present time approximately 12 per 
cent. Especially startling was the fact that while the increase 
in world paper had been $33,000,000,000 during the war period, 
the increase since the close of hostilities had been $16,000,000,000, 
or about one-half as much in the eighteen months of after-war 
peace as in the fifty-one months of actual war. 

The world budgets are now approximately five times as much 
as before the war and the annual interest charges on world 
national debts now over $9,000,000,000 per annum as against 
about $1,750,000,000 immediately preceding the war. 

As to the effect of these conditions upon world prices, he de- 
clined to express his own opinion—altho he had one—saying 
that the duty of the statistician is to present figures and leave 
to others the expression of conclusions thereon. He quoted, 
however, liberally from many distinguished experts who, he 
said, had named inflation as the “‘most conspicuous” of the 
causes, and especially quoted from the present British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Sir Auckland Geddes, who, in a 
recent address to the British Board of Trade, of which he was 
then President, exprest the belief that prices would show little 
recession until deflation could be accomplished, and that even 
after deflation they would still remain materially higher than 
before the war. 





JAPAN INCREASES ITS BUYING OF IRON AND STEEL 


(The Wall Street Journal) 


Iron and steel buying in the United States by Japan has 
continued to increase even with the disappearance of war de- 
mand, contradicting the impression obtaining in some quarters 
that the return of peace would witness a decline in demand from 
that quarter. 

Under the impetus given business in Japan by the war more 
and more iron and steel is required. In view of the fact that she 
produces a relatively small amount of these, important Japanese 
buying is expected. 


The demand for steel rails, plates, sheets, structural iron, and 
steel pipe and tin plate in 1919 maintained the expansion that 
had characterized it in previous years. 

Official government data show the growth of Japan’s iron and 
steel buying in the United States in recent years. It is: 


1919 
36,324,064 


1918 
39,362,292 


1917 
26,386,606 


1916 


Wire nails, lbs........ 56,007 ,096 
Cast-iron pipe and fit- 

Se eRe 
Wrought pipes and fit- 


2,715,786 24,075,465 10,924,122 11,589,750 


oR ES 57,926,988 47,173,025 43,169,006 23,752,116 
Steel rails, gross tons... 152,997 81,243 75,113 2,97) 
Gal. iron and _ steel 

0 8 I Ree 13,313,507 5,337,953 9,882,089 4,628,607 
Steel plates, Ibs........ 545,851,094 269,686,510 577,335,991 174,100,197 
Steel sheets, Ibs....... 85,385,782 120,642,862 81,460,078 12,934,539 
Structural, gross tons... 49,920 24,197 35,514 24,405 
Tin plates, Ibs......... 101,837,517 82,080,957 48,986,444 54,230,362 
Barbed wire, Ibs....... 845,068 458,627 418,601 18,540,663 
All other wi: ., Ibs...... 59,582,379 67,450,924 51,724,222 47,773,438 
Metal wkg. machinery. $5,383,184 $4,047,172 $1,332,320 $801,449 
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OBREGON, CARRANZA, AND OTHERS IN THE MEXICAN MIX-UP 


é¢ CAN’T STEAL so much or so fast with my one hand 
as the others with two, and that is why the people 
prefer me,” General Obregon told Sefior Blasco Ibafiez, 
the Spanish novelist, during the latter’s visit to Mexico. The 
revolutionist prefaced this jocular explanation of his popularity 
with the observation that 


things happen in Mexico, it is hopeless to predict who will 
eventually take the lead in conducting the next governmental 
experiment in that country, but in any event General Obregon 
seems to be on top now, and his present prominence has given 
him a large amount of space in the American newspapers, where 

he and his exploits have been 





all of them down there are 
thieves, more or less, and 
that no doubt the Spaniard 
had heard gossip to the effect 
that the General was ‘“‘a bit 
of a thief’ himself. Of 
course, the novelist assured 
him that he never paid any 
attention: to gossip, and then 
Obregon, who is ‘‘invincible 
in conversation,” as Sefior 
Ibdiiez relates in the Chicago 
Tribune, went on to tell how 
he lost the hand and im- 
paired his thieving ability. 
He said it was carried off by 
a shell in battle, and after 
his men had given him first 
aid, they began to look for 
the missing hand. It could 
not be found until one of 
them held up a ten-dollar 
gold piece, whereupon the 
the 
lure of gold, rose from the 


hand, unable to resist 


ground in the form of a sort 


of bird with five wings. But 
be the reasons for General 


Obregon’s popularity in Mex- 
ico what they may, it seems 
that his is the one figure that 
stands out beyond all others 
in the chaos existing in that 


) eee 





discust with much wealth of 
detail. Like all Mexican 
leaders, he has had a pictur- 
esque career. According to 
Sefior Ibdfiez, he is not of 
the movie type of Mexican 
hero, however—copper-col- 
ored, with slanting eyes and 
thick, stiff, black hair. He is 
so white that it is hard to 
believe he has a single drop 
of Indian blood in his veins, 
tho such is said to be the 
“But he is 
character!’’ exclaims the nov- 
that 
‘‘Obregon is a man who is 


ease. such a 


elist, stating further 
always trying to amaze his 


hearer,”’ which proclivity 


probably explains his re- 
marks in reference to his one- 
armed condition. Obregon 


is now about forty years 
old, a medium-sized, stock- 
ily built 


complexion. 


man of swarthy 
“He 


strong and exuberant con- 


has a 


stitution, and you can seé at 
once that the man is brim- 
vitality,” 
The 


General comes of a family 


ming over with 


says Sefor Ibdafiez. 


of small landowners and 


was himself a rancher and 





hectic country to-day. If 


the Mexicans at this moment 
have any particular ‘“‘na- 


, 


tional hero”’ Obregon is ‘‘it.’ 


BEFORE ALL FRIENDSHIP CEASED. 
And yet even in this photograph, taken some years ago, Obregon (at the 
left) and Carranza seem to be shying away from each other a trifle; 
and Obregon’s expression scems to indicate some deeply serious thoughts. 


storekeeper in Sonora until 
Madero started ths revolu- 
tion that ousted Diaz from 





Not only has he successfully 





power, when Obregon joined 





engineered the revolution 

against the unpopular Carranza, whose forces he commanded 
until the break between them in 1916, but he is the man who 
apparently is counted on by most Mexicans and also by well- 
informed Americans as the one best able to hold the mercurial 
elements of Mexico together and bring some semblance of order 
into the country. 
said to be gathered around him. 
pects of the dove of peace in Mexico, however, most of these 
leaders, we are told, are possest of various divergent ambitions 
c: their own. One of the most powerful of them is Gen. Pablo 
Gonzales, who is out for the same prize as Obregon—the Presi- 
deney. Gonzales held high rank under Carranza, and it was 
understood that at one time he was the latter’s choice for the 
Presidency. Apparently, Carranza playing Gonzales 
against Obregon, the general opinion in Mexico at the time, 
it seems, being that in all probability the wily First Chief 
had in mind to doublecross both of them so he could remain in the 
saddle himself. Considering the short-circuit manner in which 


Ten military leaders of importance are 
Unfortunately for the pros- 


was 


in the rebellion as a military 
leader. A brief account of his career since that time is given 
in the Los Angeles Daily Times: 


When Huerta came into power, Obregon soon was at the 
head of the rebels in Sonora, and in August, 1913, was made 
commander -in-chief of the Sonora Constitutionalists—the 
people who later placed Carranza in power. 

In the same month, also, was announced his engagement to 
Sefiorita Maria Tapia, daughter of a wealthy Sonora rancher 
and at one time a resident of Los Angeles. Obregon was then 
a widower with two small children. 

Fighting with the Constitutionalist force, he was by July of 
1914 the commander-in-chief of the division of the northwest 
and was reporting to Carranza, who had then his position of 
dominance among the factions opposed to Huerta, the dictator. 

In August, 1914, Obregon made the first of the triumphal 
entries into the city of Mexico that in a sense have become a 
sort of habit with him. At the head of a considerable army he 
occupied the capital, issued an order that any disturber of the 
peace should be summarily executed, and held the city free 
of drunkenness and disorder. Carranza entered a few days later. 

The Villa revolution assumed serious proportions late that 
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year, 1914, with Obregon the commander-in-chief of all the 
Carranza forees and organizing the resistance to Paneho and 


others. In November, 1914, because of the revolution, Obregon 
assumed supreme control of the capital and the Federal district, 
and administered them under a sort of martial law. 

At the beginning of 1915 he declined to join the Gutierrez 
revolt against Carranza, and January 28 of that year, while 
Garza was Provisional President and Zapatista troops were 
in the City of Mexico, Obregon again entered, at the head of a 
Carranza army, and the Zapata followers retired without 
resistance. 

Throughout 1915 Obregon remained the Carranza com- 
mander-in-chief, with power and prestige that continually 
gave rise to reports that he would seize the government of 
Mexico whenever opportunity arose. 

This dominant military position he still held March 2, 1916, 
when he was married to Sefiorita Tapia at Hermosillo. 

During the northern campaigning against Villa in that year 
Obregon won the unique distinetion of having defeated the rebel 
leader in battle. 

The Carranza Government made him a major-general, and, 
March 13, 1916, he was appointed Minister of War in Carranza’s 
Cabinet. 

The break between Obregon and Carranza followed swiftly 
after published announcements in July, 1916, that Obregon 
would be a candidate for the Presidency in elections then slated 
to be held in the fall. First it was reported that Carranza 
would support him. Then came rumors that Obregon was 
plotting with the Germans. Talk of strained relations with 
Carranza also persisted, and, March 13, 1917, Obregon from the 
north wired his resignation as Minister of War. It was accepted 
by Carranza May 8. Obregon declared he was retiring because 
of poor health, and asked that he be taken from the active list 
of generals. 

In September of that year he arrived in Los Angeles and 
remained a week—the week during which it is asserted the 
seeds that grew into the overthrow of Carranza were planted. 

Diverting as is what Seftor Ibafiez has to say about Obregon, 
his remarks about Venustiano Carranza and his rule in Mexico 
are none the less so. Among other things, he relates that when 
Don Venustiano received a visitor he instinctively backed his 
ehair against. the nearest window so he could be in semidarkness 
himself while the visitor would be exposed to the light. This 
tendency to concealment, he goes on, was once remarked upon 
by ‘‘General”’ Pancho Villa, who is quoted as having exclaimed 
on one occasion that Carranza didn’t wear his light-blue spec- 
tacles because his sight was bad, but ‘‘to shade his eyes and hide 
his thoughts. better.” Carranza and his 
administration have more than once referred to the character 
It has been 
said he surrounded himself with young men because these would 
do what he told them. Sefor Ibéiez writes that ‘‘ the respecta- 
ble Don Venustiano, with his white beard and light-blue spec- 
tacles, looked like the head master of a boarding-school for boys. 
Generals of twenty-seven and grave Ministers of twenty-nine 
or thirty followed with veneration and gratitude the old First 
Chief.””. We read further: 

In reality, one of these youths was the real ruler of the Mexican 
Republic during the last few years, the real power behind the 
throne, Juan Barragan, a general twenty-seven years old, the 
ehief of Carranza’s staff. 

Those who had a petition to make would immediately think, 
“T shall have to see Juanito Barragan about this.”’ 

On account of his youth and amiable character everybody 
spoke of Barragan as Juanito (‘‘Johnny’’) Barragan. A simple 
law student and the son of a well-to-do family, he followed Don 
Venustiano when the latter rose against Huerta. President 
Carranza always showed a certain weakness for this youth, who 
accompanied him everywhere as a beautiful and decorative 
adjunct to the Presidential entourage. 

It has been recently stated that Barragan was executed by 
the revolutionaries of Mexico after Carranza’s flight. I hope 
the rumor is not true. Why kill him? He was the Apollo 
of the revolution. Tall, handsome, arrogant, despite his child- 
like features the girls of Mexico consider him the best-looking 
man in the republic; in fact, in the entire world. He was almost 
a national glory and received honors accordingly. With the 
bright blue of his uniform and his gold braid he was a dazzling 
sight. He seemed to have just stept out of a toy-box, freshly 


Commentators on 


of his immediate advisers, especially their youth. 


varnished. He bought himself a new uniform every week. 
Twenty-seven years of age, fine health, an amiable character, 
and the master of Mexico! 





His enemies said that he owned a whole row of houses in the 
principal avenue of Mexico City. Impossible! He could not 
have had any money left for such investments after throwing it 
away by the handful as he did. During the last few years it 
has been a fine business for singers and actresses to go to Mexico! 
Thanks to the amiable chief of staff, an actress could visit 
Mexico and return to her native land with savings amounting 
to one or two hundred thousand dollars. . . . He received all 
petitioners with a ‘bountiful generosity, as tho he would die 
rather than fail to serve them. He never said no to any one. 
He was eapable of surrendering Don Venustiano’s head if he 
was asked for it with real insistence. And Carranza, plain in 
dress, grave in appearance, a man of strict morals and clean 
life, when he observed the elegant uniform and the gold braid 
of his chief of staff, seemed to rejoice as tho he were contem- 
plating his own image in a looking-glass. On other occasions, 
when the President would hear of Barragan’s successes with the 
ladies, he would smile with the delight of a kindly grandfather. 

I left Mexico City without bidding adieu to the Apollo of the 
revolution. His Excellency Gen. Don Juan Barragan was 
spending whole days with the telephone-receiver at his ear, 
giving orders, with his eyes fixt on the map of Mexico. The 
followers of Obregon had already taken the field, and ‘‘the hand- 
somest Mexiean,’”’ as the marriageable seforitas and visiting 
actresses say, had just assumed the duties of a strategist and 
was busy directing the movements of the Federal troops. 

Poor and amiable boy! I can see now why the Carranza 
régime collapsed so readily. 

Carranza’s downfall, in harmony with ancient Mexican 
tradition, was due to his attempt to name his successor. 
Ibafiez throws some light on the former President’s ideas as to 
who should succeed him. It is explained that he wanted his 
successor to be a civilian and not a militarist, a ‘‘man of modern 
views and progressive ideas.’”’ While Carranza’s ideal was 
splendid, it seems he was unfortunate in his choice of a man 
when he picked out Sefior Bonillas. The President’s critics 
said he had launched the latter’s candidacy for the mere purpose 
of irritating Obregon, who would cause a war, and thus give 
Carranza an excuse to call off the elections and stay in the 
Presidency indefinitely. To quote Seftor Ibdfiez: 


Sefior 


I believe that Carranza really wanted Bonillas to succeed 
him, but I can not refrain from judging that in this Don Venus- 
tiano rendered his protégé a very poor service. 

Of all the personages who figure in this last Mexican revolu- 
tion, Bonillas is the man who inspires my deepest sympathy on 
account of his misfortune. His réle has been that of certain 
good tho simple-minded characters of the comedy who inevitably 
pay for the faults of others, and who, despite their reluctance to 
get. mixed up in quarrels, receive all the blows. 

Why did they not leave him alone? He was living so peace- 
fully in Washington as the diplomatic representative of Mexico! 
His post seemed destined to become perpetual. If Obregon were 
to succeed Carranza the General would surely keep Bonillas 
as American Ambassador, because they are both from Sonora 
and have been friends since their childhood. No matter who 
might be elected President, Bonillas would be kept in his post, 
respected as a good man who serves his country the best he 
knows how, and who, residing abroad, could hold completely 
aloof from all domestic political quarrels. 

But, alas! Don Venustiano conceived the unhappy idea of 
selecting Bonillas as his successor and of stirring the Ambas- 
sador’s ambition, dragging him away from the sweet environ- 
ment of his family and the noble tranquillity of Washington. 

Ten months ago the Mexicans were unaware of the existence 
of Bonillas. A few knew that a gentleman by that name lived 
in the capital of the United States, and they even suspected 
that he had done great things for Mexico, altho they were not 
quite sure what these things were. 

And lo! all of a sudden the Government launches the name of 
this man—a name that arouses no echo in public opinion—as if 
Bonillas were a providential personage, destined to save the 
country. 

The people of Mexico City have a keen sense of humor and 
show a veritable genius for inventing nicknames. Moreover, the 
Spanish zarzuela companies, the experts in light and comic 
opera, play a great deal in the theaters of the Mexican capital, 
so that the public of that city has acquired the same keenness for 
repartee which characterizes the people of the popular quarters 
of Madrid. 

Among the songs written for the zarzuela theaters of Madrid 
there is one which has become extremely popular and is sung 
in all the theaters and music-halls of the Spanish-American 
countries. The song tells the story of a poor shepherd-girl who 
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Vi JE have repeatedly stated 


that freedom from repair 
bills and excessive depreciation 
is the only true proof of econ- 
omy ina motor car. First cost 
—the initial investment—is of 
course an important consider- 
ation but ultimate cost is vastly 
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A realization of this fundamen- 
tal fact is responsible for the 
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and justify thecapital investments 
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The gathering was conducted, down to the smallest details, on the order 
all—especially by the Hooverit *s. wh« 








TWENTY-EIGHT YALE “STATES” 


»s- candidate received the nomination. 





IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED. 


of a Republican National Convention, and a good time was enjoyed by 








has been abandoned and wanders over the face of the earth, 
not knowing where she was born nor who her parents were. She 
knows nothing about herself except her nickname, which is 
Flor de Te, or ** Tea Flower.” 

The malicious people of Mexico City immediately christened 
the Carranza candidate who had come from foreign parts, the 
candidate who came nobody knew whence and who was going 
no one knew whither. 

Viva Bonillas! Viva Flor de Te! (Hurrah for Bonillas! Hurrah 
for ‘Tea Flower”’!) 

And from that moment everybody lost respect for Don 
Venustiano’s whiskers and for the terrifying face he put on 
when he was in bad humor. 

As everybody knows, during the time Carranza was President 
he had many brushes with the United States over one thing or 
another. The Wilson Administration, evineing friendliness 
and even confidence in his promises to bring peace to Mexico, 
recognized his authority early in 1915, but in spite of this he 
never showed himself friendly to this country. For several 
months a Senate Committee has been investigating the Mexican 
situation, whose chairman, Senator Albert B. Fall, of New 
Mexico, is quoted in the New York Tribune by Carter Field 
as follows regarding the assassinated Mexican executive: 

Carranza should never have been recognized. There was 
never any reason for Carranza, except the will of the United 
States Government. Carranza was opposed by the unanimous 
opinion of every man, woman, and child in Mexico except his 
own office-holders. There was never a more unanimous move- 
ment in history than the one which put Carranza out. 

Carranza’s longer tenure of office was made impossible because 
the people could no longer stand the banditry, both legalized 
and outside the pale of administrative authority. This banditry 
was the chief characteristic of the Carranza régime. The so- 
ealled soldiers and generals of Carranza consumed $65,000,000 
a@ year out of a total government revenue of $85,000,000. 

I shall give just one instance, the facts of which were obtained 
by this committee in secret session. As long as Carranza was 
in power publication of the story might kave had tragic conse- 
quences. There was an American ranch-owner in the state of 
Vera Cruz who had an income in products of about $100,000 
a year. It was seized and the Americans driven off. This Gov- 
ernment protested, and Carranza, after some delay, informed the 
State Department that he had referred the whole question to his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Aguilar. It was three years from 
the time the property was seized until it was restored to its 
owner, stript of the modern farming machinery, horses, mules, 
and every sort of property which could be carried off, with the 
crops produced in the three years sold and the proceeds pocketed, 
and most of the buildings wrecked. 

Yertain of the property was recognized in a sale at New Orleans 
and attached, following which there was a suit in court in which 
it was disclosed that the persons represented by those selling 
the property was Aguilar himself, the very person, according 
to the reports by Carranza to the American State Department, 


who had been assigned to investigate the outrage. Of course, 
everybody in Mexico realized all the time that Carranza’s agents 
were themselves plundering this property and all Mexico laughed 
at Carranza’s notes to this Government assuring it of an 
investigation. 

Ido not know that Carranza piled up a fortune anywhere, 
tho if he did not he failed to follow the example of his fol- 
lowers, generals, and office-holders, and there are plenty of reports 
that he die, tho I have never investigated them. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that while the railroads of Mexico 
have taken in a revenue in the last few years never before ex- 
ceeded, not a dollar has been paid on their indebtedness or the 
interest on that debt, no new construction has been made, 
except a line of about forty miles to a ranch owned by Carranza 
in Coahuila, and the property has been allowed to run down 
frightfully. 





A “NATIONAL” CONVENTION WITH 
COLLEGE TRIMMINGS, AS 
STAGED AT YALE 


EPRESENTATIVES FROM EVERY STATE. in the 
Union were present in the roped-off arenas, a ‘‘full 
brass band”’ blared, eplors waved, a National Commit- 

tee, Committees on Organization, Finance, Credentials, Returns, 
and Publicity were violently on the job—in fact, all the glories 
that distinguish National Conventions, and some that usually 
don’t, were in evidence when the Republicans of Yale University 
nominated Herbert Hoover, on the third ballot, as their ecandi- 
date for the next President of the United States. ‘‘It is signifi- 
eant politically,’”” comments The Yale Daily News, which backed 
the convention, in conjunction with the Yale Republican Club, 
and argues for its genuine significance in this most mixed Presi- 
dential year, ‘‘that in nominating Mr. Herbert Hoover the 
university alined itself with Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
Vassar, and many other institutions in which straw votes have 
been taken. But what is infinitely more important, three thou- 
sand persons—delegates and spectators—were shown how a 
national convention functions; Yale undergraduates put across 
the most ambitious feat of the sort ever attempted; and the 
undergraduates’ political interest and intelligence, of which so 
much has been said of late, received a climactic vindication.” 
For convention purposes, the university was divided into 
twenty-eight ‘‘States,’’ representing as many dormitories and 
divisions of the university, each headed by a ‘‘State chairman” 
who in turn appointed ‘‘ecounty chairmen,”’ each of whom sur- 
rounded himself by a suitable number of henchmen and politica] 
machinists. Torchlight processions and oceans of oratory pre- 
ceded the convention. There was throughout a certain amoun' 
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of fun and college lampooning inseparable from such an occa- 
sion, but basically a serious attempt was made to bring out and 


express the university’s political attitude. One indication of 
this is a large display ‘‘ad,” which appeared in The Yale Daily 
News, demanding “‘Why vote for Wood at the Yale Conven- 
tion?”’ and replying succinctly: 

1. Because he has proved his executive ability. 

2. Because he has proved his business ability in Cuba. 

3. Because, tho a soldier, he is not a “‘military candidate.” 

AND 


BECAUSE HE WILL SEE THAT THINGS 
ARE}DONE RIGHT 


The Hooverites responded by buying twice as much space; 
and announcing in letters twice as large and black: 


Yale Will Nominate Hoover 





THE CONVENTION TO-NIGHT WILL BE 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE NATION 
OF YALE’S VIEWS ON THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CONTEST. WE FEEL CONFIDENT, 
THEREFORE, THAT NEITHER A RADICAL 
NOR A REACTIONARY CAN BE NOMINATED. 


HERBSERT HOOVER 


IS THE PERSONIFICATION OF YALE’S 
POLITICAL IDEAS. THERE CAN BE NO 
DOUBT OF THE RESULT. 





HOOVER CLUB OF YALE 


As for the convention itself, some member of the news staff 
takes pen in hand to expatiate as follows: 


Amid the enthusiastic cheers of two thousand delegates and 
before the eyes of a thousand interested spectators, Herbert 
Hoover was nominated on the third ballot by the Republicans 
of Yale as their candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States of America at the Republican National Convention in 
Woolsey Hall last night. 

Delegates of the United States of Yale marched into the hall 
at seven o’clock singing Yale songs to the accompaniment of a 
full brass band. They came in such numbers that the main 
floor of Woolsey was soon filled to capacity and extra chairs 
had to be proeured. An air of intense excitement pervaded the 
auditorium as the supporters of Hoover, Wood, Lowden, and 
Johnson loudly gave voice to their preferences or quietly at- 
tempted to swing doubtful delegates. Decorated with the na- 
tional colors and placarded with signs showing the seating of the 
delegations according to Yale States, the convention was an 
accurate replica of the Republican Convention in Chicago. 
Seated on the platform were the chairman and the members of 
the various committees, as well as the band which played selec- 
tions of Yale, patriotic, and popular songs while the votes were 
being counted. 

The totals of the three ballots were as follows: 

First ballot—Hoover, 1,179; Wood, 968; 
Johnson, 153. 

Second ballot—Hoover, 1,397; Wood, 1,025; Johnson, 51. 

Third ballot—Hoover, 1,447; Wood, 1,026, 

When the delegates had assembled and the strains of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner”’ had died away, Temporary Chairman 
Depew, a nephew of Chauncey Depew, called the convention 
to order and made a short speech explaining the machinery of 
the affair. He then resigned the chair. D. P. Welles, 1920 S.., 
moved that H. R. Luce, 1920, be made permanent chairman, 
which motion was carried without opposition. 

K. A. Wood, 1919, was then called on for the key-note speech 
of the convention. This was interrupted by frequent cheers 
at the allusions:to the need for the Republican party to nomi- 
nate a man to deliver us from the present régime of ‘‘ Inefficiency 
Experts.’”’ The speech follows: 

“Republicans of the United Yale States: We are not here 
simply to nominate a man for the Republican party—we are 
here to select the next President of the United States. The 


Lowden, 173; 


great people’ of our glorious country are sick nigh unto death 
from the folly of the present corps of inefficiency experts holding 
forth at the Capitol. 





“The Republican party stands like the light in the dark 
forest, and, putting aside personal feeling, we must select the 
man best suited to the needs of the country. We are fortunate 
in having so many men of undoubted courage and ability. The 
party of Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt must once 
more point out the man of the hour. The Republican party 
wants no man who puts self above party, because such a man 
would put his own welfare above the welfare of our glorious 
nation. 

“We owe a great debt of gratitude to Henry Cabot Lodge and 
other Republican leaders who refused to allow Mr. Wilson to 
decide that the medicine Europe wanted us to take should be 
foreed down our throats by the Administrative spoon. The 
Lodge reservations are ourinsurance. The position taken by the 
Administration throughout the Peace Conference and its recep- 
tion by the Senate has been deplorable. The attitude of ‘You 
play our rules or we don’t play at all,’ as shown by the Admin. 
istration is in direct violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, which states that ‘treaties are made with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.’ 

‘‘We shall pass lightly over the name of Burleson. It merely 
conjures up in the mind an image of a fly that gets stuck on a 
piece of fly-paper. The more it tries to extricate itself, the more 
it messes up the paper. The Republican party insists on the 
complete suppression of all’disorder and anarchy... It is deter- 
mined to discover and reveal the friction between capital and 
labor. The people of the United States have been taxed to 
death, and the Republicans demand a new method of taxation 
which will take us away from the doors of the poorhouse. 

“*T therefore call on the Republicans of Yale to place before 
the world in nomination the name of the man who can rescue 
us from the present demoralized state of the country and guide 
us with safety through the next four years.” 

The convention was thrown open to nominations, and speeches 
were made by_S. Insull, Jr., 1921 S., for Lowden; G. G. Depew, 
1919, for Hoover; W. D. Whitney, 1920, for Johnson, and J. E. 
Neville, 1921, for Wood. S. Insull’s speech is reported as 
follows: 


**Gentlemen of the Yale Republican Convention: In opening 
the nominations I shall do my best not to speak of the other 
eandidates, as I would not detract from the good men in nomi- 
nating the best. Gentlemen, I am speaking of a man, a Repub- 
lican of the old stock, a man born in the atmosphere of the old 
frontier in Minnesota, Frank O. Lowden. When he was but a 
child his family moved south on to the broad plains of Iowa, and 
there, realizing the full value of a college education, he worked 
his way through the Iowa College. From there Lowden went 
to Chicago, where he took up the practise of law, and through 
diligent and endless labor, in the heart of this great, broad land, 
he became Governor of Illinois in 1916. Here he coordinated 
many jarring but loyal factions, preparing his State for its great 
work in the world-war, which conclusively shows his ability to 
apply his knowledge gathered from years of practical experience. 

‘‘Permit me to digress for a moment, to consider the objec- 
tions I have heard concerning Lowden. It is said that Lowden 
is unknown, that he is a man of the people. As Lincoln, per- 
haps he is unknown in Europe; as Lincoln, perhaps he is a man 
of the people: but who raised such comment when Lineoln was 
a candidate? In mentioning our Civil War hero, I am disclaim- 
ing any comparison of a man still to be made with a man of 
the ages, 

‘*Frank O. Lowden, gentlemen, stands first for Americaniza- 
tion, and second for the Republican party.” 

After the laughter and applause which greeted the speech 
nominating Lowden had subsided, G. G. Depew took the floor 
with his speech for Hoover. His speech follows: 

‘*An extraordinary situation demands an extraordinary indi- 
vidual. The Presidency has become an international office. 
The world is a seething pot of unrest. Europe stands on the 
verge of chaos due to the lack of world leadership. America is 
on the verge of an industrial upheaval for want of guiding 
principles. The civilized nations are looking to the United 
States for a solution of the problem. The people of this great 
nation are looking to the Republican party for a nominee that 
represents their practical idealism. There is only one man who 
stands head and shoulders above all the rest and who has the 
international outlook and the internal grasp capable of con- 
fronting these conditions. He represents as no other the uni- 
versal hope of mankind. He is the man Wilson tried to be. 
Americanism can never be synonymous with selfishness. An 
occasion such as this demands that we arise to it. We have one 
man that we can nominate with genius of executive ability, with 
an understanding of the needs of the hour possest by no other. 
Let us not allow. partizan prejudice and sectional bias to rob 
us of this God-given opportunity. Let us announce to the 
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world to-morrow that we have nominated the only man who is 
the personification of these great ideals, Herbert Hoover.” 


The nomination of Mr. Hoover showed, in the opinion of 
some of his university supporters, that Yale joins the other 
eolleges in favoring neither a pronounced radical nor a pro- 
nounced conservative. The radicals, at least, came in for 
some typical collegiate lampooning at the hands of the Yale 
delegates. At one point four students disguised as ‘‘ bearded 
ruffians,”” made a burlesque attempt “‘to stampede the conven- 
tion into Socialism.”” These announced ‘‘supporters of Debs,” 
having forced their way into the hall, proceeded to raise a com- 
motion and display a placard on which were inseribed the words: 
“Debs for President. Free love, free beer, no work.”’ An effi- 
cient convention committee of ‘‘official bouncers”’ threw the 
burlesquers out amid general jollity. In a spirit perhaps 
slightly resembling this, the student who presented the name 
of Hiram Johnson “‘wore a complete politician’s outfit, with 
campaign hat, wing collar, white necktie, and tail-coat.”’ His 
speech, however, may surpass his attire in points of appeal to 
serious-minded Johnsonites. He said: 


**T propose to place before the convention the name of a man 
for President of the United States who, unlike the Republican 
of three months’ standing just mentioned, can get the nomina- 
tion at Chieago in June. We must have a man who is able to 
get votes, and the man to whom I allude has already earried the 
great States of California, Mr. Hoover’s home State, Nebraska, 
and Michigan. I will not pussyfoot on the name. There is 
only one man whom the people desire for President—Hiram 
Johnson. 

‘He is the people’s choice, because he has stood consistently 
for free speech, a free press, and freedom of assembly. He has 
had the required executive experience as Governor of California, 
where he settled the dispute between capital and labor with a 
fairness that is known throughout the country. 

“I, therefore, wish to place in nomination the name of the 
man who is the true successor of Theodore Roosevelt—Hiram 
Johnson.” 

The next nomination was made by J. E. Neville, 1921, who 
spoke as follows in favor of General Wood: 

“Tn advocating the nomination of General Leonard Wood for 
President of the United States, I feel that a word of interpre- 
tation of his record is necessary. The most striking thing about 
it is the variety of things that he has accomplished. After gradu- 
ating from the Harvard Medical School (hisses) he entered the 
Army as a surgeon. Only thirteen years after that he became 
Chief of Staff. During his career in the Army his work has 
been characterized by the spirit of mingled respect, admiration, 
and affection which he has kindled in his subordinates. 

“The prevalent idea that because he has worn a uniform so 
long he will be untractable and undiplomatic is contradicted 
by his actual record, which is full of instances when his tact 
and efficiency won for him the full confidence of the civilians 
with whom he had to deal. 

**When he was about to sail for France and the orders were 
countermanded at the last minute, he was deluged with tele- 
grams and other expressions of sympathy. This is clearly indi- 
eative of the real considerate feelings which he had inspired in 
those with whom he had come in contact. He has always been 
able to pick good subordinates and work with them efficiently. 

“He stands for the League of Nations, a standing army of 
225,000, and universal military training. 

“For President .of the United States I nominate Leonard 
Wood.” 

It was then moved that the nominations be closed and the 
first ballot taken. On this ballot Hoover received 1,179 votes; 
Wood, 968; Lowden, 173; and Johnson, 153. This was not the 
required two-thirds vote, so a second ballot was taken. 

Before the second ballot Insull took the floor and withdrew 
the name of Lowden from the contest advising Lowden men to 
vote for Wood. On this ballot Hoover polled 1,397, Wood, 
1,025, and Johnson, 51, which was still not sufficient to nominate 
any candidate. 

A motion was then made and seconded that any candidate 
receiving a majority vote would be considered nominated. At 
this, Whitney withdrew Johnson’s name, saying that as Johnson 
was the people’s candidate, he would not presume to tell his 
delegates which way to vote, but that he was going to vote for 
Hoover. At this point it was decided by a vote of the conven- 
tion to have no more nominating speeches. 

On the third and last ballot Hoover got a total of 1,447 votes 
to Wood’s 1,026, which vote constituted the required majority, 





and Herbert Hoover was declared by the chair to be the nomi- 
nee of Yale for President of the United States. 


The New York Evening Post, turning an interested eye in the 
direction of New Haven, comments: 


Yale fell into line yesterday by nominating Herbert Hoover 
for President in a ‘‘convention” of 2,500 undergraduates. 
Vassar did likewise. A significant. feature of the contest at 
New Haven was the change in the voting between the first and 
the second ballot. Altho Governor Lowden’s ‘‘manager”’ with- 
drew his name after the first ballot and urged his supporters 
to vote for Wood, Hoover gained more votes on the second 
ballot than Wood gained, and received a majority over Wood 
and Johnson. This result does not stand by itself. Ten col- 
leges and universities, including Harvard, Princeton, and Michi- 
gan, have taken straw votes. At every one Hoover led all the 
rest, and in eight of the ten he had a majority. Whatever other 
eandidates or their friends may say, there is not one of them 
who would not feel highly honored to be the winner of the pref- 
erence vote at any college, This remarkable tribute is paid 
to Mr. Hoover. It can not be dismissed as recognition of a 
fellow ‘‘intellectual’”’ or “‘highbrow’’ or man of scholastic 
standing. The former Food Administrator is not particularly 
famous as an academician. He wins the vote of the college 
man and the college woman upon his record as an executive, 
combined with his ideals, especially his ideal of freedom from 
old-fashioned partizanship. College men may not be as effec- 
tive as ‘“‘labor”’ votes or German-American votes in the election 
of a President, but it should hurt no candidate to have behind 
him the support of youth and intelligence. 





A BIRTHDAY TALK WITH BURBANK, 
THE “PLANT WIZARD” 


UTHER BURBANK, who lives out near Santa Rosa, 
California, seems to hold much the same place in the 
hearts and admiration of his fellow townsmen as does 

Thomas Edison, of East Orange, New Jersey, in the estimation of 
East-Orangeites. The deal in 
Both of them are known as “ wizards’’ and “‘ geniuses,’ 


men themselves have a great 


common. : 


whereas their accomplishments have been chiefly the result of 
hard work with intelligence to guide the process, both of them 
have passed the traditional three score and ten years, and both 
of them are tremendously keen in their enjoyment of life and 
work. As East Orange loves Thomas Edison, so Santa Rosa 
loves Luther Burbank, is very proud of him, and delights to do 
him honor as its foremost resident. On the oceasion of his 


seventy-first birthday there were to be “‘big doings” in celebra- 
tion of it, but the ‘‘flu’’ had closed the schools, and as the chil- 
dren are chief among the annual celebrants, the affair had to be 
postponed. Bailey Millard, representing the San Francisco 
Bulletin, had gone down to attend the festival, but, since it had 
been postponed, he had a little chat with the great botanist, 
instead. There were compensations, as he writes: 


In one respect I was not sorry for the postponement, as I had 
Burbank all to myself Sunday afternoon. The grand old man, 
with his smiling, rather florid face and gentle eyes, full of fine 
sincerity, is a fluent talker, and if he were not so modest and so 
ready with his ‘now, of course, you musn’t print this,” he would 
be an easy man to interview. 

As in the ease of Edison, this blithe old beaver proves that 
there is nothing to keep a man going like a keen relish of life and 
labor, and that of all pursuits there is nothing quite so absorbing 
and inspiring as experimental work. 

The “‘ plant wizard”’ works regularly ten hours a day, dividing 
his time between manual and mental labor, takes only thirty 
minutes to a meal, and sleeps but six hours. He is moving about 
so much that he never suffers from the indoor ills of the sedentary, 
and yet he turns out a prodigious amount of desk work. 

‘Some time ago,”’ he said to me, ‘‘I began to wonder how much 
walking I was doing. So I got a pedometer, and guess how much 
my average daily walk was for three months. Exactly 21.01 
miles. Do I get tired? Oh, yes; but I sleep well, tho six hours 
seem to be all I need.”’ 

He said that he arose every morning about six o’clock and was 
at work outdoors by 6:45. At eleven he went to his office and 
dictated letters—sometimes three hundred at a sitting. 

“‘They’re generally pretty short letters,’’ he admitted, ‘but 
they take a lot of time.” 

I am convinced, from what he and Mrs. Burbank, who assists 
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hi in nearly éVery branch of his daily 
laher.tell me, that he does as much work 
in a day as many a city office man does 
in a week. Exercise of mental and phys- 
ieal power! Why, there isn’t a microor- 
ganism in the man’s body that isn’t brought 
into play and there isn’t a follicle in which 
lurks a lazy thought. 

Most of us are too prone to listen to 
claims of limitation. Such men as Bur- 
bank and Edison radiate dynamic force, 
and you could hardly talk with either of 
them for an hour without feeling inspired 
.te go forth and subdue the earth. He -has 
kept it up for fifty-five years—this round 
of industry—since the day when, at the 
age*ef sixteen, he went into a factory at 
Worcegter,*Mass., apa began turning out 
chairlegs;and be dposts, up to these times 
of wonderful fruition® #3, .“ : 

“During” these fifty-five years,” said 
he, “I have averaged ten hours’ work a 
day for every ‘ealendar day of each year. 
How do I keep trim? By observing the 
laws of health. For a long time I didn’t 
know how to eat. I learned something 
about that from Edison. He told me how 
little he ate and how he avoided starchy 
foods. Of course, I knew that most men 
dug their graves with their teeth; but mod- 
erate as I had been in eating, I was not 
moderate enough. What I have eaten of 
late years would be considered starvation 
rations for most men, even those over 
seventy, but I have thrived on it.” 

And this is what he ate! 

Breakfast—Four thin slices of bacon and 


“a eup of weak coffee with a little bran in it. 


Luncheon—A lamb chop or a small piece 
of steak, a little fruit, and sometimes a 
vegetable. 

Dinner—One egg or four thin slices of 
bacon. ‘ 

‘What about bread or rolls?”’ I asked. 

“T never touch them,” he replied. 

** And those wonderful Burbank 
potatoes?” 

‘‘Not for me,” he smiled. ‘‘No starchy 
foods. I like oranges and eat two a day 
between meals. At each meal I generally 
drink a little hot water.”’ 

“Still riding the bicycle?” I asked. 

‘*When I feel like venturing out with it; 
but there are too many autos in the road 
nowadays. Sorry to say, they’ve spoiled 
bicycling for me. I get even, tho, by 
driving a machine myself, It saves time, 
and gas is cheaper than leg muscle.” 

Burbank likes books on psychic affairs 
and takes an interest in sociology. For 
Socialism pure and simple he has little use. 
It can never be a success, he says, until 
fifty-one per cent. of the people are ready to 
do as they are done by. He thinks that, 
as it stands, Socialism is too exclusive. 
It must include all humanity if it is to get 
anywhere. He was much interested in 
Altruria, the former Socialistic community 
near Santa Rosa. It had broken up be- 
cause of discontent with internal condi- 
tions. The blacksmith, for example, didn’t 
see why he should soil his hands while the 
bookkeeper, with clean ones, sat in a com- 
fortable office. 


‘“That’s the trouble,’ observed the phil- 


osophic Burbank, ‘‘they don’t realize 
that a business man has any cares or does 
any work. But they’d find out if they 
tried it.” 

* Burbank believes in the dual nature of 
man. The subconscious, he said, was a 
great storehouse that could be-drawn upon 
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indefinitely. He believes in telepathy and 
has had amazing personal experiences of it. 
As for the so-called psychic phenomena 
produced by spiritualists, he thinks most 
of it could be referred to the self-hypnotism 
of the beholder. 





THE ROMANCE OF PILSUDSKI, “THE 
STRONG MAN OF POLAND” 
(oe JOSEF PILSUDSKI, first 

President of the Republic of Poland, 
is somewhat in the eye of the world due 
to the fact that, contrary to general expe- 
rience, he has fought the Bolsheviki suc- 
cessfully for a number of years, and is now 
earrying the fight into their own territory. 
If he succeeds in escaping the unfortunate 
fate of Kolehak and Denikin, his position 
as the greatest of living Polish heroes, ‘‘ the 
strong man of Poland,” will be secure. 
“He is the living embodiment of the free 
spirit of Poland,” according to F. Eugene 
Ackerman writing in The Journal of the 
American-Polish Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry in the United States, ‘“‘a country 
which could be overwhelmed by Imperi- 
alism, but which could never be ecrusht.”’ 
Just now, when it is not only uncrusht, but 
very active in attempting to crush at least 
a section of its big neighbor on the east, 
the writer reminds us that Pilsudski brings 
to his task qualities gained throughout ‘‘a 
life of marvelous romance, embodying in 
its adventurous years a spirit of determina- 
tion, of sacrifice, and of loyalty to an ideal 
that has but few counterparts in history.” 
Taking up the warrior’s career from the 
beginning, his biographer continues: 


General Pilsudski was born in November, 
1867, on the family estate at Zulow, in 
Lithuania. His family is one of the oldest 
and most famous in Poland, and before the 
world-war was one of the richest. The rev- 
olutionary tendencies which have marked 
his entire career were inherited, and during 
his youth were intensified by the teachings 
of his mother. She was of the family of 
Billewicz, famous in the history of Poland, 
and she was a woman of the highest ideals 
and of great strength of character. 

As a child Pilsudski was surrounded by 
an atmosphere of revolt against Russian 
domination of that part of Poland in which 
his family was famous. In the revolution 
of 1863 against Russia his uncle on his 
father’s side had been killed; his grand- 
mother, his father, and his aunts had been 
imprisoned. He learned with his first 
words to hate oppression, and to aid with 
all of his strength the deliverance of his 
nation when the opportune moment should 
come. 

His mother was his teacher until he 
passed the age of fourteen and entered high 
school at Vilna. She taught him the Polish 
language and the history of Poland at a 
time when the Polish tongue and all other 
things Polish were proscribed. The dismal 
procession of political exiles from Poland 
to Siberia was endless, anc among them 
were relatives and intimates of the Pilsud- 
ski family, itself among the most bitter 
enemies of Russian domination. 
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[he a pretty hot job if you have to heat up the 
whole house for a little hot water. Of course 
our grandmothers had to do it, then cart it all 
over the house. There was no other way. 


But now-a-days, with a Pittsburg Automatic 
Gas Water Heater in the cellar, we simply turn 
the faucet and draw as much hot water as we 
need. Nobody suffers from the excessive heat 
of coal or gas range. 


For kitchen, bath, laundry or lavatory, the 
Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater will de- 
liver rust-free hot water in any amount at the 
rate of ONE CENT for ten gallons. All you do 
is turn the faucet. No striking matches, light- 
ing fires or shoveling coal. 


The Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater 
can do this because it knows more than a human 
about saving gas. For every bit of gas burned 
it hands out the equivalent in hot water. Just 
get your gas company or plumber to install one 
for you. Then pay for it in easy payments. 
In a short time you will wonder how you made 
out so long without it. 

There are several types of Pittsburg Automatic 

Gas Water Heaters. Write us the number of 

people in your home, the number of hot water 


faucets, etc., and we will be glad to make rec- 
ommendations without obligating you in any way. 


Architects see Sweet’s Architectural Edition, Pages 1294 to 1297. 
PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offices and Display Rooms in Principal Cities 
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The beautiful 
Columbus memorial 
standing in front of 
the Union Station ai 
Washington, D. C., 
ts built of Georgia 

Marble. 








IHE beautiful custom of marking burial places creates an 
atmosphere of love and tender memories sacred to all man- 
kind from time immemorial. 


The chaste beauty of its design, the impressive 
strength of its material, lends distinction to 
the memorial carved from 


Georgia Marble 


Retaining the wondrous beauty of its texture, firm and undefiled 
by the ravages of time, GEORGIA MARBLE is unsurpassed as 
a monumental stone. Its everlasting crystals give it an appearance 
of life and beauty not found in other materials. 


Ask your dealer to show you designs in Georgia Marble. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 
TATE, GEORGIA. 
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The youthful Pilsudski was not per- 
mitted to forget this latter circumstance 
when he entered the high school at Vilna. 
The Russian teachers held him up to ridi- 
cule and scoffed at the name of his family 
and their pretensions to. Polish loyalty. 
It was during this period that he swore 
never to cease his activities until Poland 
was free, and it was then that he began to 
participate actively in the never-ceasing 
struggle of Polish patriots for freedom and 
independence. 

In 1885, at the age of eighteen years, he 
entered the university of Krakow to study 
medicine, but after one year he was expelled 
because of his participation in the public 
political life of the students. He returned 
to Vilna and there quickly gathered about 
him the Polish youth of the district, intent 
on preparing for the day when the long- 
awaited revolution against Russia might 
be begun. In 1887 there came to Vilna 
a delegate of the All-Russian Universities, 
a Russian radical society, with a proposal 
to the members of Pilsudski’s group that it 
join in an attempt to be made on the life of 
the Czar. Pilsudski, at the meeting which 
was called to consider the matter, refused 
to participate. 

‘“‘We are not interested in a change in 
the government of Russia,” he said, “We 
are interested only in the freedom of 
Poland.” 


But the attempt was made, we are told, 
and the Russian secret police had a record 
of the meeting at Vilna, and had, too, in- 
seribed on their rolls the. names of all the 
young men who had attended. One by 
one they were arrested and sent to Siberia, 
Pilsudski among them. For five years he 
remained in the dismal north, forbidden to 
undertake any form of activity, receiving 
as his living allowance the five rubles per 
month paid political exiles. However, as 


we read on: 


In 1892, in honor of an event in the Rus- 
sian royal family, a general amnesty was 
granted to certain classes of political pris- 
oners, and Pilsudski was among those af- 
fected. He returned at once to Vilna, and 
on his return he made public a statement 
which to-day has peculiar significance. He 
had spent his time in Siberia studying the 
Russian psychology, a study on which he 
based his future activities. The results he 
summed up in these words: 

** All Russians, even the most radical, are 
born imperialists. The basic character of 
the Russian is an elemental centralistic 
tendency. They have an.oriental mind, 
which can not stand a diversity in civiliza- 
tion. They are too easily tired, and are 
trying to obtain a uniformity in life that 
will make them free of complications. I 
have never yet met a Russian who was a 
republican.”’ 

For two years following his return from 
Siberia, General Pilsudski was busy in the 
formation of the Polish Socialistic party, the 
basic creed of which was freedom for Poland. 
In 1894 he began secretly the publication 
of Rovotnik, the organ of the party. He 
wrote the newspaper, set the type, edited 
it, and distributed it himself. His flaming 
articles soon made it an object of special 
attention on the part of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and in 1896 he was again arrested 
and incarcerated in the citadel at Warsaw, 
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later being removed to the military prison 
at Petrograd. Every effort to prevent his 
escape was made, and for five years he was 
confined under the closest surveillance. In 
the meantime his friends and associates 
were not idle. They managed to obtain 
the appointment of Dr. Mazurkiewiez, one 
of his associates, as a member of the prison 
medical staff. To obtain this appointment, 
Dr. Mazurkiewicz made publie avowal of 
extreme reactionary sentiments. By this 
action he alienated his friends, but attracted 
the attention of influential persons who ob- 
tained for him the prison post. Word was 
conveyed to General Pilsudski that his 
friend was a physician in the prison, de- 
voted to effecting his escape. This was in 
1900. Pilsudski immediately began to 
feign insanity. For a year he was visited 
by various physicians, including Mazurkie- 
wiez, always with a file of soldiers standing 
guard outside his door. Mazurkiewicz, 
loudly expressing his hatred and contempt 
for Pilsudksi, declared that he would prove 
that he was shamming, and day after day, 
for months, he spent hours insulting and 
bullying the prisoner. Then one day while 
the soldiers waited he entered the prisoner’s 
cell and for four hours the guard stood un- 
easily outside the door, until finally an offi- 
cer forced an entranece—only to find the 
cell empty. Physician and prisoner were 
gone. They had escaped by tunneling 
their way out of the prison hospital. 

While thousands~of -seeret -police sought 
the missing men and guarded every avenue 
of escape from the city, the prisoner and the 
physician dined in full dress at the most 
famous restaurant in Petrograd, and then 
made their way, with the connivance of 
friends, out of Russia, into Krakow, Aus- 
trian Poland. There General Pilsudski 
began to prepare, for the first time, the 
Polish military organization. It was at 
this time that the Russian-Japanese War 
started, and Pilsudski went at onee to Japan 
to seek Japanese aid in obtaining Poland’s 
freedom. His journey convinced him thai 
his aim was futile and he returned to Poland 
and put into effect a masterly obstruction 
to the mobilization of Polish troops for the 
Russian Army. 


It was in 1905 that the social revolution 
in Russia broke out. Altho Pilsudski was 
opposed to the methods of procedure of 
the revolutionists, he took advantage of it 
to take the first active steps toward foment- 
ing an active revolution in Poland against 
Russian rule. His secret military organi- 
zation had been forming for a number of 
years now, and his men were well drilled and 
disciplined. According to his biographer: 


Pilsudski realized that other uprisings in 
Poland had failed because they were unor- 
ganized mass attacks against organized 
forees. Thus they combated not only su- 
perior skill, but also the mora! foree which 
organization wielded. His first move, he 
determined, would be to destroy the moral 
foree of organization by opposing it with a 
superior organization, which should be in- 
visible. He collected, in scattered units of 
ten men each, a total of two thousand men, 
sworn to implicit obedience to him, and 
tested for their absolute bravery under all 
conditions. 

It is because of the activiiies of these 
men that Pilsudski in a recent issue of a 
magazine has been called a “bandit.” In 
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small groups these forces of his raided the 
liquor stores, and harassed policeestations 
and railroad depots. They stopt trains 
and robbed the express coaches of funds and 
they invaded municipal headquarters and 
destroyed records. Every act had a spe- 
cific purpose. The liquor-stores were raided 
because they were government institutions 
and as such represented the might of Rus- 
sia. The trains were robbed of government 
funds (passengers were never molested), 
because funds were needed to purchase 
arms and to prepare for the general revo- 
lution to come. The railroad depots were 
invaded and the safes opened, because in 
every railroad depot were the secret Rus- 
sian plans for mobilization, which plans 
were to be carried out by the depot masters 
in the event of war. The destruction of 
these plans alone cost Russia millions in 
money and years in effort. 


The Pilsudski forees worked silently and 
secretly. They came, seemingly, from no- 
where, and disappeared utterly, once their 
work was done. Russian officials were be- 
wildered. They poured soldiers into Po- 
land, to guard the public buildings, the 
liquor-stores, and the railroad stations, and 
in 1907 there were 250,000 Russian soldiers 
doing police duty in Russian Poland. 
Zarabayeff, then Inspector-General of Rus- 
sian Infantry, commenting on the situation 


declared: 


“There is no longer a Russian Army in 
Poland. There is only a band of demor- 
alized policemen.”’ 

The latter portion of this remark was 
ealled forth by the fact that the soldiers 
were fraternizing with the Polish people. 
They lounged day in and day out in front 
of buildings, while the Poles laughed at 
them, or, stopping, chatted with them in 
pleasant derision. And all the time the 
secret forays by Pilsudski’s men continued. 
Polish morale and confidence rose as Rus- 
sian morale grew more lax. 

But events transpired which proved to 
Pilsudski that a revolution at this time was 
impossible, so he gradually withdrew his 
forces. The forays became less in number, 
but continued at intervals to prove that 
they were ceasing voluntarily—and not. be- 
cause of defeat. The two thousand men of 
mystery were sent in small groups out of 
the country, some to the United States, 
some to Galicia, and others to different 
parts of Europe. Pilsudski himself, ac- 
companied by Sosnkowski, now Sub-Sec- 
retary of War for Poland, retired to Kra- 
kow, where he began the publication of a 
magazine on military strategy, and took 
up anew the organization of secret military 
organizations in Austrian and Russian 
Poland. In 1912, in Galicia alone, there 
were three hundred of these organizations. 
and there was a greater number in Russian 
Poland. 

Then in 1914 “came the world-war and 
the call to mobilization of the forces of 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, each call 
involving the nationals of Poland. At 
this time there were thirty thousand trained 
soldiers in Pilsudski’s various units and 
eight hundred officers. All but one thou- 
sand of these men were caught in the mobil- 
ization. This one thousand found their 
ways to Krakow, where they waited orders 
from Pilsudski. They were not long in 
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coming. On August 5, 1914, he outfitted 
three hundred men, placed them under the 
Polish flag, and sent them across the border 
into Russian Poland, proclaiming at the 
same time the independence of Poland. 
In his proclamation he declared: 

“We start fighting Russia. We will 
probably finish fighting other nations.” 

Germany and Austria were not slow to 
recognize the tremendous value of Pilsud- 
ski and his Polish Legion, and they aided 
in the recruiting, which quickly swelled the 
total of the legionnaires to many thousands. 
But at the same time they realized also 
the danger of such a foree, and they co..- 
promised by using the Polish Legion in 
most critical junctures. It soon became 
apparent that behind the acceptance of the 
Central Powers of Poland’s declared inde- 
pendence lay the determination to destroy 
the legion and then to crush Poland’s pre- 
tensions. All of this Pilsudski saw, but he 
ordered his legionnaires never to flinch from 
any danger, no matter how great. The 
soldiers of Poland, he realized, must be a 
potential moral force in order to carry out 
the scheme which he had been formulating 
since the war began. 

In 1915, in the fall, the Germans entered 
Warsaw, and Pilsudski gave orders that 
there should be no more recruiting for the 
legion. 

‘**Russia is beaten now,” he said. ‘* Next 
we must fight Germany.” 

And always indefatigable he began once 
more to organize a secret military force— 
the famous P. O. W., or Polish Military 
Force, destined to rise against Germany. 
But Germany learned of this activity, and 
with Austria she incorporated into the 
oath of the legionnaires fighting under the 
Polish flag an additional phrase which 
required them to swear allegiance to the 
flags of Austria and Germany. This was 
in 1917. 

The legionnaires in Warsaw were ord- 
cred on parade and the oath was read 
to them. Their officers were ordered to 
step forward and repeat the oath first. As 
one man they stept forward, broke their 
swords across their knees, and stood with 
arms folded. 

Officers and legionnaires on all the fronts 
were ordered under arrest by the Germans 
and were immediately interned. Pilsudski 
and his Chief of Staff, Sosnkowski, were ar- 
rested and were inearcerated in the prison 
of Magdeburg, in Germany, where they 
remained until the revolution overthrew 
the German Empire. Then they were re- 
leased by the German Socialists, who were 
in control of the prison. 

In the meantime the Polish Military 
party in Poland, which had been secretly 
formed by Pilsudski, was active. 

Pilsudski, with his aid, hurried to War- 
saw, where he found that a regency Govern- 
ernment had been established with Poles 
of a very conservative mold in control. 
The regency Government immediately 
asked him to assume the portfolio of the 
Secretary of War and he accepted. The 
day following his assumption of his new 
duties he called out the P. O. W.—the last 
secret military organization he had builded, 
and ordered them to disarm every German 
soldier. 

From shops and schools, railroad stations, 
and factories came the Polish Military 
party, with secant arms but abundant cour- 
age. They disarmed the German troops 
and interned them, and, on November 13, 
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the regency resigned and named General 
Pilsudski dictator. 

His activities since the moment he be- 
eame dictator and since he has been Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Poland are matters 
of common knowledge. He called Ignace 
Jan Paderewski to form a cabinet, and to- 
gether they worked, bringing order out of 
chaos in Poland. 





DENIED A “RAISE,” THEY ARE 
LOWERING PRICES 


OMEBODY is always trying to start 

something in Detroit, observes G. W. 
Axelson, staff correspondent of the Wash- 
ington Herald, but nothing that has been 
started there recently seems likely to 
develop the same importance to the coun- 
try at large as a system of barter and trade 
by which members of a national railway 
brotherhood have greatly increased the 
purchasing power of their wages. 
September the workers organized as the 
Railway Maintenance of Way Employees 
and Shop Laborers, with headquarters in 
Detroit, were refused an increase in wages 
by the Government. The majority of the 
members received an average salary of 
$750. Something had to be done. To 
make up for the inadequate income, Grand 
President A. E. Barker, Assistant Grand 
President O. C. Trask, and others decided 
that they would try to provide commodities 
much under the present cost. A start was 
made in a small way, but the business has 
so increased that it ‘“‘threatens to sweep 
everything before it.”” As the Herald cor- 
respondent tells the story: 


At first the officers went into open 
market and bought at wholesale or from 
jobbers such things as underwear, gloves, 
and minor articles of wearing apparel. 
The demand, however, increased so fast 
that branching out became a _ necessity, 
and thus to-day the organization owns five 
factories, is planning to buy more, and 
figures on establishing a national bank in 
order more readily to finance its own enter- 
prises, as well as to obtain an opportunity 
to invest its own funds. 

Any one of the 387,000 members, 
who incidentally threatened to go on a 
strike ten days ago, may buy a tailor-made 
suit of clothes all the way from $36 to $69, 
where from the tailors in their own town 
they would have to ‘fork over” from $75 
to $125 for similar goods. The ash-pit 
man or the section hand may send in his 
measurement and get by return mail a 
pair of overalls for $2.79, for which his 
retailer asks $4.50. 

Maintenance of way employees perhaps 
use up more gloves and mittens than any 
other class of labor in the country. It is 
quite an item. By buying it from his own 
“store” he saves from ten to twenty cents 
a pair. He will save ten to twelve cents 


on an ordinary can of peas or from eight 
to ten cents net if he clubs in with his 
fellow workers or other union men, 
is all the way down the line. 

While I was in the office of the president 
a car-load of apples came in from Maryland. 
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They were fine apples, too; such as sold 
in Washington, enveloped on almost all 
sides by Maryland orchards, for about 
$4.50 to $6 a bushel. Members of the 
eraft in Detroit could get all they wanted 
for $2.80 a bushel. 

A ear-load of flour went from Detroit 
to Chicago the same day, the commodity 
to be sold there at $1.80 a bag of twenty- 
five pounds. Similar flour was sold as a 
“‘leader’’ in one of Detroit’s biggest stores 
the day before at $2.27. 

“How do we do it?” repeated O. C. 
Trask, in charge of the purchasing and 
selling department, ‘‘It is no secret. We 
simply buy as low or lower than anybody 
else, then sell at cost to our members. 
We do not aim to make a penny on our 
purchases, but are prepared to stand a 
loss, if necessary, altho we do not look 
forward to such a turn of affairs. 

“At first we had some trouble in being 
able to buy from certain manufacturers. 
They were afraid to sell to us for fear that 
they would lose the trade of the retailers 
throughout the country. Then hurdles 
in various ways were encountered, but 
these were gradually overcome when we 
planked down the cash and bought in 
larger quantities than any wholesaler or 
jobber. Then there was another objec- 
tion. Manufacturers pointed out to us 
that no similar enterprise had ever suc- 
ceeded. We persuaded them to take a 
chance. Where opposition developed we 
took the bull by the horns and bought 
first the entire output of certain factories, 
and later the factories themselves. In 
this connection it might be pointed out 
that we did not disturb working conditions 
in the factories we took over. All em- 
ployees were retained, and in a glove- 
factory which we bought in Toledo the 
president of the old company is 
general manager. 

‘*We have the same feeling toward pro- 
ducers generally and also toward retailers. 
We are gradually putting the retailers out 
of business, but we don’t want to. They 
are not the greatest profiteers. This 
distinction goes to the jobbers, and there 
lies the main trouble. If jobbers should 
not figure some wholesaler makes extor- 
tionate profits. I know, because I have 
had dealings with all of them. 

*‘In Philadelphia, for example, I dis- 
covered that as many as twelve people 
handled the product in canvas gloves. 
Five separate jobbers took profits out of 
the yarn which went into the cloth. That 
is the reason why the average worker 
pays forty cents for an inferior quality 
while our members get the best for twenty- 
five cents or less.” 


In this connection, says the writer, 1t is 
known that 
arrangements with a big plantation in the 
South for all the in the 
several factories. There will be no middle- 
man who will get a farthing, from the raw 


the organization has made 


cotton needed 


product to the finished article, out of 
commodities handled by the Railway 
Maintenance of Way. The interview 
continues: 


**Keeping out the jobbers is the secret 
of low prices,” said Mr. Trask. ‘‘In time 
we hope to manufacture everything our 
members need and they will gét it at cost. 
Our system of distribution is getting better 
and better. At present it is based on the 
mail-order idea, altho we endeavor to 
eenter everything in the secretaries of the 
individual lodges, as the members can get 


our 








it cheaper that way. Thus all club to- 
gether and complete cases are sent. 
Especially is that true with foodstuffs.” 

Mr. Trask held up a can of peas as he 
spoke, remarking that retailers in Detroit 
were charging twenty-four and twenty-six 
cents for it, while it could be sold to mem- 
bers for fifteen cents. Several canning- 
factories will be bought, but in the mean- 
time they are dealing in a cooperative way 
with many small concerns. In regard 
to flour and similar products the associa- 
tion has made arrangements with the 
Community Millers’ Association. This 
organization controls ten thousand mills. 
Frequently the railway men buy the entire 
production of the mill and the members 
profit accordingly. 

The flour is sent in car-load lots to the 
different centers. The members do their 
own marketing. In smaller places barrels 
and bags figure. Potatoes and other vege- 
tables are dealt with in the same way. 
Heavier articles are sent by freight, and 
the officers will deal in anything from 
needles to automobiles. 

“We can save one-third in price on 
automobile tires,’ said Mr. Trask as he 
dismissed the salesman of a large concern 
in Ohio. ‘‘We pay cash down and that 
appeals to all. We don’t want ten or 
thirty days’ time, as that would involve us 
in a lot of expensive bookkeeping.”’ 

It is no trouble to pay cash, as the 
brotherhood had $1,500,000 when it 
started its big store. It has already in- 
vested about $1,C00,000 in factories, and 
it stands ready to go higher. This, how- 
ever, according to Mr. Trask, is just a 
beginning. President Barker backs up the 
vice-president. Figures were presented 
to the writer which showed that the four- 
teen railroad organizations can tap a com- 
bined bank-account of $42,000,000. Two 
million members have contributed toward 
this sum, which has been set aside for 
possible strikes. Should arbitration now 
go into force and strikes become a thing of 
the past, there will be enough in the differ- 
ent treasuries to finance every enterprise 
advocated for the last generation. Banks 
will, however, be the first to be established. 
After these will follow industries and co- 
operative trading on a scale undreamed of. 
According to the promoters of the scheme, 
everybody will be benefited. 

“Right now,’’ said Mr. Trask, ‘‘we pay 
the farmers and other producers more than 
they can get from any other source for their 
products, and if they are members of 
farmers’ organizations they can buy manu- 
factured articles or anything we have at 
cost price. We do the same with factories. 
We frequently refuse to buy at the lowest 
price, knowing that some one has to pay. 
and, in most cases, it is the workers. So 
we make the proviso that the workers 
must be well paid and that the owners 
shall be entitled to a fair profit. The same 
with the farmers.” 

“Big business’ is beginning to sit up 
and take notice, according to the Detroit 
managers. In several cases the trend of 
affairs having been noted, offers to turn 
over the factories on any fair basis have 
been made. These overtures have been 
refused, as there is no desire to push any- 
one to the wall. The factories they have 
are turning out ample commodities at 
present, altho all will soon have to be 
enlarged. One factory turns out five 
thousand dozen gloves and mittens a week. 
Another two hundred dozen union-suits 
a day. This gives an indication on what 
scale the organization is working. Within 
six months they expect to ship one hundred 
car-loads of flour a week. 










































A Bedroom Floor 


Hf bee bedroom, more 

< than any other room in 
the house, needs to be 
kept dust-free and 
healthfully clean, 


Art Rug No. 350, 
shown here, is a par- 
ticularly popular on 
for the bedroom. A 
guilt of quaint design, 
furniture on simple 
lines, lend a note of 
harmony to this modest 
interior. 

An appropriate setting 
for such a rug is sug- 
gested by the illustration 
of the Golden Oak 
Congoleum Rug Bor- 
der, which produces the 
effect of a real hard- 
wood floor. These 
borders lie flat without 
fastening and are as 
sanitary, durable and 
easy to clean as a 


Congoleum Art-Rug. 
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| It bids ‘you rest— 


HIS quiet, friendly room extends 
its genial welcome to the guest. 


[he rug lends a note of cordial cheer 
to its restful furnishings. Where wall and 
ceiling are of plain tint, as in this room, 
the rug can well supply the entire color 
scheme. 


And since this room is not used as 
frequently as other rooms in the house, 
it is well to have its furnishings simple 
and easily cleaned. 


Because Congoleum is sanitary, water- 
proof, and so very easy to clean, it is un- 
questionably the rug for your guest room. 


And, of course, it would not deserve 








its immense popularity if it were not so 
genuinely artistic in design and pattern. 
No other low-priced rug can boast the 
appropriateness and good taste of Con- 
goleum for floors throughout the house. 
And none cest so little— 


3x 4% feet $2.40 7%x9 feet $11.85 

3x6 feet 3.20 9x 9 feet 14.25 

6x9 feet 9.75 9x 10% feet 16.60 
9x 12 feet $19.00 


Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher 
than those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% 
higher. All prices subject to change without notice 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS BOSTON MONTREAL 
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If you are interested in summer 

floor-coverings, write for 

our new Summer Rug 
Booklet. 
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The design shown above is 
Congoleum Art-Rug No. 350, 
In the 6x9 foot size the price is $9.75, 



































Look for the Gold Seal 


When you go to buy a Con- 
goleum Gold-Seal Art-Rug be 
sure you get genuine Congoleum 
bearing the Gold-Seal Guarantee 
reading: 

“Satisfaction guaranteed or your 


money will be refunded.”’ 
The Gold Seal is pasted on 


the face of every genuine Con- 
goleum Art-Rug as a protection 
against inferior and unsatisfactory 
imitations of Congoleum. We 
mean every word of this guarantee 
and will positively stand behind it. 








i # 
\ GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 
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OCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear /or Men & Boys 
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freedom of | 
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action 
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' Seat and 7} 
crotch closed | 
exactly like | 

your trousers | 

















in a jiffy 
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(“Kittle Srunk” 








Unshrinkable 
All cotton suits 
guaranteed 








never to shrink | 
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Good Service 


from underwear is yours with Rockinchair 


VERLASTINGLY 

perfect fit is assured 
by two exclusive means: 
every size is made in three 
models, Regular, Short 
Stout and Tall Slim; (2) 
all cotton suits are “‘Kittle 
Srunk’” and therefore 
absolutely unshrinkable 
—will fit the same after 
many washings as before 
the first. 


Every man and boy of 


action will appreciate that 
cool, loose ‘“‘feeling’’ made 
possible by the blouse 
effect, the closed seat. and 
crotch and the convenient 
side-leg opening. 


“It opens on the side— 
adjusted in a jiffy.” 


To assure this ever- 
lasting fit and genuine 
comfort ask for Rockinchair 
by name. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN 
331 Fourth Ave., New York 


firanch Offices in Chicago and San Francisco 


AND REMEMBER-—when fall and winter rall ‘round, pro- 
tect your health with Duofold—the two-layer fabric, wool out - 
side, cotton inside and air space between. A good investment 


in Health and Comfort—for man, woman, child and infant. 


néerweaear 


{Duofold uit" 


for Men. Women ase Chiléren 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











THE TWENTY-FOUR AGAINST FAT, 
IN CHICAGO 

WENTY-FOUR brave Chicago 
women have entered a campaign to 
reduce a state of affairs which one temer- 
itous -reporter calls their ‘‘gross tonnage.”’ 
They don’t care who knows it, for their 
pictures have appeared in the papers, and 
they are publicly gloating over a three- 
or four-pound reduction. The campaign 
is under the direction of Health Commis- 
sioner John Dill Robertson. He had 
twenty-five responses to his call, but one 
of them reneged when she found out what 
was to be the regimen under his régime. 
It might have made fatter women faint. 
But the two dozen are in the fight for 
‘‘keeps,’’ that is to say, until they are suf- 
ficiently skeletonized or forced to a glorious 
defeat in their fight against too much 
circumference. It must be inspiring to 
stand on the scales on the morning after 
and notice that the avoirdupois has gone 
down by several ounces, to watch the inches 
slowly disappearing on an encircling tape 
line. Think of starting in under a heavy 
handicap, a handicap of, say, three hundred 
pounds, and of waking up one fine morning 
and finding oneself svelte. From fatty 
degeneration to svelte regeneration, that’s 
the watchword. The campaign is to be 
After 
that—well, of the 
women nearly broke the scales at more 
300 pounds. The 
In the Chicago Tribune we read: 


waged relentlessly for sixty days. 


we shall see. Some 


than average Was 


201.66. 


All have agreed to abide for sixty days 
by the regimen and diet prescribed by Dr. 
Robertson. 

The doctor has not as yet worked out 
the complete regimen he will order. 

‘‘There will be outdoor work, plenty of 
it,’ he said. ‘‘As bending and stooping 
are necessary, there will be work over the 
wash-tub and other similar household 
devices. All manner of exercise will be 
ordered. The exercise will be adapted to 
the particular ease. Many of these women 
have done and are doing vigorous work 
now. Others are employed in_ offices. 
Where outdoor exercise would benefit the 
latter class, it would not help the others.” 

The dieting will be severe, at least to 
those who like sweets and rich foods. 
Here again the individual case will be 
treated, the doctor said. 

‘“‘Some people get thin on candy, others 
get fat,’ he said. ‘‘ Potatoes, rich gravies, 
and fatty meats work the same way.” 

The overalls craze will receive added 
impetus when the women begin work, 
for that will be the garb they will be asked 
to wear during their toil. 

Starchy foods, breads, cereals, butter, 
dream, potatoes. and so forth are on the 
verbotenlist. Salads, spinach, cabbage, brus- 
sels sprouts, fish, and lean meats are the type 
of foods the doctor has recommended. 

Visions of their once svelte selves floated 
before the women when Dr. Robertson 


told them they might expect to lose five 
pounds a week. He warned them not to 
be disappointed should their rate of de- 
crease be lower, however. 








‘‘ As a people, we are too obese,” declared 
Dr. Robertson. ‘“‘We are stall-fed. If 
we had lived like the Indians, had each 
day taken all manner of violent exercises, 
even if, like them, unconsciously, we would 
have no stout persons except, perhaps, 
those whom sickness or old age prevented 
from active life.”’ 

The age, weight, and occupation of the 
twenty-four women who signed up follow: 





Normal 
Weight 
: Should 
Occupation Age Weight Be 
NAA s tes t0.s ait - 32 323 130 
WT. Chis es és tees s 32 231 137 
NETS Lin ats dis eniniv.d'wiao. 39 231 142 
INL cs 0 0 ob. ome 45 224 132 
. . 50's 4408 60.0 34 218 150 
NL o> 6s Spe he. 6 24 212 125 
oss ss 66 6e.cue 44 211 153 
IN Ss. oo wees. o5.s 32 205 137 
Ee Sole bts ght 35 199 146 
pt a ee 25 198 139 
Stenographer............ 36 195 123 
See 49 1941, 133 
TC - b-. s.s c'>s.0 00 4:4 30 194 130 
Office manager. .... ae” ae 193 131 
EE os v's one oaees 50 191 152 
NS EY, oo ccc e tees 35 189 130 
Housewife... . . Stale aioe 40 187 150 
ES ee 37 187 138 
a 41 186 142 
TS NE 36 181 134 
patie gh, SAE aia 20 Isl 132 
| ee | 172 121 
Housewife. . . 36 172 123 
>. ye . . 28 166! 121 
LIFE’S STORY CAN BE TOLD IN 


SHORT WORDS 
ONDEROUS 
logically sonorific perhaps, but ortho- 


polysyllables, phono- 
graphically formidable and conspicuously 
destitute of virility, are studiously sought 
by some who yearn to develop a vocabu- 
lary of long, hard words with which to 
impress and confound their fellow men. 
But folk who know say that 
words like that are no good, and that all 


a stock of 


great things in life can be told in words of 


not more than five letters. A writer in 
The Kansas Editor gives a hint as to how 
this done. It will be noticed, 
that he that 


might almost be considered sesquipedalian 


may be 


however, uses two words 


in his first two lines. He writes: 


The word “1” claims first consideration 
under this classification. ‘“I’’ contains 
the minimum as regards letters and, cast- 
ing blushes aside, really stands above all 
things else with the human herd. 

Passing on to words of two letters, ‘“‘do”’ 
and “if’’ immediately suggest themselves 
as being mighty factors in the daily grind 
of human affairs. 


At the head of the list of three-letter 


words stands “God,” followed by ‘“‘air,” 
the most essential of the essential. In 
this list, te, is ‘‘war,”’ also “law” and 


“art,” Continuing, a most disagreeable 
trio appears in “tax, owe, and dun,” each un- 
deniably mixed up with man’s little whirl. 
Then come two words of great argument, 
“wet” and “dry,” and at the end the most 
popular noun and verb, “pie” and ‘‘eat.” 

In words of four letters there are ‘‘life”’ 
itself and many of the most vital things of 
life—“‘love, home, hope, food, work, news, 
rest, song, hair, bald, golf, vote, bank, 
rent, and coal.” 

Finally comes the five-letter group con- 
taining the beginning and the end of man’s 
story—“ birth, heart, blood, faith, woman, 
money, child, mirth, drink (water, milk, 


| or tea, of course), dance, motor, train, 


| 
| 


paper, Ouija, sleep, death, and grave.” 
So why seek long words to tell the tales 
of life, when each big vital thing is short, 


| when one must spell it, and gives the hint, 


“be brief, old Top, be brief!” 
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Here’s Another 


Strong Point 
In Favor of 


MONITOR 
MOTOR CARS 


Depreciation in the average car 
begins with the first rattle. Rat- 
tles begin with loosening nuts 
and joints. Right here, at the 
primary source, Monitor con- 
struction arrests depreciation. 





















Take the frame for example. It 
is put together with glowing 
rivets, pneumatic driven. It can 
not work loose —it is virtually a 
single unit. Every other fasten- 
ing throughout the car has lock 
washer or cotter pin. Squeaks 
and rattles are eliminated in 
advance. 




















Monitor cars give their owners a 
utility investment, returning many 
years of low cost service. Seven 
different makes of cars in ten 
years is the average owner’s 
record. Monitor owners average 
three and one-half years per car 
with many reaching five years. 
That means low up-keep costs. 
















By combining rigid construction 
with the highest type of standard 
equipment, Monitor car builders 
have done away with the fallacy 
of yearly models. The rightness 
of this principle has been enthu- 
siastically received by dealers. It 
also accounts for an enviable 
record of permanent ownership 
by Monitor drivers. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Red Seal 7-R (6 Cyl.) Continental Motor 
Grant-Lees Transmission 
Borg & Beck Clutch 
Automatic Rear Signal 
Boyce Moto-Meter 
Disteel Wheels 
5 Cord Tires 
121-in Wheelbase 








































TOURING . SEDAN . ROADSTER 









Dealer literature sent promptly on re- 
quest. Certain territory open. Write now. 


MONITOR MOTOR CAR CO. 
121 Fifth Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 
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brshing SC quare 
The ‘World Centre 


ERSHING SQUARE is the human, throbbing, 
nerve center of the Nations of the World—in cos. 
mopolitan New York. Facing the Square, adjoining, or 
within a step of the Grand Central Terminal, are five 


ae of the world’s most sumptuous of modern hotels—The 

es ae { aa Biltmore, Hotel: Commodore, The Belmont, Hotel 
— ? ‘eS Manhattan,. and: The: Murray Hill. In, these monu- 
i * ments of architéctural art, the tngtropolis: of the world 

iA "a of “entertains the strahger withiri its gates, ‘with all ‘the 


“ amazing interests and luxuries: ‘of twentieth ce ury, 
‘hotel life—10 ,000 guests‘a ‘day and évery day: a different 
Lp. 000.: Here; in; the: atmosphere of great possibilities, 


lare: planned and‘settled the ‘pillitical, financial; social, / i} 


tbeery, ‘axtistig: and 1 bysiness Taterb ste, of: ithe days}? 


‘ 





THE MURRAY JAMES WOOOE THE BELMONT 


PLAN OF PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 


HOTEL MANHATTAN 
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New York City 


yf Great Hotels 


Fifth Avenue, with its fashionable shops, is one block 
away. The clubs, the theatres, the restaurants, libra- 
ries, art galleries, concert and exhibition halls are 
neevby. The arteries of transportation, subways, 
elevated and surface cars, center here, bringing the 
most remote points of the city within easy sate 


Whatever: ‘your business, or pleseure, 3 in New York— 
a day,'a week, a year— whatever your purse, whatever 
your tastes, one of these splendid hotels of Pershing 
Square will serve you with an individual ease’ and 
comfort and a personal ho$pitality which the: com- 
bined efforts and long experience of a group pe the 
al we managers in “the world have made. ‘ap art, 


THE PERSHING SQUARE HOTELS” 
7 UNDER THB“PERSONAL DIRECTION, OF.» ;/.* 


Seal aid “een President . 
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GEORGE W. SWEENEY 


HOTEL COMMODORE VICE PRESIDENT 
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MIGRATORY WILD FOWL HAVE THEIR DAY IN COURT 


OYFUL cheeps, chirps, and quacks of 
J thanks to the Supreme Court of the 
United States have no doubt been heard 
all over the country by bird-lovers who 
understand the language. Especially the 
not always musical voices of these incur- 
able exeursionists, 


George A. Lawyer, who on a recent 
trip visited practically every State in the 


| Union and had an opportunity to talk 
| 


with many sportsmen and game commis- 


sioners as well as to observe personally 


the conditions in many sections. He says 


| 
| 
| 


vations, we read in The Bulletin of the 
American Game Protective Association (New 
York): 

In Ohio, where it has been claimed by 
some of the residents that they have no fall 
shooting and where they have been con- 
tending for aspring 
open season, they 





the migratery 


had the very best 





game birds, should 
be raised in grati- 
tude to the august 
body. For the 
Supreme Court 
has upheld the Mi- 
gratory Bird 
Treaty with Can- 
ada and the law 
passed in 1918 to 
enforce it. This 
treaty specifies 
closed seasons, and 
prohibits the kill- 
ing,capture, or sale 
of birds except as 
permitted by gov- 
ernment 





regula- 
tions. Some of the 
sportsmen did not 
like to have their 
“rights” infringed 
upon, so charges 





A TREATY AND A FEDERAL LAW PROTECT THEM FROM 


upheld by the Supreme Court. 





Great flights of wild fowl such as the one here shown on the shores of Lake Merritt, California, 
are expected to become more common as the result of the bird treaty with Canada, recently 


shooting last fall 
that they have had 
for a great many 
years. 

In Missouri, 
which has _ been 
the hotbed of dis- 
sension and where 


they are still 
strongly holding 
out for spring 


shooting, I was 
informed by some 
of the advocates 
of spring shooting 
that last fall they 
had the best shoot- 
ing they had had 
in twenty or 
twenty-five years, 
and if they ean 
only get one or 
two more falls like 
last season they 
would cease their 
agitation for spring 
shooting. The 


POT-HUNTERS. 








were brought that 
the statute was unconstitutional and that 


its enforcement interfered with State sov- | 


ereignty and the property rights of citizens. 
But, the Supreme Court decided, this is 
legislation, for, 
Justice 


not a matter for State 
in the 
Holmes: 


vigorous phraseology of 


Here national interest of very nearly 
the first magnitude is involved. It can 
be protected only by national 


| that it is the feeling all over the country 
that the law will conserve our birds and 
increase the supply to such an extent that 
there will be legitimate shooting for all 
time to come. 
and most of the provinces of Canada, he 
says, indicate a tremendous increase in 


| all species of water-fowl and in most 


species of shore birds. Of his own obser- 


Reports from all the States | 


| souri was astounding. I was 


| by the 


| 
| 


flight that came 
down through Mis- 
informed 
by Mr. Clark McAdams, of St. Louis, 
that the sand-bar shooting, which had 
been practically wiped out in past years 
operation of motor-boats, had 
again come back through the activities 
of our wardens in that section. The 
motor-boat shooters have been put out of 
business and Mr. McAdams was very 
elated and optimistic over the result, 
because he told me that almost any one 
who knew how to shoot could 
go out on those sand-bars in 





action in concert with that of 
another Power. The subject- 
matter is only transitorily with- 
in the State and has no per- 


QUAIL REFUGE 


the Mississippi River this last 
hunting season and get the full 
day’s bag limit. That is really 





manent habitat therein. But 
for the treaty or the statute, 
there might be no birds for 
any power to deal with. We 
see nothing in the Constitution 
that compels the Government 
to sit by while a food-supply is 
eut off and the protectors of our 
forests and our crops are de- 
stroyed. It is not sufficient to 
rely upon the States. The re- 
liance is vain, and were it other- 
wise the question is whether 
the United States is forbidden 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE SCARCITY OF QUAIL, 
THE OWNER OF THIS LAND, AT THE 
REQUEST OF THE NEW MEXICO GAME PRO- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION, HAS AGREED TO 
PROTECT THE REMAINING BIRDS’ UNTIL 
THEY HAVE HAD A CHANCE TO RECUPERATE 


NO HUNTING ALLOWED 


encouraging. 

Continuing on farther west 
into Washington, Oregon, and 
down the coast, I found a tre- 
mendous flight of birds, and on 
reaching California it was my 
pleasure to spend two days 
with Mr. Frank M. Newbert, 
the president of the California 
Fish and Game Commission, as 
his guest at a shooting elub in 
the heart of the ricebelt section. 
This club is the West Butte 
Country Club and the members 





to act. We are of the opinion 
that the treaty and statute must 
be upheld. 





All sportsmen are asked to cooperate by respecting this sign 


shoot only two days out of a 
week. That is, no member of 
the club can shoot more than 








That the treaty is already 
bearing fruit is asserted by Chief 
United States Game Warden 





GOING THE LAW ONE BETTER. 


do not adequately protect. 


These signs in New Mexico mark sanctuaries for birds that the laws 


two days, and I must confess 
that I never met a finer set of 
gentlemen in my life, or keener 
sportsmen. They observe the 
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They’re Wonderfully Good Corn Flakes 


_ You will like Armour’s Corn Flakes be- 
cause they never ‘“‘mush down” in milk or 
cream. They’re firm, substantial, satisfying, 


OLDEN crisp and toasted ‘‘just right’’,with 
every flake full of sweet, natural flavor! 
Armour’s Corn Flakes are satisfyingly ideal for 
breakfasts, luncheons and suppers. Very care- 
fully packaged in our fine mills at Battle Creek, 
to arrive fresh and perfect in your kitchen. 


Ask your grocer for Armour’s 


Corn Flakes. 


Manufactured by — 


Chicago 


Armour Grain Company 


Makers also of Armour’s Oats, Pancake 
Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles. 


and yet delicately light. Served with straw- 
berries or other fresh fruit, they are delicious! 
Refreshing, economical food! 


D  rMicK 
FLAKES 
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Now try this new kind of Macaroni 
and Spaghetti 











APORESS cormcacy tesa 
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© Foods ordinarily made of wheat and water now 


enriched with sweet and wholesome MILK 


ERE are foods entirely new. 
You have never tasted any- 
thing like them. 

Always macaroni and spaghetti 
have been made of wheat and 
water. Now Quaker has found a 
way to enrich them with sweet 
and wholesome milk. 

You will notice the difference 
at once. A difference in rich- 
ness, in flavor—like the difference 
between potatoes cooked in water 
and potatoes creamed in milk. 

And a wholly new tenderness, 
like the dainty little tips of fresh 
asparagus. 

Cooking experts call Milk Mac- 
arom’ and Milk Spaghetti an 
achievement in tastiness. 

But dietitians say these new 
foods are even more than that. 
They commend them as a scien- 
tific achievement—declare them 
to be new food values. 


Your great food need 


Wheat, scientists say, is rich in 
body-building nourishment—rich 


in the nutritive elements we must 
. 





have—but it is lacking in one 
substance absolutely essential to 
health and growth. 


This substance they call “vi- 
tamines.” It is present in very 
few foods; meat and most vege- 
tables are lacking in it. Your 
daily food problem is to get as 
much of it as you can. 


Milk, scientists now know, has 
vitamines in abundance. ‘That is 
why milk is such a vital food, 


why babies can live on a diet of 


milk alone. 


Combine wheat and milk, scien- 
tists told us, and you will have a 
perfect food value—man’s two 
greatest foods made into one. 


Hunger-satisfying, nourishing 
—yet so inexpensive 

So satisfying, so highly nutritious, 

is Milk Macaroni and Milk Spa- 

ghetti you can serve it often in 

place of the heavier, more costly 


dishes. 


There are few foods that offer. 


such abundant nourishment at so 


low a cost. And there are few 
foods which are at the same time 
so rich in flavor, so delicious. 

Macaroni and spaghetti as rich 
and smooth as new __ potatoes 
creamed in milk—as tender as 
the dainty Paine tips of fresh as- 
paragus! how eagerly your 
family it cctuns it. 


Big value packages 


We pack more macaroni than 
usual in each box. By thus sav- 
ing in packing, and other costs, 
we are able to give you this bet- 
ter, more costly product at about 
the same price per ounce as 
ordinary macaroni. 

The smaller box contains 
enough for two full family meals. 
The larger box is an even better 
value. 

Ask your grocer for it today. 
If he should happen not to have 
it, write us, giving his name, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 
The Quaker Oats Company, 
1106 Railway Exchange Building, 
Catenge, U.S. A. 
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law to the letter and to the minute. 

We left the club-house on the morning 
of November 12, and started out to get 
into our blind. Mr. Newbert very kindly 
and strenuously poled me something like 
four miles through the tules to get over 
into a splendid location where he said we 
could get plenty of good mallard shooting. 
We had hardly started when the birds 
began to get up. I was fairly astounded 
by their numbers. I never dreamed that 
there could be such an aggregation of wild 
fowl centered in one section of the country. 
There were literally millions upon millions 
of all species of ducks except the canvas- 
back, none of which were in evidence. 
There were myriads of geese and also 
about 1,500 whistling swans that I after- 
ward saw rafted together in a small bay. 
When these birds got up you could hardly 
hear yourself think. As the streaks of 
dawn broadened into day, the sky and 
earth seemed to be filled with birds. They 
were flying only ten or fifteen feet above 
us and all around us—a mass of birds in 
every direction. I said to my friend 
Newbert that there would not be much fun 
going out and he asked why. I replied 
that there could be no real sport in shooting 
into a mass of birds like that, and he did 
his best to calm me and keep me quiet. 

Finally we reached the blind and pulled 
the boat back into the tules. In front of 
us was a little patch of water one hundred 
feet long and seventy-five feet across, and 
Mr. Newbert said: ‘‘We’ll shoot only 
mallards and only the ones that fly over 
this open water. Don’t shoot any of those 
which fly back or beyond the water.” We 
started in, and to make the story short, 
we each secured our limit of twenty-five 
mallards in about an hour and a half and 
stood there in our shirt-sleeves doing it. 
It was the most wonderful shooting that 
any one could possibly hope to have any- 
where in the country. 

Later Mr. Lawyer went down into Texas 
and Louisiana and Florida, where he found 
the birds in great abundance, except in 
Florida. Of the curious fact that the birds 
chose not to resort in that popular State, 
he says: 


I was told that when the migration came 
south in the early fall, they had the greatest 
flight of birds ever known to pass over 
Florida. I say “pass over Florida” be- 
cause I was told that the birds did not 
stop there and where they went no one 
seemed to know, but it has been claimed 
that an unusually large number of ducks 
and geese wintered on the west coast of 
Cuba. I am not informed as to the cause 
of this unusual occurrence. 

From my personal observations, I think 
I am safe in saying that the Federal game 
law is bringing about the desired results, 
and I believe that a continuance of this law 
will insure all the legitimate sport that 
hunters ought to have in the years to come. 
Particularly through the North and Middle 
West I have heard so much concerning 
hunting conditions in the South, and so 
often it has been contended that it is here 
the great slaughter of birds occurs and 
that the Southern States should be gradu- 
ally restricted and given far less privileges 
under our Federal law than the Middle 
Western States or the States to the north 
are given, that I wish to say a few words 
in this connection. 








The thing that imprest me most forcibly | 
on my trip through the South was the 
searcity of hunters. I reached New 
Orleans on December 12. Mr. Alexander, 
the genial and efficient game commissioner 
of the State, had planned a trip for me and 
had five or six of his friends ready to go 
along. We went from New Orleans to 
Lake Charles in the western part of the 
State, where we took the State boat for a 
four-day trip, going down through the 
bayous and canals and various lakes, 
examining thé Gulf around Avery Island, 
the duck preserves, and on through lakes, 
canals, and bayous to Morgan City. 
During that four-day trip we passed 
through and by millions upon millions of 
acres of swamps and swamp-lands, of 





which hardly a single acre is under culti- 
vation. The water was high and over- | 
flowed all of this marsh area so that the | 
birds were not congregated, but there were 
birds there in abundance—great rafts of 
them. The point I wish to make is that | 
| 





on the four-day trip we ran across only 
four or five hunters, and these men were 
really trappers out there, for the purpose | 
of getting furs and were carrying their | 
guns along merely to get a few birds to 

eat. I mentioned this faet to Mr. Clark 
MeAdams in St. Louis when I was there | 
last week and he said that the same thing 

had imprest him. For several years now 

Mr. MeAdams has been hunting in Janu- 

ary at Corpus Christi, Texas, and had just | 
returned a few days before I saw him this 
last time. Where he was there were large | 
numbers of birds. They were there by the 
thousands, and really millions, and on | 
two particular days that he mentioned he | 
and his guide were out all day long and | 
traversed many miles and only came across | 
one hunter. | 

Now, I think that the great slaughter of | 
birds in the South, at least at the present | 
time, is a myth existing in the minds of a 
few people. There can be no doubt but 
that in years gone by there has been a 
tremendous slaughter of birds in certain 
sections Of the South where market gun- 
ners carried on their operations, but that 
has been done away with. I tried my very 
best during the days I was in New Orleans 
to get a duck served to me in a good many 
restaurants. I went to numbers of them. 
No one knew me, and I did all sorts of 
things to try to get a duck served to me 
and was told it was against the law and 
they would be put out of business if they 
served ducks. 

The same condition prevails in Wash- 
ington, where until this law went into 
effect you could find dozens upon dozens of 
people hawking ducks and geese on the 
street. You ean not find a bird in the city 
of Washington to-day. I have no doubt 
that a few birds are shot and brought in 
there through underground channels and 
sold, but the whole traffic in birds has been 
reduced to a minimum so that there is 
going to be in the years to come no great 
slaughter along those lines. 





THE COURT-HOUSE CAT EATS UP 
THE MAYOR’S TULIPS — 
mayor that a cat should be 


What is a 
mindful of 
him, and who is a man in brass buttons 
that he should cause 
breast? The Mayor of 
tulips in the springtime, and it 
amiable weakness that gives joy to the 
populace, even to the dumb beasts of the 
city. But- when other duties prove press- 


terror in a feline 
New York loves 


is an 
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ing, Mayor Hylan can not keep watch of 
his tulip-beds, and recently on such an oc- 
casion a critical situation arose, which is 
feelingly related in The Sun and New York 
Herald. 
“Red Mike” is a pet name by which the 


It should perhaps be stated that 


Mayor is sometimes affectionately desig- 
nated when he is absent. As we learn: 

Anatole France, dean of the County 
Court-house cats, responding to the vernal 
urge, fared forth upon City Hall Park yes- 
terday afternoon. It was more than ecuri- 
osity that inspired Anatole’s peregrination. 
His feline instinet and his experienced nose 
informed him that spring was upon New 
York, and just outside there lay neat beds 
of delicious tulip and crocus shoots. And 
Anatole France knew that for a cat there 
is no more healing herb nor inspiring 
tonic than the tender taper of the early 
tulip bud. 

So Anatole France sallied forth from the 
Court-house basements and disposed him- 
self on the soft green tulip heath between 
his residence and the City Hall. With deli- 
cate attention he inspected a dozen buds, 
and then, finding one to his liking, daintily 
nipt it free and munched. 

Anatole France was washing his exceed- 
ingly dirty face and neck when Policeman 
Imperial, stationed at the northwest corner 
of the City Hall, saw him. 

“My gosh, his Honor’s tulips,”’ groaned 
Policeman Imperial, as he dashed toward 
the scene of vandalism. 

A considerable crowd gathered, but Ana- 
tole France, wholly uneoncerned, went on 
munching the delicate tops of the buds and, 
between lines, yawning pinkly. The police- 
man smote upon the iron railing around 
the plot, and abjured Anatole France to 
desist, come forth, and begone. Anatole 
France helped himself to another tip of 
green. Imperial took a wallop at the cat, 
not to injure but to frighten, but the cat 
merely yawned. The crowd had grown to 
large proportions and wit developed. 

A nice little old lady in black injected 
herself in the argument. 

**Policeman,”’ she cried, ‘‘don’t you touch 
that cat. I’m an officer of the Cruelty 
Society and I’m fond of cats especially. 
Don’t you touch him or I shall have to 
arrest you.” 

““Madame,”. groaned Imperial, ‘‘for all 
I know I’m no longer a policeman. If a 
certain high city official who is particularly 
keen on them tulips was to happen along 
now, I’d be hunting a job, and there ain’t 
no cat can get my shield off me, especially 
with living this high and strikes and 

“‘Call Red Mike,” suggested one com- 
edian in the crowd. ‘‘Call Red Mike and 
let him and the cat have an understanding.” 

““Hey, cat!” shouted another, ‘‘the 
Mayor of New York will make you the 
subject of a statement when he hears 
this and, believe me, that statement will 
cripple, your whole progeny. You'd better 
beat it.” 

‘*Get Dave Hirshfield,” cried a third. 
“Tt will give him a chance to investigate 
the Bide-a-Wee Home. There’s some- 
thing back of this here outrage.” 

But in the meantime, Anatole France 
had had his fill of spring greens and had 
gracefully minced his way back to the 
Court-house steps. For a brief moment 
he distainfully gazed upon Policeman Im- 
perial, favored the crowd with another pink 
yawn, and disappeared. And Policeman 
Imperial retired, hoping that his tulipsome 
eommander-in-chief had not seen. 
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DIAMOND T TRUCK 





—in addition to Diamond T, 


YULIIBES 





BRAKE ESTOS 


is used as factory equipment on the 


following motor cars and trucks: 


Wissen YOUR CAR ON THIS LIST 






































PASSENGER Olympian Beaver " Kleiber 
CARS Owen Magnetic Brockway |_uedinghaus 
Packard Capitol Maccar 
Bee Pan American i . Master 
i Piedmont Collier Maxwell 
Briscoe Pierce-Arrow Concord Menges. 
Chandler R. & V. Knight Conestoga N 
Cleveland ReVere Dart Mutual 
Columbia Saxon Day-Elder National 
Commonwealth Seneca Dearborn Netco 
Crow-Elkhart Shaw Dependable O-K 
Cunningham Simplex Dixie Oneida 
aniels Standard Dodge Bros. Packard 
Detroit-Elec Stanley Dorris Parker 
Dixie Studebaker Douglas Pierce-Arrow 
Dodge Bros. Texan Fageol Rainier 
Dorris Velie Federal Selden 
Hanson Weftcott Ford Seneca 
Haynes Gabriel Service 
Hupmobile Garford Signal 
lones TRUCKS G-M-C Standard 
jordan Giant Standard Oil 
Liberty Acason H. Co. of Ohio 
bil Ace Hahn Sterling 
iboh Acme Hall Studebaker 
Marmon All Power lendrickson Sullivan 
Al ican Hewitt-Ludlow Super 
McF arlan Six La France ulfman exan 
aughli Armleder Independent Tifhn 
Milburn Elec. Atco jackson Tower 
Mitchell Atterbury Kalamazoo Velie 
Moore Autohorse Kelly-Springfield Watson 
Noma Available Kissel Freighter Wilcox Trux 








TRACTORS 


Avery 
Bailor 


Emerson -Brantingham 
G-O 


Hart-Parr 
Illinois Super Drive 
indiana 

iberty 
Massey-Harris 
Monarc! 
National 
Parrett 


Samson 
Waterloo Boy 


AXLES 


Liggett 
‘eru 

Russel 

Salisbury 

Standard 

Timken-Detroit 
nsen 

Wisconsin 


MOTOR CYCLES 


Excelsior 
Harley-Davidson 


ARE of the brakes—that is the first duty of every motorist. 

And yet do you realize that your brakes are no more 
effective than your brake lining? If your brakes are slipping, 
have them inspected at once. If the lining is worn, have them 
relined immediately—it is the best accident insurance. 


Do you feel competent to select the most satisfactory brake 
lining? Wouldn’t you prefer to follow the lead of America’s 
foremost engineers who have specified MULTIBESTOS? They 
know the merits of the MULTIBESTOS interlocking weave. 
They have made exhaustive tests and analyses. Why not trust to 
their judgment and reline your brakes with MULTIBESTOS? 


Send for valuable free booklet “The Care of Your Brakes” 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 


WALPOLE, MASS., U.S.A. 











- apartments for the winter. 
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“BOBBIE YANK” NUTHATCH AND 
A FLICKER FAMILY 


ad began on Thanksgiving day, all over 
a piece of suet tied to the baleony post, 
and the friendship so auspiciously estab- 
lished between Katrine Blackinton and the 
White-breasted Nuthatch was eultivated 
by little devices and encouragements like 
sunflower-seeds and nut-meats put in ap- 
propriate places. She tells us in Bird Lore 
(Harrisburg, Pa.) that as they have been 
on speaking terms for over a year, she now 
Bobbie Yank.” 


Their relations, however, are seasonal, she 


addresses him familiarly as ‘‘ 


” 


admits, for as they sing in ‘** Ruddigore, 


Duty, duty must be done, 
The rule applies to every one. 


And Bobbie Yank has paternal obligations 
to meet. But Miss Blackinton explains 
the situation fully thus: 


Of course, spring and summer find him 
with intensive family duties on his hands 
(at. which I lay a wager he is no slacker), 
and, with at least two batches of husky 
youngsters coming on to be sheltered, fed, 
and taught, what time, | would like to ask, 
has B. Yank for as much as a thought 
of his winter pals? Why, I have it on the 
highest authority that he passes Downy 
and Chickadee, on whom he dotes in the 
cold months, without as much recognition 
as the turning of an eyelash—rushes right 
by them with such rude haste that our 
Alice-in-Wonderland Ears and Whiskers 
Rabbit would feel obliged to pause and 
raise a monocle of astonishment. So | 
need not feel that he singles me out for 
personal slight, and when I tell you that he 
really did call on me during his rush season, 
won’t you understand how honored I felt? 

Last July, as I was giving the garden a 
good ‘hosing’ after a very hot day, I heard 
a familiar yank close to my ear, and, turn- 
ing, saw my friend, his wife, and five chil- 
dren on the trunk of a young black walnut 
at the garden’s edge, only a pace from 
where I stood. If the most distinguished 
man in the world had made a pilgrimage 
with his family to see me, I couldn’t have 
felt more ‘set up.’ There were the proud, 
sleek parents and their five overgrown, 
fluffy youngsters, a study in blue-gray! 
Their father’s look told volumes: ‘‘ Well, 
here they are! And a fine-looking lot, if 
I do say so. I'll tell you a family like that 
represents work. Now there’s just the 
feeding alone—many’s the time I’ve gone 
to bed hungry after a hard day carrying 
grubs to those children, and the worst of it 
was, you positively couldn’t fill them!” 
Of course, his manner was bristling with 
ego, but who could blame him? Certainly 
not I, as I stood spellbound with admira- 
tion watching those young black-capped, 
blue-grays imitating their parents. I 
wouldn’t have given a cent for the life of 
a grub in that tree, with those lively, new, 
inverted grub-enthusiasts carrying on their 
bill-driving campaign with all the pristine 
vigor of youth. 

Months intervened before I next saw 
Bobbie, and then in the company of a male 
friend, which prompted me to draw the 
conclusion that he had set up bachelor’s 
Upon my first 
glimpse of him I put some nut-meats on 
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the upper baleony and just inside my bed- 
room window, and waited. The baleony 
meats made a prompt disappearance, and 
then, sure enough, in he eame—very cau- 
tiously at first—hopping over the window- 
sill with his individual zigzag hop, and 
changing his yank, yank as he entered into 
a subdued colloquial tone which Mr. Chap- 
man has well described as his ‘conversa- 
tional twitter.’ Later on, when the nuts 
appeared, not only on the floor but on the 
furniture and in unexpected corners, Bob- 
bie made his entrance by flying from the 
baleony-rail on to the corner of the dressing- 
table, which stands between the two long 
French windows, and there he took a sur- 
vey in order to decide which lunching-place 
gave the best promise. These visits often 
came at about seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and I eould watch him from the van- 
tage-ground of my bed. The steady stream 
of conversation which he carried on with 
himself, under his breath, interested me 
almost more than any other cunnifg wild 
thing about him. The more acquainted I 
grow with this altogether fascinating-hird, 
the stronger is my impression thatdge cen- 
ceals an adyenturous spirit behind Ahat 
matter-of-fact mask of his. Every« few 
device: for feeding that I put out he is the 
first to approach, and one sunny day T sat 
in the open window of ‘this reom with a 
nut-meat riding on the’ toe of my shoe, 
foot extended. He came hopping in very 
2autiously, looking at me with head on one 
side, his bright eyes questioning my face, 
plainly saying, ‘‘Will _ you® keep still? 
Really, will you?”” Then in a most casual 
way he grasped the nut and made off with 
it in no undue haste. 

Another outstanding quality of Bebbie’s 
is his great love of,playing to the gallery. 
Give him an appreéiative audience and he 
is made. One day I sat dawn at my desk 
to write, glanced out of the window and 
saw Bob all tucked into the corner of the 
seed-tray of the Packard feeding-station om 
his favorite maple, obviously settled for a 
luxurious siesta after a large mk. As 
soou as his eye caught mine he gave him- 
self a quick shake, assumed the defensive 
attitude of a man who has been caught 
napping, but won’t own it, moved out into 
the center of the tray and made his bill fly 
in all directions like a person vigorously 
using a broom, seattering seeds to the 
winds. I rapt on the window and shook 
my finger at him, mentioning Mr. Hoover’s 
name. He stopt an instant, then went at 
it again with all the recklessness of a 
drunken sailor on first shore-leave after a 
long voyage, and ‘“‘a fig for your Hoover!”’ 
in every motion of that active bill. 

And now I have come to an interesting 
psychological fact about Bobbie. I have 
in my room a plaster Barye lioness standing 
out rather large and white against a ma- 
hogany bookease. Bob has taken nuts 
P from every piece of furniture and every 
object in the room except the lioness; he 
has never touched her, but on two occa- 
sions has taken nuts from her pedestal. 
I thought I would force the issue by putting 
a very large nut-meat (he is especially weak 
about large ones) in her jaw and not a frag- 
ment anywhere elseintheroom. That day 
I was putting a shining new coat of paint 
on our east enclosed veranda, which we use 
as a breakfast-room, when I heard the 
4 worst clatter—a perfect din—out on the 
east maple. It had the scolding note of 
zhe Robin at his most excited moments, 
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UNIVERSAL JOINTS AND 
PROPELLER SHAFTS 


aaa Universat Jomnts and Propriier Swarts are made 
in their entirety in the Spicer shops. Svicer control of every 
element from rough bar steel to final inspection, from power 
Wask to shipping platform, permits unfailing maintenance of 
fe Sricgr standards of quality and service. 

This is one reason why more than one hundred and twenty-five 
of the leading makes of automobiles and trucks are Spicer 
equipped. 

Genuine SPICER UNIVERSAL JOINTS bear the SPICER name oun the flange. 


A request on your letterhead brings an illustrated booklet. 


SPICER Mrc. CORPORATION 
SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


The Power Plant: Number Twenty-five 
of @ series of Spicer advertisements 
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Larger photograph: O car Cord Tires used in a fv (on: 
months’ comparison v solid) tires t h we de by 

The Liquid Carbonic Company, Chicago. Small phot The twe 

trucks compared, No. on pneumatic tires and No 
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The Liquid Carbonic Company, at Chicago, has kept daily records for five months of the operation of truck 
No. 56, shod with cushion (semi-solid) tires mounted on resilient wheels, and truck No. 57, entirely equipped 
with Goodyear Cord Tires. The two trucks were of the same capacity. Although the cushion type of truck 
tire is more yielding and active than a solid tire, truck No. 56 covered only little more than half the mileage 
negotiated by No. 57 on Goodyear Cord Tires and its operating cost exceeded that of the pneumatic- 
equipped truck by 5.2 cents per mile. The recapitulation below shows the wide margins of saving in favor 
of the Goodyear Cord Tires. 


Truck No. 56 Truck No. 57 Difference in 
(Semi-solid tires) (Goodyear Cord Tires) favor of Pneumatics 
Number of days operated.......... fees ns ecaeeen a RN ot Bee gas Due to service conditions 
re cet eee ok ER ete rae See pee 65% increase 
Miles per gallon of gasoline........ oe aera Boe abs + Riel 24% increase 
Maintenance and repairs per mile... $§ .012. ........ See ae Bene 25% saving 
Labor cost per mile (drivers)... ... . Be regis a. Te ae 26% saving 
Operating cost per mile........... So SRS cae teat eo eee Sw coca 13% saving 


When reduced to simple figures in a cost record, as above, 
the superiorities of pneumatic truck tires are quite as 1m- 
pressive on paper as they are on a busy city route or rolling 
continental highway. 


Every virtue by which the pneumatics increase motor truck 
capacity for work, receives its utmost complementof strength 
from Goodyear Cord construction which thus affords the 
basis of extreme hauling economy. 


Further ledger proof of the truck savings effected by pneu- 
matics through removal of the restrictions imposed by solid 
or semi-solid tires, can be secured from The Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 





CORD TIRES 
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N° better pencil than the 
4% superb VENUS can be 
bought. Whatever your pencil 
work, a VENUS will be a con- 
stant delight and an economy 
in the end. 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 
For bold, heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 

For general writing and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 

For clean fine lines 
2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 

For delicate thin lines 
7H-8H-9H 


Copying for indelible uses 





Plain Ends, per doz. - - $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. - - 1.20 
Al all stationers and stores 
throughout the world. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 


223 Fifth Ave... New York 


and London, Iingland 
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combined with the blatant quality of the 
flicker. I saw, to my amazement, that. it 
was Bob, single-throated, and the rating 
was unmistakably directed at me. At the 
moment I entirely forgot the lioness inci- 
dent, and went out in all sincerity to find 
what was wrong. As I approached he 
threw off his challenging attitude like a 
flash, dodging around the bark of the tree, 
assumed his most. businesslike grub-search- 
ing expression—“‘ positively not a moment 
to spend in conversation.”” Not until I 
had resumed my paint-and-brush activity 
did the pieture of the nut in the lioness’s 
mouth that was the 
cause of this outburst of unpat‘iamentary 
speech hurled from the maple, and then it 
came to me that, sandwiched in between 
anathemas, I had detected something to 
this effect: “‘I’m not going to fly into the 
jaws of death for you or any other woman! 
My mother told me at a tender age to ree- 
ognize that. combination of lines as eat, 
than which bird has no worst enemy.” 
Now if somebody who has studied bird 
psychology would explain this little quirk 
of Bobbie’s, or at least. advance a theory, 
I would be grateful. 

I held out about the nuts until the fol- 
lowing day, when he came to meet me as I 
approached our front door after a market- 
ing trip. He flew from the west maple, 
lighted on the top of the spindle of the 
lower blind nearest me, came down the 
spindle as he comes down the trunk of a 
tree, inverted, head up and his “‘conversa- 
tional twitter’’ transformed into a genuine 
teasing tone! Could any one resist such an 
appeal? And now do you wonder that my 
window stands open in all kinds of weather, 
and that I east aside such frills as curtains 
that blow and shades that flap, in order to 
such a 


come to me. So 


receive every winter delightful 
guest? 
The romance of another bird and his 


family cares are sympathetically related in 
the same periodical by Anna Rogers Rob- 
erts. But Says the 


this is a Flicker. 


writer: 


Insistently he sereeched as he sat on the 
lower limb of the ,white lilac. Over him 
towered the giant elm which had been the 
home of his kin for more than a generation. 
Its broken sky-line had once been continu- 
its diminishing shade had few other 
causes than the activities of this same 
proud and beautiful bird. Deep holes, 
dug first into one branch and then another, 
had caused limbs to decay as they filled with 
water, swelled with freezing, loosed with 
eyclonie winds, until a still day saw havoc, 
and a quiet night witnessed destruction. 

But little eared he, this bird with the 
powerful bill, red crown, black crescent, 
flecked breast, yellow wings, spotted back, 
and bristling tail. He had just finished a 
long journey and he wanted to clean—then 
eat. But that Cleaning! Did you ever 
watch a flicker dress? No dandy takes 
more pains. Every feather is made to 
shimmer as gold of sunset through lace- 
leaved trees. He feels no hurry; he loves 
detail, and in his businesslike manner you 
detect a purpose. It took him an hour, and 
then came—at least it seemed to me—an 
act of human intelligence. 

Trees were leafless, tho sap was mount- 
He flew to the topmost limb of a large 
walnut, and I know of no other way to ex- 


ous; 


press his attitude than to say he studied - 


| 





the situation. This way and that he 
looked. For one of less courage, the pros- 
pect was cheerless. Bare trees and bleak 
earth. But that fierce eye looks and looks, 
that powerful head turns in every direction. 
Finally his decision is reached. Straight 
to the tower he flies, and the roll of his 
tattoo on the thin spouting rivals the 
snorting engines two squares away. Who 
can compute the number of motions the 
long bill makes as the strident noise con- 
tinues? He is terribly in earnest, he must 
make her hear! An old lamp-post with a 
metal shade is attacked next. Its rattle 
suits, for there he stays two days, hammer- 


ing and screaming almost incessantly. 
You wonder when he eats. Then—over 


the hill, Harmar Hill—a yellow blur! No 

two—and he has company. Royally he 
greets them; they are his own, tho strangers 
an instant gone. Their yicker, yicker, 
yicker is the sweet prelude of their joyous 
homing season. Best of friends, they feed 
at a common table, such as it is—the damp 
smoothness of the faintly green-tinged flats. 
For several days they play, hunt, and share 
their findings with each other. 

Then the time approaches for the trials 
of skill for the possession of the beautiful 
lady. First, the trial by flight. From 
bush to tree, from flat to height, from 
ground to tower they fly, scarcely lighting. 
One day—two days—even into the third 
day, the winged battle continues. Neither 
rests while she watches. The high, magnif- 
icent sweep of the first day becomes lower 
and heavier on the second, and you are 
relieved when darkness falls and the tired 
wings fold for the night. The third day, 
the unfeeling lady ealls a halt, and new 
tests are proposed—quiet ones—strutting, 
bowing, spreading the feathers, twisting 
the neck, ogling the head, beating a tattoo, 
playing hide and seek round the trunks of 
the Japanese cherry, the silver bireh, and 
the elms. Then one flies away to become 
a winner elsewhere and the other two think 
of a home. 

To last year’s haunts they go. The En- 
glish sparrows had found that long, deep 
hole and filled it with chicken feathers, 
moss, sticks, strings, ete., and the two birds 


work hard at house-cleaning for several 
days. The falling trash testifies to their 


The theory that nests are used 
but once is not true of all birds. I have, 
repeatedly, seen a nest, such as_ borers 
make, used the second time. The glossy, 
white eggs, for which such elaborate prep- 
arations have been made, lie snug and safe 
in this dark, warm hole, and a new task 
confronts the husband. Patiently and un- 
ceasingly he bestows his ‘flicker’ care on 
the chosen partner of his toils. She calls 
him to take her place when she needs air, 
food, and water—and he always answers. 
The purple flush of incoming day invari- 
ably brings him to her, with the caressing 
yicke P, yicke r, yicke r. of his love-song. 
Little they think of tragedy, of disaster, 
as they wait the day when shells burst and 
tiny, wet bodies press against them, open- 
ing huge mouths blindly and awkwardly 
for nourishment. 

In due time five move and eat. Father 
and mother fly away for another morsel, 
when, without warning, the limb falls, 
breaking into fragments as the soft wood 
hits the hard earth forty feet away. 

A still, cloudless day it is, and I was 
watching the excitement and unusual ac- 
tivities of the parents, thinking the mother’s 
patient wait was over. Going to the spot, 
I picked up the five fledglings, now dead, 
and was wondering what to do, when I 
heard a whir, a scream, and another and 
then another! Where once had been all 


industry. 
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Priority—A Necessity in Construction 





URING the war America faced the world’s greatest housing Local-made brick is being used to meet the housing need, not 
problem. Thousands of permanent homes were needed only for the day but for a century hence. Brick houses last 
for ship builders and munition workers and are rarely burned when built in groups. 


This need was met promptly and sensibly by the broadest use . . 
: : potas te : ph agate ek More than two thousand amply equipped brick plants are 
of local materials, all of which were given priofity in fuel and . . pe ere 
‘ $e : distributed throughout the forty-eight states. Each has an in- 
transportation. As a- result, thousands of good-looking . , as Sle seal | 
° : exhaustible supply of clay which is converted quickly and with a 
permanent homes, like these shown here, were quickly and a - . . allt By 
. ° eget , : minimum of fuel and labor into everlasting brick. It is always 
economically built of Common Brick. . . ; be . 
; a short haul from plant to job. Much of the delivery is -by 


Many cities are now profiting by this great emergency experience. | motor truck, thus relieving railroad transportation. 


Housing is as much a peace-time essential today as it was a war-time essential 
in 1918. Give construction a chance’ by using the most accessible and 


> economical of materials—Common Brick. 


As a practical aid for the home builder we have prepared “BRICK for the 
Average Man’s HOME, 


type of fire-resistive Common Brick construction. Working drawings available 





showing thirty-five attractive houses, all of the modern 


for each house. Book shows floor plans, estimates, two color exterior views, etc 
Sent postpaid for $1. For the contractor, “BRICK—How to Build and 


Estimate,” special edition, 25 cents, 


This National Educationa! Campaign is sustained by the 
Common Brick Industry of America. Address the Secretary- 
Manager, 1314 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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was now nothing, and they could not un- 
derstand. Up and down the ugly, gaping 
tree-wound, over it, around it, they go 
screaming and screaming. Gone for a mo- 
ment. then back to repeat the hunt! For 
two days this continued, then a few days 
of dispirited loneliness, and then a new 
limb is selected, a new hole is made, and 
this time quickly, for summer approaches 
high tide, and once more glossy, white eggs 
are safe and snug in a warm, dark hole. 
Again the long wait; once more there are 
little ones to feed; and then, after a while, 
one baby head, and then two, three, four, 
and five, peep out. Later five speckled 
birds sprawl flappily among the elm-leaves. 

When old enough to take down to the 
flats where the coveted ants abound, they 
made a charming picture—this flock of 
seven. They were always together, and I 
could sit close to them and witness many a 
eunning play. They loved our old home, 


| That is, at first I did. 


1920 


A few weeks later we met him again. 
I was standing to my knees in the center 


| of the Tinkettle, when he pushed through 
| the dense tangle of alders and birch and 


started diagonally across the stream in a 
bee-line for my legs. His own stubby limbs 
could just about touch the bottom, and his 
gray-black back was half awash as he pad- 
dled along. He evidently was too short of 
sight or else too preoccupied with his own 
peculiar affairs to notice a mere human in 
the path, and I enjoyed the joke immensely. 
As he came steadily 
nearer, his small jetty eyes immovably fixt, 
I began to take a sympathetic interest in 
my bare legs. It was all right to be on 


| intimate terms, but you didn’t exactly want 


with its wide-mouthed chimneys and long | 


water-spouts on which such glorious “music” 
could be made. One used to hang on the 
kitchen screen where.I put suet for him. 
A newsboy hurt one, and I cared for. his 
wound. Another lost his way in one of 
the chimneys and my husband tore the 
gas-fixtures out to rescue him, and had 
hard work to hold him so his strong bill 
did no damage. We stroked and petted 
him awhile, then released him, and his 
Indian-like yell as he spread his lovely 
wings was a song of triumph. 





SCRAPING ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE 
DOUR AND PRICKLY PORCUPINE 
A® a bosom companion the porcupine is 
said to be a complete failure. 


No-_ 


body ever seems to want to cuddle him— | 


it simply isn’t done. 
points, nevertheless, and we are assured by 
a writer who has exchanged neighborly 
visits with him that he 
arouse affection, he does command respect 


while can not 
for his fearlessness and surly determina- 
tion. He does nov shun publicity, but is 
“as indifferent to your existence as he is 
to a lynx’s or a bear’s, and is a lion in the 
path to everything that walks.” The 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston), Lloyd 
Roberts tells of a mid-morning in the New 
Brunswick wilderness when the grumpy 
little beast first him out. Mr. 
Roberts’s companion happened to be alone 
in the tent when the poreupine arrived, and, 
we are told: 


In 


sought 


Without knock or seratch, in he came 
through the back flaps and, raising his 
quills, demanded grub. My companion 
had never met his like before, didn’t like 
his attitude, and choosing discretion as the 
most convenient impulse, hurled the scis- 
sors at his head and fled. I was cutting 
fuel at the foot of the glade and my interest 
was immediately aroused by the report that 
a wild beast had invaded the tent. By the 
time I was there, however, he had made up 
his ponderous decision that there was noth- 
ing of interest lying about, and was slowly 
making his exit by the front door. I stept 
politely aside to let him pass, but do you 
think he would deign so much as to give 
me a glance! 





But he has his fine | ™ 7 : | 
| No doubt the lard used in the winters of | 


ax-sharpening had soaked deep into the | 





| tion for him. 


him to rub up against you, kitten fashion. 
Perhaps he was bluffing, just as I was, but 
any way he won. When I saw him within 
five feet I decided to break the silence, and 
gave a sharp whistle. Now, did he start 
or puff himself out or come to a stop, as 
any well-behaved creature 
such cireumstances? No such vulgar emo- 
He simply swerved half a 
point to starboard so as to clear my bows 
by a narrow margin, and plodded stead- 
ily on. 

“T admire your nerve, old fellow,”’ I said 
aloud. But even that brought no response. 
After all, a common coon or even a wood- 
chuck makes a more amiable companion. 


But for all his vaunted austerity, it seems 
that the poreupine is both greedy and in- 
quisitive, and is not precisely nice in his 
tastes. We read that he goes into every 
deserted lumber-camp or stable he ean find 
agape, where “‘he proceeds to dine luxuri- 
ously on empty fish-boxes, broken harness, 
mangers, or what not,’’ for— 

All that he demands is that the object 
retain a trace of salt or grease or other 
long-lost delicacy—and he falls to. In one 
old camp there was a grindstone gnawed 
until it looked like a half-consumed pie. 





soft sandstone. But no one but a poreu- 
pine would have gone quite so far as that. 
His teeth must have looked like needles 
by the season’s end. And as for the long, 
narrow portage trails and corduroyed lum- 
ber roads, he is the most frequent traveler 
you will meet on a day’s journey. 


On another occasion Mr. Roberts and his 
companion had pitched their tent on Mer- 
chants Lake in the Algonquin Park, and 
were in process of “rustling grub,’”’ when 
his comrade caught him by the arm, whis- 
_pering, “‘See coming down the tree! Is it 


a bear?” And the writer continues: 


It was a poreupine, of course, but as the 
tail first made its appearance as the crea- 
ture backed down the trunk, the mistake 
was not surprizing—at least would not have 
been if bears had tails. We stept over for 
a close-up inspection. The chap by that 
time had his hind legs on the sward. There 
he stopt, eyed us intently for many seconds, 
and decided to continue his supper at the 
top of the tree. Slowly, with the utmost 
deliberation, he began to retrace his course, 
clutching the bark with his sharp-nailed 
forepaws and hunching himself upward like 
a boy shinnying a pole. When he was well 
on his way we returned to the frying-pan 
and its sizzling contents. 

‘‘He must have a poor conscience—for a 
poreupine,”’ I explained. 

We heard him come down with a thump, 


would under | 


| pine wailing like a baby? 





| 


| foree and momentum to his blow. 





around midnight, again startling my com- 
rade, who was having his initiation into 
wilderness ways. 

The following summer the first night out 
he tried to get even with us by pushing the 
tent over. We were awakened by a bulky 
object bulging the silk exactly over our 
faces. Iwas half amused, half exasperated, 
and, sticking my head through the flaps, 
shouted: ‘‘Here you, beat it!’’ - Of course 
it was slangy and rude of me, but the 
visitor took the hint and ‘beat”’ it. 

A few days later I wreaked my revenge 
on one of his forty-second cousins. This 
cousin was intercepted in a clearing on 
Lake Louise. -He was only a youngster, 
but seemed just as seriously busy as his 
elders. I placed the flat of my paddle gen- 
tly, but firmly, across his hunched-up back, 
and thus brought him to a standstill. At 
first his remarks were pointed, if not au- 
dible. But when he found, after a few 
blasé attempts, that he was still a prisoner, 
his pent-up stoicism burst forth into a couple 
of plaintive squeaks, and I discovered for 
the first time that he had a voice. 

Indeed he has lots of voice (nature-fakers, 
please note). One afternoon I was struck 
by a wail from the forest just behind the 
tent. Not recognizing the noise, altho 
temporarily labeling it woodpecker through 
a rough process of elimination, I started 
stalking it. Whenever I would draw near, 
however, the sounds would cease. True, I 
saw a big porcupine high up in the forks 
of a tall poplar, but dismissed him from 
my thought. Who ever heard of a poreu- 
Later, however, 
when a second porcupine appeared in a 
neighboring tree-top, I could only conelude 
that it knew more about the habits of por- 
cupines than even I did, and it was none of 
my business anyway. 





HUNTING THE SEA MONSTERS WITH 
THE ARCTIC ESKIMOS 

| Spada or five walrus were asleep on a 

so the Eskimo paddled 

Approaching from lee- 


pan of ice, 
his kaiak softly. 
ward to keep them from scenting him, he 
reached the right edge of the ice, and 
turned left, increasing his speed to add 
When 
close to the walrus, he grabbed his harpoon 
from the deck, drew it far back over his 
right shoulder, and sent it with all 
might into the back of the nearest walrus. 
The battle was on. Quick as a flash he 
seized his paddle again as the black mass 


his 


of flesh jumped convulsively and rolled 
He avoid the 
impending splash and the possible cap- 
To the horror of the 


toward him. hoped to 
sizing of his kaiak. 
onlooker, Donald MacMillan, the explorer, 
who tells the The Open Road 
(Boston), the Eskimo’s paddle snapt in his 
‘“He’s gone!”’ thought the 
But in anotlier instant 
out of 
of the 


sealskin 


story in 


hands. ex- 
plorer to himself. 
there Oo-bloo-yah 
danger, vigorously 
broken ends. ‘The 
float were jerked from his deck and went 
bounding away over the surface. I knew 
by this sign that the harpoon had reached 
its mark and that: he had won.” Of his 
own introduction to this dangerous sport, 
the writer says: 


was dashing 


plying one 


drag and 


I. shall never forget my first encounter 
with walrus—it left with me a_ very 


‘ 
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healthy respect for this formidable-looking 
brute. As assistants to Admiral Peary 
on that memorable and successful polar 
trip, each of us, when we arrived at Whale 
Sound, was placed in charge of a whale- 
boat and an Eskimo crew. A herd of 
walrus was sighted, asleep on a pan of ice, 
and I was called upon to make the attack. 
With Borup and Bo’s’n Murphy as as- 
sistants and a good crew of harpooners 
and oarsmen, I headed for the herd, quite 
unsuspecting and almost entirely ignorant 
as to the proper procedure. We knew 
enough, however, to caution the Eskimos 
not to talk, to muffle their oars, and to 
pull with short strokes. 

When we came within one hundred 
yards of the herd I whispered to Murphy 
to take the steering oar, while I crept 
for’ard with my .351 automatic Win- 
ehester and crouched in the bow beside 
Borup, who was clutching his powerful 
Mauser. Up to this time the black mass of 
flesh before us had not moved. All were 
sound asleep in the warm summer stin, 
with bellies filled with newly dug clams. 
Finally, one big bull slowly lifted his head 
with its massive tusks and calmly sur- 
veyed the approaching boat. We ex- 
pected him to give the alarm to his sleeping 
family and be off; but no, with a don’t- 
bother-me look upon his face, he dropt his 
head for another nap. I confess that this 
was a bit of a shock to our courage. ‘“‘If 
that’s the way he feels about it, perhaps 
we are near enough,” I thought to myself. 
However, we continued sculling until we 
were within a few feet of the sleeping 
bodies, so near, in fact, that I motioned 
to the Eskimos crouching behind the rail 
to throw their harpoons. They vigorously 
shook their heads and said, “‘Jd-li, Id-li’’ 


(*“You, You”), which evidently meant’ 


for us to shoot. 

Two of the huge beasts were now fully 
awake, with heads high in the air. 

“Take the one to the left,”’ I whispered 
to Borup, while I took careful aim at the 
one at the edge of the pan on the right. 

At the double report both dropt their 
heads. 

“Got him!” Borup yelled, and swung 
for another, wriggling toward the water. 

With automatic action and plenty of 
elips on the for’ard thwart, we were able 
to sweep the pan. After such a stream 
of bullets something should have been 
dead, but to our complete surprize one 
walrus after another rolled over and fell 
into the water with a tremendous splash 
until not a single one was left! 

“What do you think of that?” 
exclaimed. 

Our chagrin was short-lived, however. 
The words were hardly out of Borup’s 
mouth when up popped long, white tusks, 
and red-eyed, bewhiskered heads ll 
around us! The wounded from the pan 
had cormunicated with their fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters feeding on the 
bottom that they were in need of help, 
and here they were. Great Heavens— 
What a mob! Enraged clean through 
and saying so! 

“‘Gee! They’re coming!” Borup shouted, 
and reached for his cartridge-box. Pande- 
monium doesn’t begin to express what fol- 
lowed—a raucous battle-cry from at least 
forty throats, the ugly faces constantly 
breaking water, the roar of the two rifles, 
the terrifying yells of the natives, the 
pounding of the rails with oars, the throw- 


Borup 
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| ing of. the harpoons and lances, the tangle 


of rawhide lines, floats, and drags in the 
bottom of the boat! If blood ever tingles, 
it tingled then! One big fellow even came 
up under the barrel of my rifle and hooked 
his tusks over the rail! Fortunately, none 
of the others possest equal courage else 
there might have been a repetition of the 
Spitzbergen accident, when the boat was 
capsized and all in it were killed. 

Almost uncanny was.the abruptness 
with which the whole thing ceased. Was 
it possible that they had gone or was this 
the lull which generally precedes a squall? 
We looked into the blood-stained water 
and listened, but there was not a sign or 
sound! Undoubtedly the leaders had 
been killed and the others lacked courage 
to lead another attack. Two, badly 
wounded, were swimming in small circles. 
Four were dead and supported by the seal- 
skin floats. 

We waved our canvas hats to Captain 
Bartlett standing upon the bridge of the 
steamship Roosevelt, and he was soon under 
way to help us with our catch. 

One year later Borup and Murphy had 
the experience of having a large bull 
walrus crash up through the bottom of the 
boat! They crammed a coat into the 
hole and pulled for the nearest ice-pan. 
That is exciting enough for the most 
adventurous! Yet such an attack is a very 
rare occurrence. In general, walrus, when 
on the pan, are wary; at the first sound 
or smell of a boat and its occupants they 
are away at a speed of about seven miles 
an hour, which is faster than a good crew 
ean row for any considerable distance. 
This uncertainty as to just what the walrus 
will do makes the hunt exciting. 


On MaeMillan 
eame near sharing the fate of the oysters 
on the historic excursion of the Walrus 
and the Carpenter, even to the point of 
“turning a little [blue.” As he relates the 
adventure: 


another occasion Mr. 


In front of our tent at Sulwuddy a large 
herd appeared and began to feed at the 
bottom, coming up in the same spot every 
few minutes for air. We launched our 
kaiaks and slowly paddled off, in the 
meantime studying their actions, looking 
for ‘‘browns,’”’ believed by the natives 
to be the most dangerous, for large males 
and for mothers with young. We lay 
upon our paddles and watched them for 
some time, but so massed was their forma- 
tion that no opportunity presented itself 
to sever any individual from the herd. 
After a long wait I discovered that one 
young bull had appeared twice in exactly 
the same spot, isolated by possibly ten 
yards. This was my opportunity. I 
paddled a short distance to the westward 
so that I could approach him from the 
rear. As luck would have it, he soon ap- 
peared headed from me, the fulness of his 
back and sides preventing him from seeing 
what was going on behind. I immedi- 
ately started the kaiak directly toward 
him, endeavoring to gather enough- speed to 
carry me well by and to the left after I had 
thrown my harpoon. ‘Inexperienced and a 
bit nervous, I ceased paddling too soon, 
and, in addition to this, I fumbled my har- 
poon in trying to grasp it right at the ivory 
button which fits between the fingers of 
the right hand. Before I could regain it 
and raise it for the throw, my kaiak had 
glided up alongside of the walrus—so near, 
in fact, that I might have placed my hand 
upon his back! 

I had made a bungling job of the whole 
thing, and in the presence of my Eskimos 


i 





felt ashamed, chagrined, angry, and every- 
thing else. Fortunately the walrus had 
his head low in the water and did not 
immediately detect me. The bow of my 
kaiak was already forging past his head, 
and I knew what would happen as soon 
as he saw it. It was too late to attempt 
a getaway, as the slightest movement 
of my. paddle would be heard. What was 
I to do? Only one thing—strike! This 
I did with all my strength, using the har- 
poon as one would use a dagger. There 
was a roar followed by a dash of water 
and a flash of white tusks; all so unecom- 
fortably near that I felt like crawling into 
my hole in the kaiak and yelling as the 
little boy did, ‘‘Oh, mister, it wasn’t me!”’ 

Why he didn’t kill me I do not know. 
Needless to state, I didn’t remain to 
argue the matter with him for any length 
of time. Twice the right end of my paddle 
struck his body in my efforts to get a grip 
on the water. With a plunge, he disap- 
peared. A glance over my _ shoulder 
revealed my sealskin float, now half sub- 
merged, going rapidly off shore. I knew 
that the iron was fast and that the young 
bull was ours. : 

Dr. Hunt, our surgeon, ran for the flat- 
bottomed punt and within a few minutes 
was in pursuit of the float, which he 
grasped and fastened to the seat. With 
every reappearance of the head and 
rounded back, erack would resound the 
Winchester .33 special, plowing a furrow 
at nearly every shot. With the help of 
Ee-say-oo the walrus was finally killed 
and towed to the shore. 





SPEAK UP QUICKLY FOR THE YEL- 
LOWSTONE, URGES VETERAN 
NATURALIST 

TERNAL vigilance seems to be the 
price even of national parks. There 
will doubtless always be well-meaning utili- 
tarians who ean not see ‘‘the primrose by 
the river brim,” and to whom a waterfall 
is merely so much power presented to man 
by a considerate Providence for commer- 
cial purposes. Through a little quiet legisla- 
tion, we are informed, a part of Yellowstone 
Park was nearly set aside for “improve- 
ment,’ which would have resulted in the 
destruction of many of the Park’s attrac- 
tive features and would have been even 
more far-reaching for evil in establishing 
a precedent. The bill passed the Senate, 
and was in a fair way to pass the House, 
when somebody began to protest. The 
park is still endangered, unless public senti- 
ment for saving it is sufficiently strong to 
prevent the bill from passing the House, 
says George Bird Grinnell in a letter to the 
Sun and New York Herald, which we quote 
in part: 

There is now before Congress a bill that 
alarms all conservationists because it 
threatens the integrity of the Yellowstone, 
our most important national park, and if it 
should pass would establish a precedent 
for commercial demands on other national 
parks all over the country. Thus in the 
course of a few years we might see all these 
pleasure grounds of the people given over 
to projects for irrigation, lumbering, the 
grazing of live stock, and other projects 
which, while supposedly beneficial to ad- 
jacent communities, would be fatal to the 
recreational purposes of the national parks. 

In 1872 the Yellowstone Park was “‘dedi- 
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OR five years Pierce-Arrow cars have been equipped 

with American Hammered Piston Rings. They have 

helped build the splendid Pierce-Arrow reputation. 
They are still being used-—exclusively—on all Pierce-Arrow 
passenger cars and trucks. 


For the buyers of piston rings, we cannot conceive of a 
more convincing message than this endorsement. Yet the 
makers of thirty-five other nationally known cars, trucks, 
tractors and motors also have chosen and are installing 
American Hammered Piston Rings. 


For replacement, in your motor car—whatever make— 
you can now obtain these rings, made to exactly the same 
high standards which these manufacturers demand. ask 
YOUR GARAGE MAN. 





The Chief Engineer of the Prerce-ARRow Moror Car Company wrote: 


“*We feel that a concentric ring is the proper one to use, and that this ring 
should be peened (hammered) in order to give uniform pressure around its 
circumference. We naturally would not use your rings unless we thought 


thev were the best that could be secured.’’ 





AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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eated and set apart as a public pleasure- 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people.”” Other parks have since been 
set aside until we now have nineteen. 
Some of these are famous the world over 
and are unique in the beauty they offer as 
well as in the opportunity temporarily to 
escape from the more or less cramping and 
confining surroundings of modern life. 

A bill granting to an association or cor- 
poration the right to construct reservoirs 
and dig irrigation canals in the Falls River 
country in the southwest corner of the 
Yellowstone Park has recently passed the 
United States Senate. A similar bill, H. R. 
12466, introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Smith, of Idaho, was favorably 
reported by the Public Lands Committee 
and is now on the unanimous consent eal- 
endar of the House. There is danger that 
it may pass. The Senate Bill went through 
without a suggestion of objection on the 
part of any one, and the officials of the 
Interior Department, in whose charge the 
national parks are and who, one would 
suppose, would have given the alarm, said 
no word about the bill. 


In the House the introducer of the bill 
and likewise the officials of the Interior 
Department were equally modest, says 
Mr. Grinnell, and it was not until the bill 
came up on the unanimous consent calendar 
of the House that two or three associations 
heard of it and induced Mr.:Tinkham of 
Massachusetts to object. Simce that time 
persons interested in the national parks 
have been actively at work to stop action 
on the bill, and Mr. Grinnell continues: 


The Idaho Bill seems to have been thrust 
out as a finger on the public pulse to test 
public opinion on this matter. It is reeog- 
nized everywhere in the States about the 
Yellowstone Park that if Congress grants the 
right to use the Falls River district for this 
purpose a demand will at once be made to 
use the Yellowstone Lake for a like purpose 
in Montana. Surveys have been made and 
plans drawn for damming the Yellowstone 
River at the outlet of the lake and raising 
the lake anywhere from ten to twenty-nine 
feet. This will flood a considerable area, 
will destroy a number of geysers and hot 
springs which have long been attractions in 
the park, will kill some timber, and gener- 
ally will be destructive. It will tend to 
use the Yellowstone Park as a sort of fac- 
tory where are to be manufactured various 
things which may be sold for money. In 
some Montana towns, it is reported, night 
schools of oratory have been started to in- 
struct spellbinders, who are to be sent over 
the State to present in each town and 
county arguments advocating a great State 
bond issue to pay the cost of damming and 
ditching about Yellowstone Lake. 

Whether or not the hundred million people 
in this land who for nearly fifty years have 
had rights of enjoyment in the Yellowstone 
Park will consent to such a diversion of in- 
terest is for those people to determine. 
However they may decide, it is clear that 
they ought to be told that such projects 
are on foot and ought to be so far informed 
of their character as to be able themselves 
to say whether they are willing to have this 
take place or not. If they do not wish it 


* we ‘uay be sure that it will not happen; if, 


on the other hand, they care so little about 
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it as not to be willing to protest then they 
are not entitled to grumble if this park and 
other parks are taken from them. 

The danger now is that the public is 
ignorant on these matters and while a few 
associations are doing what they can to 
inform their members and others the great 
mass of the people have heard nothing 
about them. No project such as this 
should bes secretly put through, and no 
such project as this ought to be put through 
without a thorough investigation as to ex- 
isting conditions and the probabilities for 
the future. 

These parks have been set aside for their 
recreational value, in the belief that their 
existence and the opportunity to use them 
for recreation enables men and women to 
do better work and more of it than if the 
parks did not exist. They have to the 
country at large an immeasurable value not 
only in the pleasure that they give but in 
the manner in which they increase the pro- 
ducing capacity of the country. It would 
be, I believe, a misfortune to the country, 
economically and from the recreation view- 
point, if they should be lost, as will quite 
certainly happen if H. R. 12466 should pass. 


THEY HUNT GAZEL WITH 

AUTOMOBILES IN MOROCCO 

N unsportsmanlike chase, it might at 

first seem, to pit the high speed of a 
motor-car against the delicate gazel, but 
the chances are mostly on the side of the 
gazel, we are told. The hunting is done over 
stony ground, which means that the han- 
dling of the cars requires the greatest skill, 
and that in the way of accident ‘“‘almost any- 
thing is rather more than likely to happen.” 
Then, too, we are assured that ‘‘to hit a 
running gazel from a motor-car traveling 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour over rough 
ground”’ is by no means easy. Walter B. 
Harris, the Morocco correspondent of the 
London Times, tells how he and three Mo- 
roccan personages went on such a hunt, in 
which, of many herds seen, only four gazel 
were shot, altho the hunters covered a hun- 
dred miles on the chase. Says Mr. Harris: 

There are four of us. Haj Thami Glawi, 
the Pasha of Marrakesh, Kaid Hammou 
of the Atlas, Sid Ayadi, Kaid of Rahamna, 
and your correspondent. 

It is time to start. There is a ear for 
each of us four sportsmen, and at the invi- 
tation of my hosts I take my seat beside 
the chauffeur, with two beautifully drest 
black slaves in the back seat in attendance. 
The Kaids enter their cars and we set out. 

The cultivated lands are quickly left be- 
hind and the great plain of Rahamna lies 
stretching away before us with the snow- 
peaks of the Atlas bounding its southern 
horizon. 

Kaid Ayadi gives the signal and the four 
ears spread out—a few hundred yards 
apart—and proceed at a slower pace, about 
fifteen miles an hour. The ground is stone- 
strewn and rough, and careful steering is 
necessary. There are boulders of every 
shape and size loosely strewn over the plain, 
and little channels worn by water, insig- 
nificant enough in themselves, but highly 
damaging to motor-cars, if not skilfully 
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Heavy roads. Rain. Slush. 
Sticky mud half way to the hub. 
The meanest kind of conditions. 


Then is when the New Stromberg 
Carburetor proves its value— 
proves its economy—with a cease- 
less plunge of power that takes 
you where you want to go—at the 
least cost of fuel—of time and of 
engine wear. 


That applies to any car—any 
size—old or new. 


Write for literature. State name, 
year and model of your machine. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES 
COMPANY 
Dept. 613 
64 E. 25th Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Columbia Six 









Works With Vim 


In spite of the present noisy clamor of a small minority of 
work haters, the destinies of our old world are still con- 
trolled, and always will be, by men who put an extra 
measure of ability and enthusiasm into their work. 


You will find it difficult to convince a Columbia Six 
owner that his car does not take real human enjoyment 
in its job. 


It is the extra measure of vim and endurance which the 
Columbia Six puts into its work that makes owning and 
driving one a lasting pleasure. 


Besides honest, dependable, oversize, extra quality con- 
struction all the way through, there are a number of 
exclusive Columbia features which account for its wonder- 
ful vitality. 


The Columbia Six 


eee See er The self-acting temperature controlling radiator shutters 


Sia tie jens jrim wud, keep the motor happy the year round and able to do its 


vigorous, physical condition is best work. 


lasting beauty. e : ; nis ; , 
ae : [The Columbia Six non-synchronizing spring suspension 
This is why the charm of all five ; y - Phigtes - 


bon Lieto hee Pe OE guards both the car and its occupants against vitality 
alate sauiie. sapping road shocks. 


Touring Car, Sport Model, : “I ante en “a it ’ - 
Meade Const bad Sede. “Ay ou like a willing worker, you will like the Columbia 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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maneuvered. Our chauffeurs, three French- 
men and an Algerian, are skilful drivers 
and accustomed to this sport of the ‘‘Great 
Kaids.” 

Suddenly one of the slaves in my ear 
cries out, and away ahead of me I see a 
herd of gazel bounding over the plain. My 
ear is on the extreme left of the line and 
our object is to head off the herd from the 
more stony ground and turn them to the 
right, where the plain is more level. Edg- 
ing away always to the left our car quickens 
its pace, rolling from side to side and bump- 
ing. Seizing every opportunity of a few 
yards of good ground we spurt forward, 
only to have to slow down again to ma- 
nipulate some awkward spot. The gazel 
are out of range, for it is only with a shot- 
gun loaded with solid bullet or buckshot 
that they can be got. To shoot with a rifle 
out of a car going at from forty to fifty 
miles an hour over rough ground is too 
much to ask or to expect. There are less 
stones now, and we are making headway. 

The three cars on my right keep a little 
in the rear, in order to facilitate my turn- 
ing movement, but they too are making 
good pace. At times, for a few minutes, 
we are traveling at over forty miles an 
hour, and once or twice the gazel are al- 
most within range; then some little water- 
course or some extra stony patch gives them 
their chance and they increase the distance 
again. At length our course seems clear 
and the car bounds forward. The pace is 
splendid but rather terrifying. Half stand- 
ing, half kneeling on the seat, I wait to get 
my chance of a shot, then suddenly the 
“ar swerves in a way that nearly throws 
me out—and stops. A yard or two ahead 
is a dry watercourse, a meter wide perhaps 
and half a meter deep, and full of boulders, 
an impassable barrier—or rather a barrier 
the passing of which necessitates a search 
for a practicable passage, and allows the 
escape of the gazel, whose course toward 
the stony ground is now easy. A few min- 
utes later we see them appear on the outline 
of a low hill bounding over the rocks. 

It was not long before fresh herds were 
put up, but always breaking away to the 
left they succeeded in reaching the low 
stony slopes that form the northern bound- 
ary of the Rahamna plain. At a signal 
from Kaid Ayadi we turn southward to 
seek more advantageous ground, and emerg- 
ing from the stones our ears roll across the 
level plain at a pace of thirty miles an 
hour. Game, however, is scarcer here— 
tho a great bustard falls to my gun, brought 
down by a charge of buckshot. At length, 
however, a herd of a dozen gazel is spied 
in the open, and at an increased speed the 
ears rush forward. The speedometer of my 
ear marks forty miles an hour, but we are 
not gaining on the gazel, who appear easily 
to keep their distance of four or five hun- 
dred yards ahead of us. At another signal 
we inerease the pace to fifty miles an hour. 
The plain is level, but there are stones, and 
little undulations and many small water- 
courses, merely little deelivities in the sur- 
face, but none the less exciting to pass over, 
and the exhilaration is intense. 

It is wonderful driving on the part of the 
chauffeurs, and the cars sway from side to 
side, and rise and fall, like boats in a rough 
sea. We are closing upon the herd now, 
and it looks as tho it will be my car that 
will be the first to come up with them, but 
suddenly they turn aside to the right, and 
pass down the line of advancing cars. The 


} 
| 





Pasha of Marrakesh’s lithe figure is clearly 
visible as he stands in his swaying ear. 
The gazel pass him, and with right and left 
he brings down two—beautiful shooting. 
Kaid Hammou’s car is the next, and he 
too shoots his two gazel. Once more the 
herd swerves, and, passing between the cars, 
breaks back to the rear, and is allowed to 
escape without further molestation—all but 
one, a young doe, who, paralyzed with 
fear, stands motionless, and is easily cap- 
tured alive and unhurt, to be carefully con- 
veyed back to Marrakesh to become a pet 
in the Pasha’s house. 

We return to a late luncheon at Kaid 
Ayadi’s house—a meal beginning with a 
roast sheep and continuing with unlimited 
courses of meat and fowl and 
most left untasted. The afternoon is well 
on and the snows of the Atlas are rosy with 
the rays of the setting sun as we roll back 
to the city along the straight white road. 
Before sunset we are in the Pasha’s Palace, 
having covered over one hundred and 
eighty miles since our start in the morning. 


sweets— 





GET YOUR OWN GOAT AND BE IN- 
DEPENDENT OF THE MILKMAN 


JANNY 


popular 


will butt her into 


thinks a 


yet way 


favor, sanguine 
friend of hers. To be sure, there is the old 
family scandal that the goat was created 
by the devil, which probably arose because 
of the animal's pernicious activities and 
its fondness for food not relished by the 
rest of creation. Whatever be the cause, 
the goat has been selected as the seape- 
the 
fellow creatures. 


goat to bear the sins and derisive 


jokes of 
All this is nor as it should be, says Farm 
and Home 
days when the high cost of milk is joining 


many of its 


London), especially in these 
the general high cost of everything under 
the healthy 


competition for the monopolizing milkman 


sun. A goat, will furnish 


and his cow, as we are told: 


At last the hitherto unsuspected value 
of the goat is being recognized as a more 
satisfactory and profitable milk-producer 
than a cow. Instead of having our cows 
tested for tubereulosis or worrying our- 
selves to death for fear our dairyman, 
despite his solemn oath, has not made 
the tests he should have made, why not 
obtain our milk from the animal that could 
not have tuberculosis if it tried. The goat 
is the only dairy*animal immune to tubereu- 
losis. The virtues milk and the 
ease of obtaining it are too little known. 

Anybody can keep a goat, and every- 
body ought to. From a hygienic point of 
view the owners hardy little 
creatures may enjoy greater advantages 
than does the possessor of a pampered, 
pedigreed cow of the most fashionable 
breed. It is well known that goat’s milk 
is richer, more nutritious, and more easily 
digested than cow’s milk, and as a diet for 
children and invalids it is stated by the 
most eminent physicians to be unsurpassed. 
A good goat will yield from one to two 
quarts of milk daily. 

I find the worst thing against the mileh- 
goat is her name. When I commenced to 
talk about getting a goat for milk my wife 
said that if I brought a goat around the 
house I would have to do the milking and 
use the milk myself. Now all that has 
changed. I have a goat which gives us 
enough milk for table use. We have a 
family of six children, ranging from six to 
fifteen years, and would not go back to 
ecow’s milk unless we were obliged to. 


of goat 


of these 
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REFLEXions of No- 
trouble ignition. An 
unretouched 
Photo of the 
plug men- 
tioned below. 















Reflex Spark Plug 
Construction is Proved 
in the 
Hardest Known Service 

















Together with three others, the 
above illustrated plug has shown 
a westerner the merits of Reflex 
No-trouble ignition. 


In his tractor motor, these plugs 
have withstood a usage far more 
severe than that ever given by 
any car or truck engine. This 
user* concludes, “These Reflex 
plugs are going right along.” 


The fundamental reason for 
Reflex No-trouble ignition is 
Refiex construction. Whatever 
the type of Refiex, whether for 
motor car, truck, or tractor, the 
identical basic features are 
built into each. 


It will pay you to ask your 
dealer or garageman for the 
better Refiex. 







(*Name on request) 






The Reflex Ignition Co. 
3061 West 106th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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KEEP THE CAR OW THE GO/ 
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These are the factors of production— 
Machines and Men. 


Machines stay. Machines don’t 
grow restless or weary. Machines 
aren’t called away to better jobs. Nol! 
The crux of the production problem is 
men, men, men. 


And what of the power-plant—the 
prime-mover of production? 


Is your power-plant dependent on 
the human element? Does your whole 
scheme of production hang on a crew 
of firemen? If it does, your plant is in 
danger. That crew may quit you any 
fine day. There are more pleasant 
jobs in the world than heaving coal 
under hot, hungry boilers. 
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Stokers Stay 


And remember another thing. Hand-firing | boilers, when the world is crying: Production! 
means waste. Coal is precious. Coal is going | Production! Production! 
higher. The hand-fired boiler wastes coal. The system which needs but one or two men, 
And it does another thing. It wastes the | which forces out of coal its full heat-making 
capacity of boilers. It leaves their real capacity | power and forces out of boilers their full steam- 
dormant. It fails to force out of them what isin | making capacity is the Taylor Stoker. It 
them. This is no time to waste the capacity of | produces. 


» Jaylor Stoker 


is the highest attainment in the application of mechanical principles to the production of steam 











No matter what your plant is, or where it is, or what size it is, or what it makes, the chances 
are that somewhere in the United States there is a Taylor-Stokered plant duplicating the condi- 
tions. Here, for instance, is the case of the moderate-sized power-plant of the well-known Union 
Bag and Paper Company at Cheboygan, Mich. 

Three years ago, Mr. G. S. Witham, Jr., general superintendent of this concern, decided that 
their power was costing too much. They revolutionized the power-plant, ousting hand-fired fur- 
naces in favor of Taylor Stokers. 4 

Results: 

(1) Number of boilers reduced from eight to five. (2) Increase in power-plant capacity 
from 1700 h. p. to 2100 h. p.,—in other words, the Taylor Stokers have, roughly, doubled the capat- 
ity of the boilers fired. (3) Released three men for work in other parts of the plant. (4) In- 
creased production from eighty tons of paper a day to one hundred and twenty tons a day—and of a 
better quality. And (5) enabled the production of nearly 800 pounds more of paper per ton of coal 
than was formerly possible. A typical Taylor Stoker case. 

Our Engineering Department will be glad to co-operate with you in a study of your power- 
plant situation. You entail no obligation whatsoever. 


Send now for the interesting booklet, ‘“Today’s Problems and the Taylor Stoker.” 


American Engineering Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Taylor Stoker Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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HERLOCK HOLMES would have been 
delighted at some of the work on early 
pencil-writing done by C. Ainsworth Mit- 
chell and described by him in Nature (Lon- 
don). The so-called “black lead” of which 
our pencils are made, and which is not lead 
at all, but a variety of graphite, was not 
known until about 350 years ago. Before 
that, pencil-writing was done generally with 
soft metals, usually lead or alloys of lead, 
which accounts for the popular name. The 
modern graphite pencil, Mr. Mitchell tells 
us, may be solid graphite cut from the 
block, a composition of graphite, sulfur, and 
resins, comprest graphite powder, or other 
compositions, gen- 





ANCIENT PENCIL-MARKS 


ferent from the markings of the old pencils 
of natural graphite, and in most cases from 
those made from the old comprest graphite 
powder. In the modern pigments the fine 
siliceous particles, derived from the clay 
and impurities in the graphite, are evenly 
distributed and appear in the pigment on 
paper as fine beaded striations, which are 
uniform and parallel throughout the line 
(Fig. 3). Chemical methods of distinguish- 
ing between these pigments have been de- 
seribed by the present writer. 

“*Some particulars of early pencil-mark- 
ings are given in a curious book by C. T. 
Schénemann upon the codices preserved in 
the libraries in Germany. It is asserted 
that lines’in black lead had been drawn on 
the ‘Codex Berengarii Turonensis’ of the 





appearance of metallic pigment. A note- 
book of Hogarth (prior to 1753) contains 
heavy pencil writing, the pigment of which 
is a particularly rich graphite. . . . An in- 
teresting example of graphite markings is 
to be seen in a letter from Professor Herr- 
mann (1780) from Strasbourg. This con- 
tains a pencil drawing of a fish, in which the 
pigment has formed branching striations 

along the lines of the paper fibers. 
“Flaxman was in the habit of making 
drawings on the backs of the envelops of 
letters received by him at Buckingham 
Street, Fitzroy Square, and a series of these, 
dating from about 1800 to 1814, is pre- 
served in the British Museum. In every 
instance the pigment in these drawings is 
typical of pure graphite, and even inter- 
rupted striations are 














erally containing 
clay. It is then 
possible to identify 
the type of pencil 
used by a writer, 
by examining the = 
marks microscopi- + 
eally, and we may 
not impossibly have 
a new. Sherlock 
Holmes story in 
which a dark mys- 
tery of crime is : 
unraveled by some une 
such method. as 
this. Says Mr. 
Mitchell: 
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“Wh ; Fic. 1.—Typical early graphite Fic. 2.— Brockedon’s com- Fic. 3.—Typical modern com- 
en examined i X20. posite pencil. x 20. 


A marking, 1831. 
under the micro- ” 


scope with a mag- 





prest graphite, 1843. (Mark 
made by specimen in Geo- 
logical Museum.) X 20. 





only of exceptional 
occurrence. 

“In view of the 
fact that Conté’s 
composite-clay proc- 
ess was invented in 
1795 in Paris, it is in- 
teresting to note that 
a eard sent to Flax- 
man by the painter 
Fleury Epinat, of 
Lyons, between 1805 
and 1814 was written 
with a pencil pro- 
ducing the charac- 
teristic fine regular 
beaded striations of 
the modern type of 
pencil. This is the 
first instance noted 
of the occurrence of 
writing in a com- 
position pigment in 
the manuscripts in 
the Museum. 











nification of about 
twenty diameters 
and the light at right angles, ordinary 
lead shows, in its vertical markings on 
paper, a series of irregularly distributed 
patehes, uniformly and brilliantly lit up, 
and marked with regular vertical striations 
which have the appearance of ridges. In 
the ease of Borrowdale graphite (Fig. 1) 
the vertical lines show relatively few bril- 
liant straight striations (due to siliceous 
impurities), and when these occur in the 
heavier strokes they are disjointed and ir- 
regular. The fibers of the paper may be 
brilliantly lit up by particles of adhering 
graphite which reflect the light, especially 
in those places showing a metallic luster 
to the naked eye. Less pure forms of 
graphite show more numerous striations, 
but these are always more or less disjointed 
and irregular, and quite distinct from the 
fine striations in modern pencil markings. 

“The composite pigments (containing 
sulfur) in early specimens of pencils in 
South Kensington Museum ... show a 
faint grayish pigment, with occasional stri- 
ations, while Brockedon’s graphite (1843) 
(Fig. 2) and other kinds of comprest graph- 
ite produce lines which show a rich black 
pigment with silvery dashes and lines 
distributed fairly uniformly ali over the 
field. 

“Modern pencil compositions, mainly 
of graphite, clay, and wax, all have a similar 
microscopic appearance in the vertical lines 
made by them on paper, which is quite dif- 





eleventh or twelfth century, which was in 
the Wolfenbiittel library. ..... 

‘*Now, as graphite was not known until 
about 1560, it is obvious that Sch6nemann 
mistook the markings in ordinary metallic 
lead for graphite. . . . I have been able 
to examine specimens of early pencil-marks 
in the writing and drawings in manuscripts 
in the British Museum. The earliest ex- 
ample was a drawing in the Stowe manu- 
seripts, ‘Arms of Ancient Nobilitie,’ of the 
early seventeenth century. The particles 
composing the lines of this drawing all re- 
flected the light brilliantly, but were much 
smaller, and lacked the striations which are 
characteristic of metallic lead. On the 
other hand, the lines had not the appear- 
ance of any form of graphite, the particles 
being disjointed and not showing any con- 
necting interrupted striations, as are often 
to be seen in lines of graphite having a 
motallie luster. It is, therefore, probable 
that this drawing was done with a metallic 
pencil in which lead did not predominate. 

‘“‘A later manuscript (1691) includes 
drawings in which the lines show the large 
isolated particles with the vertical striations 
characteristic of metallic lead. In another 
Stowe manuscript (1630) the lines in the 
drawings have the appearance of ordinary 


‘‘The writing in Lord Hardwick’s ‘ Notes 


on Briefs’ (1718) is undoubtedly. in graph- . 


ite, but a drawing by Vertue (1741) has the 





“Of the other 
manuscripts and drawings of the early 
nineteenth century mention may be made 
of a letter of Byron (about 1809), which 
is written in a _ particularly brilliant 
graphite, and of the pencil corrections 
made by Keats (about 1820) in his manu- 
seript of ‘Hyperion,’ which are also in 
pure graphite. The same characteristics 
of rich pigment deposit, showing only 
scanty, irregular, broken striations, may 
also be seen in a letter of Lord Wellesley 
written about 1828. 

“The manufacture of graphite pencils by 
the original method of cutting from the 
block was continued until about 1869, 
overlapping the modern process; but, as 
the old pencils must have been widely dis- 
tributed, it is not surprizing that the char- 
acteristics of pure graphite are frequently 
to be found in writing, and especially in 
drawings, for several years after that date. 
Hence it is quite in accordance with the 
development of the industry that the note- 
book of James Thomson, the author of ‘The 
City of Dreadful Night,’ for the year 1869, 
should be written with a pencil which pro- 
duced no silvery striations.” 





GOOD AND POOR WATER STATES— 
Based on a rating-scale having one thou- 
sand as perfect, the State control of water- 
supplies in the United States ranges from 
970 points for Ohio and Michigan to ten 
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No ironing problems in the fine 
home possessing a Simplex Ironer 
An hour, and the ironing is done. 
Then—Ho, for the links! 





No need to be weary 
after doing the family 
ironing. The Simplex 
Saves strength for more 
pleasant duties. 


_ 
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| Jaithful Jervant 


For City or Country Homes 
The Simplex Ironer is an + 


Ideal Labor-Saver 


The Simplex Ironer is a great joy to the woman who knows the call of outdoor 
exercise! And to the woman who longs to be out with her children! And 
to every woman who has ironing problems to solve, and who values health, 
happiness and relaxation. 


Rapid—economical—satisfactory. The Simplex finishes a complete family 
ironing in an hour, at a cost of only 4 cents for fuel! Irons everything, except 
the few pieces with ruffles or gathers. And done whenever you wish, whenever 
convenient. 


Because of its simple construction and patent automatic feedboard control you 
can sit down and comfortably operate the Simplex. Just a touch of the hands 
and it irons for you! Operated by electricity and heated by gas, gasoline or 
electricity. The Simplex saves its cost every year in fuel, help and laundry bills. 


Today 250,000 American homes employ the Simplex. It is the pioneer 
household ironing machine—and the acknowledged leader of its field. 


Sold on easy payments Send for illustrated booklet 
American Ironing Machine Co., 506, 158 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Sales Office: Pacific Coast Office: 

70 West 45th Street, New York City 431 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Factories at Algonquin, Ill. 
We also make Ironing Machines and Laundry Equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 


EX |RONER 


‘“‘The Best Ironer’’ 
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Sealpaz 


OOL and fresh asa mountain spring——that’s Sealpax, the 
free-and-easy athletic underwear for men. It won't bind 
you-—it won’t chafe you— and it’s cool, Cool, COOL! 
It comes snowy-white in the Sanitary Sealpax Envelope- 
NoMEWEC\btoetoet-same itt) mae) Mel (--te(--) aumerele) (jam eeent ie) a alam. \) 
your dealer for Sealpax and write us for The Sealpax 
Family” Booklet. 
The Sealpax Company, Baltimore, Md. 
‘Little Brother 


and Little Sister Sealpax’’ 
Dad's Comfort for Dad’s Kids 
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for Missouri—so we are toldin The En- 
gineering News-Record (New York). Says 
this paper: 


“The rating, which was made by the 
United States Public Health Service in 
1919, shows seven States as ‘excellent,’ 
eight as ‘good,’ fifteen as ‘fair,’ eight as 
‘poor,’ and nine as ‘very poor.’ About 
two-thirds of the departments have one 
or more engineers, Pennsylvania lead- 
ing with a chief engineer and fifteen as- 
sistant engineers.” 


YEAST AS A FOOD 


YEAST is ferment and medicine and 
food—all in one. There is more in 
it than we ever dreamed. It will make 
children grow, cure skin diseases, and 
prevent all sorts of ills that come from 
undernourishment. Growth in children 
is promoted by substances called vitamins, 
which have never been isolated, but whose 
existence has been definitely proved by 
physiologists. These vitamins also main- 
tain body-balance in adults, prevent 
certain diseases, and cure others. .It is 
their presence in the cells of the yeast 
plant that makes it valuable for other pur- 
poses than the generation of gas to aerate 
or ‘‘raise’”’ bread. Its ‘‘rather astonishing 
powers,”’ as they are termed by C. Houston 
Goudiss, who contributes an article on 
“The Magic of the Yeast Cake” to Thi 
Forecast (New York), are described therein 
at length. To quote and summarize his 
article: 


‘*Yeast is food as well as medicine and 
ferment. We yet may come to look upon 
it as the most valuable plant that grows. 
For yeast is a plant—it belongs to ihe 
vegetable kingdom. It is a queer plant, 
however—a collection of cells so tiny that a 
cubie inch of space can hold some forty 
million of them. When examined under 
the microscope, each of these cells looks 
like a little egg. 

‘Yeast originally comes from the air. 
By that I do not mean that air generates 
yeast, but that the air is filled with ‘wild’ 
yeast just as it is filled with millions of 
invisible bacteria. 

‘“There are several thousand of varieties 
of wild yeast in the atmosphere at all times. 
The manufacturers of commercial bakers’ 
yeast have caught the wild yeast from the 
air in the first instance by prepared mix- 
tures of good foods likely to attract the 
yeast and developit. Then long experience 
has shown which varieties of yeast are 
able to propagate most rapidly and to do 
the work expected of them. These varie- 
ties are separated from the others and 
carefully nurtured and grown until they 
produce yeast with the ability always 
to do what is expected of it in a certain 
time. 

“The form of the yeast-cell undergoes 
transformation in this process of ‘domestica- 
tion,’ and the cell of the yeast we buy from 
the manufacturer looks very different 
under the microscope from the cell of wild 
yeast we get from the air. The domesti- 
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Salrfent S72 
Wins Leadership Through Its 


Greater Value—Greater Service 


REATER Value and Greater Service are responsible for the “That is Saliei : whichis strik- 

salient leadership that the Stephens maintains among fine ingly manifest or catches the 
motor cars. The constantiy increasing production of Stephens fac- attention at once.’’— Webster 
tories has never been able to keep pace with the ever-growing BN a nl 


preference and demand. 

Just now it is overwhelming. Motor car purchasers’everywhere 
are preferring the Stephens Salient Six. 

It is easy to see why, when you know that the Stephens engine 


burns low and high grade gasoline with equal efficiency, 
and is the most powerful and most economical engine for its 


Five Models 
to select from 


Model 82, Roadster, 2 pass. 
Model 84, Touring, 4 pass. 
Model 86, Touring, 6 pass. 
Model 83, Coupe, 4 pass. 


size in passenger automobiles. 
P g . Model 85, Sedan, 5 pass. 
These for the most part are the reasons for its greater value and 
its greater service, and why Stephens owners agree that, “To own S . Sse 
a Stephens is to enjoy the height of motor car satisfaction.” Dick Cat Tircs btaniiadd 
Arrange for your demonstration today. equipment on all models. 


STEPHENS MOTOR WORKS 
OF MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 

Factory and Sales Office: FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 

=, 











A _ GREATER VALUE A GREATER SERVICE 
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Published in the 
interest of Elec- 
trical Develop- 
ment by an In- 
stitution that 
will be helped by 
whatever helps 
the Industry. 
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“Mr. Stephenson— 


meet Dr. Franklin!” 


Chug, chugging along in his first rude 
steam locomotive, Stephenson did not look 
to “chained lightning”’ to render the inven- 
tion safe and most widely useful. 

Nor did Benjamin Franklin, as he flew 
his kite into the storm clouds, foresee how 
electricity would in a later day spur the 
“iron horse” on to greater achievements. 

Yet today safety and speed in steam 
railroad operation are reconcilable only in 
proportion as electric signal devices are em- 
ployed. Your protector is, ultimately, the 
electrical apparatus upon which every steam 
railway relies. 

A railroad without telegraph or telephone 
would hurl itself into the scrap heap. 

How else to reach out and warn a train 
rushing into unseen danger? How else 
quickly to spread the news of damage done 
by storm? How else to clear the tracks for 
the express which carries you onward to 
your journey’s end? 

All along the way, night and day, men 
are alert to shield you from harm. Train 
dispatchers, telegraph keymen, signal tow- 
ermen at every city and way station, have 
no other concern except to see you safely 
through. 

So that your trip to New York, Chicago, 
or the coast is safer, quicker, pleasanter 
than ever Napoleon traveled in state from 
Paris to Marseilles. 

Snugly quartered in a Pullman sleeper 
you command a thousand watchful hands 
and eyes for body-guards. 

But their vigilance would accomplish 
nothing without equipment in perfect order. 
On such factors as the proper adjustment 
of a telegraph receiver and the responsive- 
ness of an electric switch rests your “Safe 
Home.” 

That travel has been made secure today 
is a tribute to the excellence of electrical 
equipment no less than the skill of opera- 
tion and the care of supervision that our 
steam railroads have consistently main- 
tained. 


esfern Fechric 


Company 


So completely does this organi- 
No. 4 zation serve the electrical field 


that every time you call up your grocer, 
switch on a light or take a street car down 
town, the chances are you are making use of 


Western Electric equipment. ay 
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cated cell is larger, has greater power to 
ferment rapidly, and is more dependable. 

‘“‘When placed in the proper environ- 
ment, yeast-cells multiply very rapidly— 
so rapidly that each gives rise to millions 
of others within a few weeks’ time. 

“The favorite food of the yeast-cell is 
sugar. It will digest starch if the starch 
has been made into a malt by sprouting. 
That is why potatoes make a good medium 
in which to catch and grow wild yeast. 
When the yeast digests the sugars and 
starches it breaks them down into alcohol 
and carbon dioxid. Carbon dioxid is a 
gas and rises to the top of the mixture, 
making the bubbly or ‘working’ appear- 
ance. It is the expanding of the carbon 
dioxid that forces the particles of the dough 
apart and makes bread rise. 

“After the commercial manufacturer of 
yeast has selected from the thousands of 
varieties of wild yeast available the ono 
which experience has shown will make the 
best yeast for his purpose, he grows it in 
the mixture richest in foods that yeast 
likes. Corn, rye, barley, and malt are 
used and the mixture is called the mash. 
The mash is then treated with lactic acid 
bacteria to help digest some of the pro- 
teins of the grains to make them better 
food for the yeast. After the mash has 
been treated with the lactic-acid bacteria 
it is filtered and superheated to make sure 
that all impurities are removed, and the 
colonies of mother yeast are then put into 
it to grow. The yeast thrives on this ideal 
food and grows rapidly. After twelve 
hours it is removed, comprest into cakes, 
and sent to the grocer. 

*‘And that is the yeast cake you get 
wrapt in tinfoil. It is better, for several 
reasons, than any yeast you can make at 
home. First, it is carefully selected by 
scientists and has greater power to do 
what is expected of it than wild yeast. 
Secondly—and this is the important thing 
we are considering here—it has been 
propagated in ideal food, food which con- 
tains the indispensable vitamins neces- 
sary to produce growth in children and 
maintain health and vigor in both children 
and adults. These vitamins are found in 
germs and husks of the grains used in the 
mash, and the yeast has a remarkable 
power to take them from the mash. And 
we shall see later that these vitamins, 
which commercial bakers’ yeast contains 
in great’ quantity, hold something very 
valuable for us.” 


Some years ago, Mr. Goudiss continues, 
Professors Osborne and Mendel, of Yale, 
proved that brewers’ yeast would promote 
growth in cattle and was excellent food 
for them. At Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia, Dr. Philip B. Hawk and 
Drs. Fishback and Bergeim have recently 
proved that bakers’ yeast also possesses 
this power to promote growth. These 
scientists tested the effect upon white mice 
of an artificial milk made up of theoretically 
perfect constituents. Under normal condi- 
tions a white rat will double its weight 
in about two weeks, but rats fed on this 
artificial milk wasted away and died. When 
bakers’ yeast was added they gained weight 
and were as strong as their kin fed on 
natural food. Asks Mr. Goudiss: 
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‘‘What is this mysterious thing in yeast 
that makes the rat grow and without which 
he can not grow? The explanation is simple. 
The food essentials needed by a growing 
animal are proteins, fats, carbohydrates, 
mineral salts, and two very important 
indispensable substances in addition, the 
protective foods. These are called vita- 
mins, and are known as ‘Fat-soluble A’ 
and ‘Water-soluble B.’ No one has ever 
analyzed them in the laboratory or seen 
them under a microscope. We know that 
one is soluble in water and the other in 
fat, and that human beings can not grow 
and keep well unless they eat foods con- 
taining them. 

“The food given to the rat contained all 
the elements of a complete diet except 
‘Water-soluble B’ vitamins. The rats 
would not grow without this important 
protective food. So yeast, which contains 
this food element in abundance, was 
added to the diet and normal growth was 
established. 

‘Having proved its value for the growing 
animal, these same Philadelphia doctors 
wanted to find out what yeast would do for 
a full-grown man. Six men were placed on 
a yeast diet for two-week periods. These 
men not only maintained their health and 
strength as well as on a normal diet, but 
gained in weight. Most of the men were 
fed the yeast cakes just as bought at the 
corner grocery. But some folk do not like 
the bitter taste of yeast, and so to adapt 
it to such people it was heated and pow- 
dered and made into biscuits—one-fifth 
yeast flour to four-fifths bread-flour. Some- 
times the yeast cakes were broken up 
and dissolved in water, milk, or fruit 
juices or blended in sirups, gravies, and 
gruels. 

“The Philadelphia doctors also made a 
number of experiments which showed that 
yeast stimulates intestinal activity and 
serves as a cure for constipation, pimples, 
blackheads, boils, carbuncles, acne, and 
other skin troubles. Fifty-two cases were 
treated with it and in fifty of them cures 
or marked improvement were shown, while 
the general physical condition of all these 
patients was very much improved. Uleers, 
gastrointestinal catarrh, swollen glands, 
and even bronchitis were all successfully 
treated. 

““These experiments are all in line with 
what every mother knows, or should know, 
that if her growing boy or girl is to be kept 
in good health she must provide plenty 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. Without 
knowing that ‘water-soluble’ vitamins 
existed in such foods, practical experience 
taught her the value of these foods. But 
these foods are not always easy to get in 
large cities and are sometimes very ex- 
pensive. Yet these same elements found 
in the fruits and vegetables abound in 
inexpensive yeast. 

“Tt is as an article of diet for the pre- 
vention of such diseases and of under- 
nourishment that we are calling the at- 
ten‘ion of the mother to the yeast cake. 
She will find also that pimples will dis- 
appear when yeast is added to the diet— 
provided, of course, that the diet does not 
con‘ain rich foods that lead to constipa- 
tion and clogging up of the eliminative 
organs so that the yeast can not get in its 
good work. 

‘‘Children who are not getting plenty of 
whole milk or butter, or both, and plenty 
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&,lectrification ~a Significant Step 





Fl ctirsiew is by volume 
production securing econ- 
omy in first cost, and by 
perfection of organization 
a permanent quality in 
every product, 

Habirshaw achievement 
in each of these efforts ts 
such that the railroad 
management or the archi- 
tect, or the electrical engi- 
neer or contractor ts 
assured of the quality of 
an electrical installation, 
whether it is a house- 
wiring job or the ditstri- 
bution system of a great 
power project—if there's 
an affirmative answer to 
the question — “is it 
wired with Habirshaw?”’ 


Habirshaw Wire Manufactured 
b 


Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. 


Incorporated 
10 East 43rd Street, New York 


in Railway Progress 


HE public servant must 

strive to meet the needs of 

everyone — and in direct 
consequence fully satisfies no one. 
For it is manifestly impossible for 
any man or organization to be all 
things to all men. 


And yet how nearly the railroads 
have accomplished the proverbially 
impossible! 

* * + 


The responsibilities of railway operation 
have attracted many of the world’s most 
capable organizers and executives and 
called together a personnel which aver- 
ages higher, perhaps, than that engaged in 
any other great human _ undertaking. 
Nothing so climaxes the loyalty, discipline 
and highly specialized skill of railroad 
executives and men, and so clearly in- 
dicates the level of their capability, as 
their ready acceptance of every demon- 
strated new useful force, and aid to better 
service and safer operation. 


Electrification now in progress on many 
great systems is significant of this. Elec- 
trification has brought its imposing train 
of problems—and in sequence of the solu- 
tion of each of these, the railroads have 
not failed to take the indicated step of 
progress, 

* * *. 


Habirshaw is proud to have had an 
important place in this latest progression 
in railway operation. 


As the foremost producer of insulated 
electric wires and cables, Habirshaw has 
done much to solve one of the most for- 
midable of problems in railway electrifica- 
tion—the economical transmission of elec- 
trical power. 


Today Habirshaw cables are carrying 
the surging, tremendous horsepower to 
move long, heavy trains. And in the 
Habirshaw laboratories every scientific 
resource of a great organization is at 
work on the problems of tomorrow. 


s * & 


In the field Western Electric railroad 
specialty men, charged with technical 
service and the distribution of Habirshaw 
products for railway work, are in con- 
tinuous touch with every practical con- 
dition as it arises, 


Habirshaw Wire Distributed 
by 


Western Electric Company 
Incorporated 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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HABIRSHAW 


“Proven BD 
Insulate 


Plus Western Electric Company's Service 


the test of time” 


Wire & Cable 


























































































































CATTERED over the country like 
guide posts—you will see the blue and 
white Lehigh signs. Every one 7s a guide- 
post—to a reliable dealer who sells the 
National Cement—nationally used and 
nationally known. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Spokane, Wn. 
New York, N.Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newcastle, Pa. Omaha, Neb. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mason City, Iowa Richmond, Va. 


Fifteen Mills From Coast to Coast 
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of green vegetables and fruit in their 
diets, will benefit greatly by the use of 
yeast. 

‘‘No mother can afford to overlook the 
yeast cake. It may contain the solution 
of those problems that have worried her in 
connection with the feeding of her family, 
especially the little ones, to whom she owes 
the strongest possible foundation for 
health as a basis for life’s struggle. 

“This is especially true in the winter 
months, when fresh vegetables are not 
available to the average city dweller. But 
even in the summer months it is not possi- 
ble for some children to take enough of the 
regulatory foods to start the cleansing 
process in a system that has been clogged 
with inaction during the winter months. 
Very likely there will be no clogging if the 
child has enough room to play in and can 
indulge his natural desire for seemingly 
unceasing activity. But in towns and 
cities few children have enough play room.” 





HAS THE SUPPLY-DEMAND LAW 
STOPT WORKING? 


N orthodox economics prices are sup- 

posed to be governed largely by supply 
and demand. If more of an article is 
thrown on the market than is wanted by 
purchasers, the price falls; if the market 
offers less than is wanted, it rises. In the 
first case producers compete for the few 
buyers; in the second, buyers compete for 
the reduced product. This presupposes, 
says an editorial writer in The Scientific 
American (New York), a certain degree of 
flexibility in both supply and demand by 
which an adjustment finally. takes place. 
Now, just at present, he asserts, this 
flexibility is entirely wanting. There are, 
he says, ‘“‘a rigid supply and an inflexible 
demand.”’ There are just as many cus- 
tomers for a high-priced article as there 
were when the price was low, and each 
wants the same quantity. The price 
keeps going up until those who can least 
afford it are frozen out altogether. Is this 
a failure of the supply-demand law to 
function, or an instance of its working only 
too well? The writer protests that the 


former is the case. He says: 


‘*We should probably argue that when 
the supply is greater than the visible 
demand, an artificial demand must be 
created by making the price so attractive 
that, whether for investment or for future 
needs, people will buy who would not 
ordinarily do so. On the other hand, if the 
demand is greater than the supply, the 
only way in which ten thousand articles 
can be made to go around among twenty 
thousand potential consumers is by elevat- 
ing the price to such a point that half these 
people can not or will not meet it. 

“‘Now this is very pretty indeed, this 
scheme which nature has worked out and 
bestowed upon man for creating a demand 
sufficient to absorb any excess supply, 
and equally for curtailing the demand in 
the interests of a restricted supply. But 
it will be noticed that in both cases the 











Unusual Sport Model 


The beautiful Jackson Sport Car expresses in its 
own way thedistinctivemerits of factory practices 
which permit of a high degree of handwork in the 
building of a motor car. Thecleverness displayed 
in theindividualistic harmony of appearance, from 
the hand-built California top to the enamelled, 
steel disc wheels, deftly supplements mechanical 
worthiness in every unit of construction. 


This policy of using handwork wherever it is superior 
to machine work—a practice unusual in these days of 
forced production—is still one of the pronounced fea- 
tures of Jackson standards. It is exemplified in the 
skillful balance of every unit and in the expertness with 
which the body is hand-molded and hand-built. Such 
painstaking methods account for those characteristics 
of honesty and sturdiness which have marked every 
Jackson for over sixteen years. 


Arrange to inspect the irresistible Jackson sport car 

—ride init. Its spirited lines and alluring combi- 

nation of finish and appointments will fascinate; 

the responsiveness of the car under every whim of 

the driver will be a revelation. Price $2885, f.o.b. 

factory. Details and specifications on request. 
Jackson Morors CorRPoORATION 

**Motor Car Builders for Over 16 years’ 
Sales Dept. 156, Jackson Motors Building 

Jackson, Michigan 
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Handwork Dominates in This 
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ERY likely you have ob- 
served that the average 
family refers to its Hupmobile 
in a decidedly unusual way. 


As a rule, the car is spoken of 
with real warmth of feeling— 
as one speaks of an old friend. 


It naturally pleases us to see 
that the Hupmobile has won 
such a tremendous hold on the 
people. 


We do not attempt to account 
for it except on the score of the 
car’s everlasting faithfulness 
in the service of its owners. 
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adjustment is made by manipulating the 
demand. The supply, apparently, is to be 
assumed fixt and immutable—at least 
until another producing season rolls around 
with its appeal to the producer to make 
more or less goods. When there is too 
great a supply, demand must be stretched; 
when there is too great a demand, again 
demand is to suffer the procrustean process 
and be eut down. 

“In earlier and simpler days we have 
no doubt that this worked out very nicely. 
But to-day when we go through the motions 
of cutting down the effective demand, the 
effective demand simply refuses to be cut. 
We have a condition which appears en- 
tirely novel, in that the consumer refuses 
to adjust his wants to the visible supply. 
If shoes are so scarce that the price 
doubles, according to all the rules of the 
game the demand and the sales ought to be 
cut approximately in half. Are they? 
Emphatically they are not. 

“The consumer of to-day is a light- 
hearted, merry soul. If he could buy his 
shoes for five dollars, he would presumably 
do so—save for the relatively. few foolish 
folk who think that dollars and quality are 
synonymous. If he must pay ten for 
them, he kicks mildly—and pays the ten. 
If the price jumps to twenty—well, his 
protests may be more audible, more in- 
dignant, he may insist with greater vehe- 
mence than before that the whole system 
is rotten and that something ought to be 
done about it—but he pays the twenty. 

‘“‘We are apparently the victims of an 
unexampled and unexpected prosperity. 
Everybody has more money than he ever 
had before, and has so firmly acquired the 
mental habit of having money that the 
possibility never occurs of its future scarcity 
or of the desirability in spending it of 
asking for a fair equivalent. We see what 
we want and take it away with us—we may 
protest that the price has gone up in- 
ordinately, but we pay just the same. And 
in the other direction, when it comes to 
adjusting the demand so as to take care of 
overproduction of certain lines, we- are 
just as inflexible. Of several grades of the 
same article, everybody insists on having 
the best and nobody will take the medium 
and poorer qualities, of which there is 
therefore a glut. 

‘*We talk about the law of supply and 
demand. Then we go right out to the 
buteher and the grocer and the dry- 
goods store and arbitrarily refuse to give 
the poor old law a chance to function. If 
supply can’t be immediately adjusted and 
demand won’t be, what can be expected 
save prices that really will operate to 
freeze out entirely those whose resources 
are least? Not until we begin to adjust 
our demand very generally and on a very 
earnest scale may we expect to see any 
material reduction in prices. If we will, 
as a nation, use old equipment of every 
sort until we have squeezed out the last 
drop of utility, and of the things that have 
to be bought buy the very poorest grade 
that will approximate satisfaction, we 
may hope for: price adjustments. But 
between a rigid supply and an inflexible 
demand, what adjustment can there be? 
When an irresistible foree meets an im- 
movable obstacle, pity the poor fellow 
caught between—and then stop to ask 
whether after all if it is not this fellow’s 
obstinacy that makes the obstacle an 
immovable one.” 











WHAT LAYMEN HAVE DONE 
FOR MEDICINE 
stand alone. The 


greatest of them are the results of 


O science can 
team-work, and so it has come about that 
medical science owes some of its greatest 
advances to workers who have not been 
primarily 
Toby, of the American Red Cross, who 


physicians at all. James A. 
contributes an article on this subject to 
Modern Medicine (Chicago), bids us note 
that the history of medicine contains many 
who have excelled 


instances of doctors 


in other sciences than their own; and we 
should not be surprized that the converse is 
also true. Mr. Toby passes by the many 
great discoveries whose bearing on medi- 
cine is only indirect, such as the inven- 
tion of printing and the laws of gravitation, 
altho most of these were made by non- 
medical men. He dwells only on the lay 
discovery of laws, methods, and curative 
substances that belong without contro- 
And, first, he 


asks the meaning of the word “layman” 


versy to medical science. 


from the medical view-point. Our present- 
day conception of it, he says, is that it 
signifies a person who does not possess a 


But the 
beginning of the nineteenth century a lay- 


medical degree. previous to 


man may be defined as one who was not 


actively a professor or practitioner of 


medicine. He continues: 


“Tt would hardly be fitting to call John 
Hunter, the greatest of anatomists, a lay- 
man, tho his education was only that of the 
school of experience. On the other hand, 
Thomas Huxley was a medical graduate, 
but his life-work was preeminently that of a 
naturalist, and he is not classed as a medical 
man. 

**General science in the medieval ages, 
and even in the period following Renais- 
sance, was of a character that permitted 
men to be masters of several branches of it. 
To-day the scope of learning is so vast that 
more often a mastery of only a part of one 
branch of possible. In the 
fifteenth century, for instance, it was no 
unusual thing for a scientist to be de- 
scribed as a mathematician, astronomer, 
alchemist, philosopher, and _ physician. 
The term ‘‘ Doctor of Medicine’ was first 
applied to graduates of the University of 
Salerno in the twelfth century. 

‘‘Altho believed to be more ancient 
than medicine, surgery did not become a 
part of medical science until the time of 
John Hunter (1728-93). Its practise was 
in the hands of strolling mountebanks, 
bath-keepers, and barbers. The creator 
of surgery was one of the latter. He was 
Ambroise Paré, born in 1510. He served 
as a barber’s apprentice and as a dresser 
until he became an army surgeon in 1537. 
He reformed the treatment of gunshot 
wounds and contributed much to obstetrics. 
He is also credited with being the first to 
accuse flies of carrying disease. 

“Eli, a strolling quack, is credited with 
the first perforation of the tympanic mem- 
brane for deafness. A London singing- 
master, Garcia, invented the laryngo- 
scope, and drainage tubes were first made 
by Captain Creighton in 1730. Chloro- 
form was discovered in 1831 simultane- 
ously by Dr. Guthrie, and by the chemists 
Soubeiran in France and Liebig in Ger- 
many. Ether was introduced principally 
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For 


Indoors 
or 


for 


Work 


or 





VERY man who owns 

a Thermo Sport Coat 
says: “It is just about 
the handiest coat I ever 


bought.” 


So useful, practical and 
comfortable around 
house, shop or office, in 
the garden, garage or any- 


where. 


Guaranteed 
All Wool 


The fabric is knitted from all 
wool yarn in heather mix- 
brown, 

olive and oxford gray. 


blue, 


tures, 


Shaped to fit, finished as care- 
fully as many higher priced 


coats. 


Costs you only $10.00 at the 


better class of dealers. 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send us his name. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 


349 Broadway 


New York 


Also Makers of- 
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Before manufacturers buy a single 
Hyatt Roller Bearing—Hyatt engi- 
neers co-operate fully in determining 
the right size and type of Hyatt 
Bearings to give maximum service 
for the desired purpose. They also 
submit complete designs showing the 
best way of incorporating these 
bearings in the particular mecha- 
nisms involved 
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Hyatt engineers go directly into the manufacturers’ plants and explain 
tilly the correct method of incorporating Hyatt Roller Bearings into the 
particular mechanisms for which they have been manufactured, thereby 
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making the correct installation of Hyatt Bearings a simple matter. 


The Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co. extends full co-oper- 
ation to dealers of Hyatt- 
equipped automotive 
vehicles in explaining to 
the public the particular 
services rendered by 
Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


























Hyatt Responsibility 
Follows the Bearing 


: | \HAT the user may obtain the maximum 
service from Hyatt Bearings is a fun- 
damental principle of the Hyatt Company. 


Before the manufacturers of motor cars 
and motor trucks, tractors and other farm 
machinery, machine tools, textile machinery 
and steel mill equipment buy a single 
Hyatt Roller Bearing our engineers submit 
complete designs showing the best methods 
of incorporating the bearings as integral 
parts of these mechanisms. 


Their practical knowledge of bearings and 
machine design enables them to select just 
the right size and type of Hyatt Bearings to 
give maximum service. 


When the designs are completed and manu- 
facture of the Hyatt Equipped machinery 
begins our engineers are often able to 
suggest economies and short cuts in the 
production and assembly. 


To give this aid in planning and installation 
we have a large corps of capable engineers 
with offices in eighteen industrial centers. 


The purchaser of Hyatt Equipped machin- 
ery finds that our responsibility follows the 
bearings and that they give the many years 
of dependable service for which they are de- 
signed. Such replacements as are needed 
are quickly and intelligently supplied by 
twenty-seven branches conveniently located 
throughout the country. 


HERE is a real reason why Hyatt 

Roller Bearings function properly year 
after year in the transmission and axles of 
your motor cars and trucks, in your farm 
tractors or plows, in your looms, your ingot 
cars and factory trucks— 


They were carefully prescribed or specified 
by engineers who know. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Tractor Division: Motor Division: Industrial Division: 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK 





Hyatt Roller Bearings 


have all the advantages found in 
other types of radial bearings, and 
an additional feature—the Hyatt 
Hollow Roller—designed and built 
after many experiments to de- 
termine the most efficient type 
of roller. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings catry the 
load automatically keeping them- 
selves in line, . distributing and 
cushioning the loads and shocks 
and constantly maintaining proper 
lubrication over the entire bearing 
surface. _ The result-is carefree 
service and permanent satisfaction. 
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—and its homing time for 
every living creature 


Nature, bursting into the full bloom of life each year, stirs 
the instinctive love of home and companionship in man, 
bird and beast—and each builds in his own way. 


To you who yearn for a home of your own, the building 
of a bird’s nest points a way. The bird never hesitates, but 
chooses his place and then works diligently until his little 
home is finished. Why not try it yourselves? 


Arkansas 
Soft Pine 


will go far in keeping material costs down, in providing a. 
staunch house structure, and in affording an interior 
woodwork of unsurpassed beauty. 


Our folio of home designs and finished samples, sent on 
request, complete this interesting story. Write now, and 
look into it further. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and 
Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


621 Boyle Building 
Little Rock « Arkansas al 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











by two dentists, Horace Wells, in 1844, and 
W. T. G. Morton, in 1846, in the United 
States. 

“The physicists have contributed much 
to the advancement of medicine. Dr. 
Roswell Park, in his ‘Epitome in the 
History of Medicine,’ remarks: ‘The laws 
of physics have been shown to have 
an inseparable connection with anatomy 
and physiology; through Helmholtz they 
brought the ophthalmoscope; thermal 
electricity, for the discovery of which 
medicine is indebted to Seebeck; a better 
knowledge of optics, thanks to Fraunhofer, 
who was equally expert in electricity; 
spectrum analysis, invented by Kirchoff; 
and the varied efforts of Faraday, Graham 
Bell, Thomas Alva Edison, and Daguerre, 
the latter known for his invention of 
photography. Finally, medicine is im- 
measurably indebted to Tyndall and 
Huxley for their teaching of the correla- 
tion and conservation of energy.’ 

“The whole subject of ophthalmology 
was developed by the physicists and 
astronomers. Before Helmholtz, a layman, 
Babbage, had devised an instrument for 
looking into the eye. Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-90) invented bifocal lenses in 1785. 

“The theory of respiration was, in the 
words of Dr. F. H. Garrison, ‘from Borelli 
to Magnus, almost exclusively the work 
of three mathematicians, two physicists, 
and five chemists.’ Borelli (1608-79), a 
mathematician, originated the neurogenic 
theory of the action of the heart. Respir- 
ation was worked on by Robert Boyle, the 
chemist, and by Robert Hooke, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Intra- 
venous injection was first performed by the 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren, assisted 
by Boyle, in 1656. He was the first to 
urge transfusion and Boyle the first actu- 
ally to perform it on animals. In 1666 
Denys, a professor of philosophy and 
mathematics, performed the experiment on 
human subjects. 

‘*Vaccination was introduced by Edward 
Jenner in 1796. Jenner was a country 
gentleman who drifted into the practise of 
medicine. He attended no medical school, 
tho he studied for a while under John 
Hunter. 

“The development of the microscope 
was of importance to medicine. The earli- 
est microscopist was the Jesuit Kircher. 
Another early worker was Robert Hooke 
(1635-1703), a physician and mechanical 
genius. Others who did work in this line 
were Grew, a botanist; and Swammerdam, 
a naturalist. 

“The cellular theory was developed 
almost entirely by botanists. Robert 
Brown found the cell-nucleus in 1831, and 
Gabriel Valentin the cell-nucleolus in 1836. 
The greatest researches were made by 
Schleiden, a botanist, and Schwann, a 
physiologist. The latter also discovered 
pepsin and demonstrated that bile is in- 
dispensable to digestion. At this time, 
early in the nineteenth century, much 
progress was made toward the germ 
theory of disease, and the microscope was 
further developed. 

‘‘General biology was fostered by the 
epoch-making treatise on the ‘Origin of 
Species,’ by Charles Robert Darwin 
(1809-82) in 1859. Out of this grew the 
sciences of comparative physiology, cellu- 
lar pathology, bacteriology, and parasit- 
ology—all of the utmost importance to 
modern medicine. 
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‘Bacteriology as a science was founded 
by Louis Pasteur, a chemist, and Robert 
Koch, a physician. Pasteur was born in 
1822. His whole life was one of brilliant 
achievements and modern preventive 
medicine owes more to him than to any 
other one man. [Pasteur] produced a 
vaccine for anthrax in 1881, and he also, 
tho several years earlier, discovered the 
Staphylococcus pyogenes, which causes boils. 
His principle of killing bacteria by heat 
is applied for the protection of all foods, 
as by the pasteurization of milk. 

“The sanitation of hospitals and the 
reform of nursing were due to the efforts of 
an Englishwoman, Florence Nightingale 
(1823-1910). She went to the Crimean 
War in 1854, and her work there is a 
matter of history. She published her 
‘Notes on Nursing,’ and on her return to 
England was instrumental in starting a 
training-school for nurses. Thus a new 
profession was opened to women, the scope 
and usefulness of which need no elabora- 
tion here.”’ 

Public health in this country has been 
greatly advanced by the work of sanitary 
engineers and non-medical sanitarians. 
The first course in sanitary engineering 
in this country was given at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Water 
supply, sewage disposal, ventilation, vital 
statistics, and much of industrial hygiene 
have been developed by non-medical men. 
Every medical school and college which 
gives courses leading to degrees in public 
health in this country, Mr. Toby points 
out, makes provisions for non-medical 
men to qualify as health experts. He 
mentions also that medical education in 
the United States owes much of its present 
high ealiber to the studies of a non- 
medical man, Flexner, in 1909-11. He 
goes on: 

‘‘A few miscellaneous discoveries which 
have not been mentioned in any of the 
sections above may be inserted here. 
Between 1593 and 1597 Galileo invented a 
thermometer and Képler first counted the 
pulse in 1600. Quinin was introduced as 
a cure for malaria in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by a Jesuit who obtained the bark from 
the natives of Peru. Balsam was dis- 
covered by a Portuguese monk in Brazil 
about 1600. Arsenic was introduced into 
England in consequence of the success of a 
patent medicine. Jodin was. discovered 
by a saltpeter-manufacturer. The cure of 
scurvy is eredited to Captain Cook, the 
explorer. The discovery of the x-ray by 
Roentgen in 1893 has been of great value 
to modern surgery. The science of eugenics 
owes its basis to the law of the Augustinian 
monk, Gregor Mendel. Most of the drugs 
of recent times have been the results of 
experiments by chemists, an example being 
veronal, which was produced by Fischer 
in 1904. Radium, discovered by Curie, 
also has a therapeutic value. 

“Thus, it is seen that along with the 
vast achievements of the great physicians 
of all times there have also gone many 
contributions to medical science by chem- 
ists, physicists, mathematicians, astron- 
omers, botanists, naturalists, zoologists, 
physiologists, philosophers, ecclesiastics, 
sanitary engineers, and various other 
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Screen Door Music 


Slam! Bang! Every time your 
screen door slams it leaves its im- 
print on your nervous system. Slam! 
Bang! All summer long. Day in, 
day out. 


Don’t go through this experience 
this summer. Treat your nerves 
right. Put a Sargent Noiseless 
Screen Door Closer on your doors 
and enjoy the quiet and calm of the 
drowsy summer evening. 


Doors equipped with Sargent Noise- 
less Screen Door Closers shut 
quickly, gently and quietly, without 
rebound, which means longer life to 
doors, locks and hinges, more order 
and dignity in the home. 


Sargent Screen Door Closers are 
easily attached. They are sturdy 
and dependable, like all Sargent 
Products. 

If not at your hardware store, write 


us for descriptive folder and the 
name of our nearest dealer. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
40 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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PRODUCTS 


Ru-ber-oid Roofing 
Ru-ber-cid Colored Roofings 
Ru ber-oid Built-up Roofs 
Ru-ber oid Floor Covering 
Ru-ber-oid Individual Shingles 
Ru ber-oid Insulating Papers 
Giant Brand 
Hercules Brand 


Ru-ber-ond Waterpronfing Folt 
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For Factories 


There is no more severe test of ready 
roofing quality than service on the average 
industrial plant. Constant vibration, ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, flying sparks, 
smoke and acid fumes, are the gauntlet 
which the roofing must run. 


As substantial proof of the unusual quality 
of Ru-ber-oid Roofing we cite the fact 
that it has covered many factory roofs for 
over twenty years and that the limit of its 
endurance in this service is yet to be 
found. No other ready roofing can show 
Ra such a record on industrial plants. 


\ Factory owners, managers, and purchasing 
agents have found from experience that in 
the long run Ru-ber-oid proves less 
expensive than ready roofings with a lower 
first cost. When you build or repair use 
Ru-ber-oid. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston 








There is but One ad “Hey = Ad 
The Standard Paint Co. makes it 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











types of common humanity. Science is, 
however, a unitary thing. All branches 
of it overlap. What difference does it 
make whether a man be a doctor of medi- 
eine, of philosophy, or of science, if he 
produce something of permanent value? 
It is the man and not his title which counts. 
To contribute to science and hence to 
civilization and humanity is the privilege 
and, further, the duty of all mankind.” 





COMING: THE RIVETLESS SHIP 
NLY one rivetless vessel has been 
launched so far. That is a tiny 

affair of 500 tons, built recently in England; 
but advocates of the electric - welding 
process predict that this method will 
shortly be used in putting together ships 
of the largest size. James G. Dudley, 
research and experimental engineer of the 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, who 
writes on ‘The Electric Welded Ship” in 
The Transportation World (New York), 
says that publicity was first given to the 
possibility for substituting the 
weld for rivets in shipbuilding, in Decem- 
ber, 1917, by the Master Builders’ Exchange 
of Philadelphia, as a means of speeding up 
our building program. This resulted in 
an investigation of the subject by the 
United States Government and 
what Mr. Dudley ealls ‘‘a veritable flood of 
debate, 


electric 


also in 


research, experiment, invention, 
industrial development, and even actual 
application.’”’ He continues in substance: 

‘‘While it is true that until a very recent 
date no ship-builder had essayed an ocean- 
going ‘rivetless’ vessel wholly constructed 
by electric welding, nevertheless the on- 
slaught of the radicals was such that the 
conservatives have been giving ground at 
an ever-increasing rate for the more than 
two years which have intervened since 
printer’s ink focust attention upon the 
vast possibilities that lay in this new ap- 
plication of a well-known scientific and 
industrial art. 

“For more than a decade both electric 
welding and welding by the thermit proc- 
ess have steadily and continuously (even 
if a bit unobtrusively) been repairing ocean- 
going vessels of heavy tonnage to the pro- 
found maritime and financial satisfaction 
of owners and navigators. During the 
same period some of the progressive steam- 
railway managerial and engineering staffs 
have ‘discovered’ electric welding, and 
thereby effected economies running into 
hundeds of thousands of dollars annually. 

“Broadly speaking, the iconoclasts of 
the ‘Riveted Idol’ claimed that his down- 
fall and the enthronment of ‘King Welder’ 
in his place assured not only an actual 
reduction of fabrication costs of more than 
twenty-five per cent., but, in addition, es- 
tablished beyond all argument an increase 
of carrying capacity—by reason of physical 
savings of lapping of plates and heads of 
rivets—of fully five hundred tons in a 
vessel of a rated capacity of eighty-eight 
hundred tons. Altho much publicity in 
lay and technical circles and press has been 
given to the truly marvelous and alto- 
gether dramatic reclamation by electric 
welding of the damaged German vessels 


interned in American ports during the war, 

nevertheless the ‘mild reservationists’ 
| in our commercial ship-building channels 
| have hitherto proved very chary in pred- 
icating the design of any ships upon 
electric welding. 

“One large Delaware River ship-building 
corporation, however, has at least gone to 
the length of carrying out an exhaustive 
analysis of a standard cargo-carrier of some 
8,800 tons capacity, when wholly fabricat- 
ed by conventional riveting methods, and 
then has redesigned this ship—joint for 
| joint—to be fabricated 100 per cent. by 


per cent. electric power.” 


Altho up-to-date steps have not been 
taken we are actually to 
building of this type of ship, yet before 
long some approximation of such an ideal 
will probably be launched, either on the 
Delaware or on the Clyde. Already John 
Bull has outstript us in actual performance 
by building a 500-ton ship entirely by 
electric A further announce- 
ment has appeared in Jnternational Marine 
Engineering describing British conditions 
as follows: 


initiate the 


welding. 


“The employment of electric welding 
on ships has attracted some interest in 
America, so that the new motor-vessel 
which is now being completed by Cammell- 
Laird, and in which the whole of the work 
has been carried out by electric welding, 
will, no doubt, be closely watched in that 
country.” 








Mr. Dudley goes on: 


“The highest technicians in the United 
States Navy are eager advocates of this 
revolutionary method of ship-fabrication 
and repair, and have employed it upon a 
very large sale and upon structures of 
prime importance. Naval designers and 
inspectors have displayed the most ‘sym- 
pathetic and progressive attitude toward 
this new aspirant for honors—notably in 
the design and execution of a great sea- 
going battle-ship target wholly by such 
means, and in addition by unqualified in- 
dorsement of electric welding for the 
dramatic and highly efficient repair, in 
record-breaking time, of the power plants 
of the interned German vessels. 

‘‘A critical survey and analysis of 
‘ship-building as she is wrought’ generally 
throughout the world to-day—whether in 
Japan, Germany, France, England, or the 
United States—fully taking into account 
the new outlook and attitude of ship labor, 
as well as the economic conditions sur- 
rounding this great industry, warrant the 
deliberate statement that: ‘There is not 
now in sight, or liable to be hereafter, any 
probable material improvement in the art 
or technique of riveting or even in the 
attained or attainable speed thereof over 
what pretty generally now prevails.’ 

“In the United States to-day practically 
all the ship-riveting is carried out by means 
of comprest-air tools, and from coast to 
coast and from the Great Lakes to the 
Julf of Mexico the maximum average 
which has been achieved, or which may be 
looked for, is well under four hundred 
rivets per gang of four riveters per day of 
eight hours. In Japan and England, at 
least, these figures are unquestionably 
matched by skilled riveters, who drive 
their rivets exclusively ‘by hand’—that 
is to say, without the use of pneumatic 
tools. 

‘* Authentic records of old-time Delaware 
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that comes with 
Perfect HomeHeat 


ACH HOME 
requires its own 
type of heating system 
andeach system in turn 
must have its correctly 
rated heater or boiler. 


Our Perfect Warm 
Air Heaters and 
Richardson Boilers 
for steam, hot waterand 
vapor - vacuum - pres- 
sure are of many types 
so that every good 
system of heating can be supplied. 








For over 80 years ours has been the 
service of warmth giving to the 
great indoors of America. Write us 
to know which system will be most 
economical for you to use. 

R & B Co. — Ranges, Laundry 
Tank Heaters and Garage Heaters 











are standards of efficiency, for all 
waste is eliminated. 


RICHARDSON & 
BOYNTON CO. 
Established 1837 
258-260 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
98 Federal Street 

ton 
171-173 W. Lake Street 
hicago 
1332 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 


Rochester Providence 
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0 Richardson Heating Apparatus 
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Employes 
Appreciate the 
Watrous Sanitary 
Soap System 


ONVENIENT, cleanly wash- , 

room facilities go far toward keeping 

your employes contented and satisfied. 

The Watrous Gravity Liquid Soap System 

is simple, sanitary, easily operated —the 
most economical to maintain. 


There are no moving parts—it operates 
wholly by gravity. The one central con- 
tainer is easily refilled, does not clog, and 
the simple valve in the dispenser regulates 
an even, non-wasting supply of soap. 
Ideal for Factories, Offices, Schools, Col- 
leges, Asylums, Municipal Buildings, etc. 

Watrous Sanitary Plumbing Equipment includes Watrous 


Duojet Closets, Self-Closing Cocks, Urinals, Drinking Foun- 
tains,etc. Write for Complete Catalog, sent free on request. 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company 
1229 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


San Francisco 
Monadnock Building 





Imperial Products 
Include: 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding 
and Cutting Equipment 
Lead Burning Outfits 
Carbon Burning Outfits 
Auto Accessories 
Kick Plates 
Door Guards 
Pull and Push Bars 
Imperial Cast Bronze Signs 
Imperial Name Plates 
Imperial Honor Rolls 
Self-Heating Iron 
Imp Flashlite Gun 
Catalogs Sent 
Free 
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New York 
Longacre Building 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











River shipyards disclose the remarkable 
fact that the aforesaid 1920 maximum 
average was exceeded by fully 50 per cent. 
more than ten years before the opening 
of the world-war, when no ‘modernized’ 
equipment was employed. In one respect 
alone does it seem possible materially to 
improve the riveted ship—and that is in a 
better control, and reduced cost, of the 
‘bolting-up’ operations, which must now 
necessarily precede the actual riveting. 
Many attempts, and some partial suc- 
cesses in inereasing the efficiency of 
‘bolting-up’ operations were devised dur- 
ing and since the war, but their general 
effect has thus far been negligible. In 
electric welding alone is there any great 
promise of advancement in the art of ship- 
building, and that promise lacks only 
vision, courage, initiative, money, and 
skilled technicians to bring about a veri- 
table revolution or—all signs fail.’’ 





GASOLINE FROM NATURAL GAS 
OES the extraction of gasoline from 
natural gas rob the gas of heat value at 

the moment when this is most needed? A 
press bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Mines (Washington) states that this is 
the popular belief in more than 2,100 towns 
and cities of the country where natural gas 
is used. The belief, however, has been 
rudely upset by the Bureau, we are told, 
in a series of investigations just completed, 
which show that the more than two million 
natural-gas consumers lose practically no 
heating value through the process. In 
fact, taking all factors into account, the 
Bureau claims that the taking of the gaso- 
line from natural gas is a benefit to the 
consumers and to the whole country rather 
than a detriment. We read: 

“Tt seems that whenever the weather be- 
comes severe in a place where natural gas 
is used and the gas pressure becomes low, 
some one is always ready to suggest that 
there are gasoline-making plants along the 
natural-gas main lines that make it a busi- 
ness to take out what little gasoline remains 
in the pipes, thus impoverishing the gas. 
It is shown that the gasoline itself is rich in 
heating value, and taking it away, there- 
fore, robs the gas. During periods of low 
pressure in winter when there is a shortage 
of gas many good citizens have felt that 
they have been doing a service in behalf of 
the people in making complaints through 
the courts or legislative bodies against this 
‘robbing of the gas,’ and because con- 
sumers have not received competent scien- 
tific advice from disinterested sources, there 
have grown up needless misunderstandings 
and a waste of efforts on negligible factors 
concerning the gas supply.” 

In an endeavor to settle the question for 
all time and for the benefit of the natural- 
gas-using public and the good of the entire 
country, the Bureau of Mines has gone 
thoroughly into the subject, with the result 
that the following conclusions have been 
drawn by Dr. Van H. Manning, director of 
the Bureau: 


‘‘Tn general, the decrease in heating value 
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Wire Rope—The Reclaimer 


A watery, unhealthful, vermin infested swamp today, the richest farm land a year from 
today—the result of vision, enterprise, hard work, and the use of hundreds of feet of 
sturdy, dependable wire rope in dredging drainage canals and ditches. 


Miles upon miles of the most productive farm able for another. Each use makes certain de- 
land owe their reclamation to wire rope. Op- mands upon a rope that must be met in a 
erating on dredges and scrapers under most certain, definite way. 

adverse conditions, wet, sandy ? dirt incrusted, The Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. makes wire 
still they carty on, making it possible to produce ropes of different grades and characteristics suit- 
valuable crops where disease and crocodiles able for all purposes. Each, in its proper place, 
bred before. will give the most service for the least money. 
No task seems too great for wire rope—and B. & B. Yellow Strand Wire Rope, with one 
none too unusual; for the scope of its usefulness strand of yellow to distinguish it, has no peer 
broadens every day. But wire rope that is in strength and wearing quality among high 
suitable for cne purpose is not necessarily suit- grade ropes. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle. Branches: New York and Seattle. Warehwuses: St. Louis, New York, Seattle. 
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Agents in every locality. 
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Start the Day Right 


OU, with the “glass of warm-water-before- 
breakfast” habit, take a “good health” tip. 


Break up a cake of Fleischmann’s Compressed 
Yeast in the warm water and note the silky feel of 
healthy energy that manifests itself if you make this 
a regular practice. 


Yeast feeds the body Vitamine—it relieves the 
strain that men ofaffairs feel after a hard day’s drive. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a balancer of the diet. It 
contains elements that complete the nutritive values 
of other foods. It clears complexions—makes chil- 
dren grow and promotes energy in their elders in a 
really wonderful way. 


To get the best and freshest yeast buy the familiar 
tinfoil package of Fleischmann’s Yeast with the 
yellow label. Accept no substitute. 


Send coupon for the “Yeast for Health” booklet 
—it tells the whole story of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
as a means of getting well and keeping well. 
Address The Fleischmann Co. in your city or any 
of these offices: 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 
701 Washington St., New York 


327 S. LaSalle St. 941 Mission St. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
Webster Bldg. 
208 Simcoe St. 


Toronto, Canada 


508 Green Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 





offered in this advertisement. 


My Name 








Cut out here 
To: The Fleischmann Co, (address in your city or nearest office). 
You may send me without cost your ‘‘Yeast for Health'’ Book L-620, as 





THE WAY TO 
TAKE YEAST 


Yeast has an appetizing, 
creamy taste. You eat from 
one half to a whole cake 3 
times a day before meals, 
or take it crumbled in water, 
fruit juices, or milk. 

Yeast is not a drug or medi- 
cine. It is a food and a 
tonic, and as such should be 
taken persistently for best 
results. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 





Fill in and mail this coupon todsy. 
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of natural gas from the removal of gasoline 
is greatly overestimated. One gallon of 
gasoline in the natural gas burned by the 
domestic consumer as gas is worth to him 
about one and three-quarter cents in heat 
value, while this same gallon of gasoline to 
the automobile owner is worth twenty- 
five to thirty cents. Taking the gasoline 
out of the gas, one gallon will equal thirty- 
five cubie feet of gas, but this is not taken 
from the consumer, because his gas is mea- 
sured at his home meter, and he obtains one 
thousand cubic feet of gas irrespective of 
whether the gasoline is removed or not. 

“The Bureau of Mines has even reached 
the conclusion that the removal of the gaso- 
line from the natural gas is a positive benefit 
to the consumer. Without these gasoline 
plants great difficulty has been found by 
the gas companies in the condensation of 
the gasoline and water in the pipe-lines, the 
gasoline and water disintegrating the rub- 
ber gaskets in the couplings, resulting in a 
large leakage of gas and the consequent low- 
ering of the pressure. Therefore, the tak- 
ing of the gasoline is a safeguard to the con- 
sumer that he will not be without gas at 
serious times by reason of leakage. The in- 
stallation of these plants eliminates most of 
the line trouble and gives better service to 
the public. On the whole, the Bureau of 
Mines considers the extraction of gasoline 
from natural gas a great conservation mea- 
sure and desires to encourage this industry. 

‘*Furthermore, several hundred million 
gallons of gasoline of the highest fuel value 
and adaptability are added to the country’s 
supply, which the Bureau avers would be 
practically wasted if not taken from the 
pipes. 

“There is still another reason, as the 
Bureau sees it, for extracting this gasoline 
from the natural gas. All gasoline obtained 
in this manner has what is known as a low 
boiling point; that is, it vaporizes easily, 
and this makes it valuable in starting auto- 
mobiles, especially in cold weather. So 
valuable is this gasoline for this purpose, 
the refiners use all this supply in blending 
with straight-run gasoline with a higher 
boiling-point in order to produce a gaso- 
line that the automobiles can use without 
difficulty. The importance of this is seen 
in the belief that if the refiners were de- 
prived of this gasoline from natural gas for 
blending purposes, the automobiles of the 
country would have more difficulty in using 
the gasoline now on the market. It is even 
possible that the absence of this high-qual- 
ity gasoline might precipitate a crisis in the 
gasoline market.” 


The Bureau of Mines thus concludes 


from its investigations that the loss from 
extracting the gasoline is insignificant and 
inconsequential when compared to the ad- 
vantages that accrue not only to the pro- 
ducer and distributer, but also to the 
domestic consumer. 





Secrecy Recommended. — Postwar 
SporTsMAN (at a hunt meeting, concluding 
a passage-at-arms with a member of the 
ring)—‘“‘ I’m not one of those toffs that 
you think you can impose upon. I’m a 
self-made man, I am.” 

BookMAKER—“ Well, I wouldn’t talk so 
loud about it. It’s a nasty bit o’ work.”— 
London Punch. 
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The Riverside 


The most dependable moderate 
price watch in the worl 


$75 and up 


NESEY WEDS es CE 





The Waltham Scientific Method for Eliminating Friction in the Escapement 
Which Means Accurate Time-keeping and Dependability of Your Watch 


HE pallet stones (pieces of 

selected Ruby or Sapphire 

perfectly formed in rectan- 
gular shape and highly polished) 
check the power which comes 
from the mainspring in your 
watch and then: release it 18,000 
times or beats per hour. 


In these governing functions of 
the escape-wheel an impulse is 
given to the balance wheel, which 
is transferred in governed move- 
ment, called Time, to the hands 
of the watch. 


Think, for a moment, of the possibil- 
ity of friction, where the pallet jewels 
slide over the impulse surface of the 
escape-wheel teeth (illustrated above) 
432,000 times every twenty-four hours ! 


Here was an opportunity for Waltham 
invention to minimize friction prac- 
tically to the vanishing point. And 
friction is the most insidious and dan- 
gerous enemy to correct time-keeping 
in the works of a watch. 


After years of experiment and devel- 
opment Waltham invented a machine 
equipped with a diamond cutter which 
not only cut the diameter of the es- 
cape-wheel to its exact size, but left the 
impulse surface of the teeth so per- 
fectly shaped (rounded) and highly 
polished that when the face of the 
pallet stones (jewels) slid across that 
surface,friction was practically reduced 
to its ultimate minimum. 


It can readily be seen that this development 
of the diamond cutter has given the Waltham 
Watch a positive and valuable advantage in 
time-keeping and unvarying performance. 


The ordinary method of making an escape- 
wheel is to polish with some polishing 
compound which being composed of gritty 
elements cannot be used without particles of 
grit becoming embedded in the polished sur- 
face. This in time roughens the surface of 
the pallet stones, eventually causing greater 
friction and consequent variability of time- 
keeping. 


The Waltham Scientific Method, then, of cut- 
ting and polishing with a cutter made from a 
diamond is another hidden, yet vitally impor- 
tant, superiority in the “ works” of a Waltham 
Watch which provides an unanswerable rea- 
son why your watch selection should be a 


Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education. 
Sent free upon request. Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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Safeguard Your 
Investments! 


Use as much care in selecting your 
investments as you would in pur- 
chasing a home. Be sure the secur- 
ities you invest in are safe. Don’t 
speculate. 

Miller 7% First Mortgage Bonds are 
safe securities because prompt pay- 
ment of interest and principal when 
due is assured by a closed first-mort- 
gage on income-earning real estate 
worth twice total bonds issued, 
They are further secured by 
first claim on earnings of property 
mortgaged. 

Write for current offerings and 
ee booklet “Creating Good 
investments” explaining other 

important Miller Safeguards. 


G1-Muiezr é Company Inc. 
bi $23 Hurt Buitwme, Arianta.Ga. 
Fy 




















25 Years of Safe 


Investment Service 
For 25 years we have 
paid 6% on Time Cer- 
tificates which are al- 
ways at par — always 
worth 100 cents on the 
dollar plus interest. Interest checks 
mailed January and July. If you have 
saved as little as $25 you ought to 
know about this old. reliable company. 

Write for Booklet 

“6% and Safety.” 
THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO. 
887 Calvert Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 


























TO PATENT 


’ 
DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS provicrion 
Before disclosing y ur investion to anyone send for blank form 
“EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION” to be signed and witnessed. 
Form and information concerning patents free. 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE, 208 Ouray Building. Washington, D.C. 


Originators of the form ** Evidence of Conception 








Cut annual hhise 
maintenance costs 
fully 80% 


—as compared to the 
cost of protecting circuits 
with ‘‘one-time’’ fuses. 


Do you know what you spend 
yearly for electrical protection? 
Callin your electrician—get the figures— 
they are four-fifths too high if you are using 
fuses which are discarded after operation. 


An inexpensive Economy “Drop Out” 
Renewal Link, applied in a few minutes, 
makes a blown Economy Fuse as good as 
new. Nothing is discarded but the broken 
fuse strip which has operated. This makes 
possible the 80% cut in the cost of fusing. 

Insist on Economy Fuses—approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories in all ca- 
oe FE 0 to 600 amperes in both 

and 600 volts. 
For sale by all leading electrical 
lobters and Dealers 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Economy Fuses aiso are made in Canada at Montreal 
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WHY LIBERTY BONDS ARE 


IBERTY 
twenty million people and mostly by 


bonds ‘‘subscribed- for by 
the poor, paid for patriotically, often ai 
great sacrifice, have gone down in value,” 
in some cases almost 20 per ¢gent., which 
simply means, in an opinion of a radical 
paper, Labor, thai “‘ twenty million Liberty 
bond investors have been defrauded by the 
Government.”” And tho the market 
quickly reacted from the very low record 
made by these bonds two weeks ago, finan- 
eial organs like The Wall Street Journal 
and The American Banker remind us that 
“there is no evidence that present quota- 
tions represent the bottom or anything like 
it.” And, as we read in the market letter 
of one Wall Street bond house, ‘“‘the aver- 
age American knows his Liberty bonds are 
a ‘sure thing’ if he ean afford to keep them, 
but what he now wants is a ‘fair show’ to 
‘anticipate that certainty .before he dies 
without waiting for the bonds to mature.” 
The slump, as the New York Evening Sun 
notes, means a serious loss to thousands of 
bondholders, but it 
fact that Liberty bonds at present prices 
mean an unprecedented opportunity for 


is balanced by the 


investment. For Liberty bonds can now 
be bought at prices which, if the bonds can 
be held until maturity, will mean an in- 
come of nearly 7 per cent. on some issues. 
And this opportunity comes at just the 


right time, we read: 


A great wave of economy has swept 
the country. From California to Maine 


reports are coming in of reduced purchas- 
ing of goods and of declining prices. The 
people could not do better than couple this 
movement with one of wise and conserva- 
tive buying for investment. What they 
save by wearing the old suit or by purchas- 
ing cheaper shoes, they can wisely put into 
Liberty bonds. 


All financial authorities agree that for 
those who can hold them, Liberty bonds are 
mighty good As the 
tary of the Treasury explains in an official 
statement which we take from The Finan- 
cial World: 


property. Secre- 


The depreciation in the market prices of 
Liberty bonds is the result chiefly of market 
conditions and does not reflect any change 
in the intrinsic value of the bonds to in- 
vestors. In my judgment the present de- 
preciation of the bonds on the market is 
due chiefly to the fact that of the twenty 
million Americans who patriotically sub- 
seribed during the period of the war large 
numbers have not been willing or able to 
exercise such control over their personal 
expenditure as would enable them to re- 
tain their bonds after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Liberty bonds, like other bonds, 
are subject to market influences, including 
the law of supply and demand, and their 
market quotations have declined in conse- 
quence of the failure of the great investing 
publie to save in proportion to the enor- 





ON THE BARGAIN COUNTER 


mous expenditure of capital during and since 
the war.. Many patriotic people bought 
Liberty bonds and Victory notes under the 
impulse of patriotism who have been un- 
willing since the war was over to continue 
to lend their money to the Government, 
and have foreed their holdings on the 
market more rapidly than others could 
save funds to invest, with consequent de- 
preciation in market prices. The remedy 
for this condition is for the people to work 
and save, to keep their holdings of Liberty 
bonds as investments, and to purchase 
additional government securities with their 
savings. 

As the Treasury .views it, the Liberty- 


bond problem is one of quantity. Un- 
fortunately, many holders of. Liberty 
bonds who patriotically subscribed for 


and held them during the war have since 
regarded them as so much spending money 
and thrown them on the market. People 
generally have been spending money freely 
and saving relatively little, so that there 
has _not- been_sufficient capital saved to 
overcome the pressure -upon the market 
from those who bought bonds as patriots 
but not as investors. The holders of 
Liberty bonds who save and hold their 
bonds investments will not, in the 
opinion of the Treasury, have occasion 
to regret it, nor will they suffer by reason 
of the present depreciation in market 
prices. 


as 


This, observes the New York Commer- 


cial, does not tell the whole story. As it 
explains: 
Liberty bonds have attained their 


present low value because of the condi- 
tion of the money market. Commercial 
paper commands 7 to 714 per cent. in the 
East, and not less than 714 per cent. in 
the West. Standard railway bonds and 
other corporate issues can not be floated 
under 71% or 8 per cent., which represents 
what money is worth at present. Liberty 
bonds yield from 31% or 434 per cent., and 
it is only natural that they should decline 
in value until their purchase should be the 
equivalent of a yield of 7 or 8 per cent. 
They have not got down quite as low 
as this as yet, but are heading in that 
direction, [being favored to some slight 
degree over private issues because they are 
government securities. 

Bond experts, we read in The Wall Street 
Journal, do not believe that this theory 
ean account for the recent March slump 


” 


in ‘‘ Libertys”, for such a process, they 
feel, would extend over a long period. 
They say that the tremendous volume of 
Liberty issues which has recently been 
thrown on the P the 
selling has come,from individuals and cor- 


market ‘‘shows that 
porations hard prest for ready funds who 
liquidated their ‘Libertys’ they 
could not borrow at the banks because the 
governments could be sold with less sacri- 
fice of value than would be occasioned by 
the liquidation of other securities.” The 
Tron Age, which has been carefully watch- 
ing the investments of workers in the steel 
industry, is inclined to think that the 
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HEN Canonicus, war chief of over 2000 savage Narragansetts, 

sent a snake-skin filled with arrows to the handful of Plymouth 
settlers, Governor Bradford’s answer was the same snake-skin, but 
filled with gun-powder and bullets —the challenge accepted in 
unmistakable terms. 

He thus defined New England’s attitude toward disturbers of the 
peace. A recerit occurrence in Massachusetts clearly demonstrated the 
vitality of this New England ideal—fearless, uncompromising main- 
tenance of law and order. 

New Englanders— in fact all Americans who glory in the old 
American traditions—will celebrate during the coming year the Ter- 
centenary of the First Landing. Visit old Plymouth and Province- 
town; Boston, the scene of the famous ““Tea-Party”; Salem, the home 
port of many old Yankee clipper ships; Lexington and Concord, 
where was fired the shot “heard round the world.” 

Make this institution your New England banking headquarters. Six 


efficiently organized departments—Banking, Foreign, ‘l'rust, Bond, Transfer 
and Vault—enable us to offer unexcelled facilities for complete financial service. 


We shall be glad to send you our illustrated brochure “New England— 
Old and New” on request. Address Department B. 


OLp Cotony Trust CoMPANY 
BOSTON: 
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Industry is International 


Products from many countries frequently 
enter, directly or indirectly, into the manufac- 
ture of articles of common use. 

To bring together these widely scattered materials of 
industry and to combine them into merchandise require 
many transactions that are possible only through a world- 
wide system of banking service. 

The great resources of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York are employed to facilitate national 
and international commerce and industry. 


National 
| 


Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
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I F Arrow Collars were not 
the best that you were offered at 
the price you are asked to pay, then 
most assuredly they would not be what théy 
are—the most popular collars made in America 
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liquidation of small denomination Liberty 
bonds is about at an end. As it says: 


The thrifty still have their bonds or the 
equivalent. The unthrifty have unloaded 
for cash, and have spent the cash. Their 
influence is no longer felt in the bond 
market to any appreciable extent. Bonds 
bought on the instalment plan have been 
paid for and delivered; the high waves of 
sales which followed the delivery of the 
paid-up securities have ceased. Purchases 
are closely approaching sales in their 
totals. 

The final result is that much more than 
one-half the savings represented by the 
several bond issues among persons of small 
means still exists. To very many thou- 
sands of them their subscriptions were the 
beginning of their thrift and, as a direct 
consequence, they are continuing their 
savings in other forms, many of them with 
the cooperation of their employers. In- 
stead of the final reckoning of the bond 
issues being one of discouragement, it is a 
cause for sincere congratulation. 


The wonderful opportunity offered the 
investor—particularly the small investor 
who has a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars in the savings-bank—by the pres- 
ent prices of Liberty bonds is a favorite 
topic of the writers in the financial press. 
“To rid oneself of ‘ Libertys’ at the present 
stage of the game when they are gradually 
making their way into the strong-boxes of 
those who know how to value them is like 
throwing out of the window the best and 
most useful article in the house,” says The 
Odd Lot Review, which continues: 


Not always is the American public to 
have the opportunity of putting its spare 
cash into the safest and best government 
security in the world. Times are flush 
now, but will they always be so? 

It isa very simple thing to save nowadays 
and save systematically. Never was it 
easier. And the best way of saving is to 
buy government bonds. Buy them now. 
For later on with the supply scarce, it will 
be necessary to pay higher prices for them. 

No one should be without at least one 
Liberty bond. And ’everybody who has 
$50 to spare—it takes less now—should 
buy another one. 


In a Washington dispatch to the Chicago 
Tribune, Henry H. Moehlenpah, a Wis- 
consin banker, now a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, says: 


Life -insurance companies and other 
large corporations are taking advantage 
of the present price and buying Liberty 
bonds in large volume. They know that 
whatever may happen to any country, 
corporation, or individual, Uncle Sam will 
pay his debts and pay his interest. Surely 
what is a wise investment for a life-insur- 
ance company is also a wise investment for 
wage-earners, salaried persons, and savings- 
bank depositors.” 

Not in forty-seven years, says one bond 
dealer, ‘‘has it been possible to purchase 
a United States bond to yield the present 
rates of income on Liberty bonds.”’ Turn- 
ing to a table presented by The Wall Street 
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Journal, we note thai on May 20 Liberty 
bonds were ‘selling at the following prices 
with corresponding income yield if held to 
maturity: 


Yield Maturity 

Price Per Cent. Date 
Piret PORE 6s. saccdhsvssies 90.80 4.06 1947 
Pireb AE, bes otles Ghbsces ius 83.00 5.17 1947 
Genta Gi. 5.". 0 vv cbatcahe<s 81.50 5.44 1942 
Wisnb GAGs 5 .<.0's ccc ekc sass 84.60 5.33 1947 
Second 4348. .........0005. 82.00 5.68 1942 
Third OS. 665205. 5 2. ee 6.33 1928 
Fourth 44s............... 82.70 5.79 1938 
Victory 434s..............+. 95.04 6.59 1923 
Victory 384s. ............. 94.94 5.60 1923 


With Liberty bonds at such prices 
Charles A. Morse, of the Boston Federal 
Reserve Bank, is quoted in the Boston 
News Bureau as declaring that small in- 
vestors ought to be given special oppor- 
tunity by employers to buy bonds at 
present prices: 


Of all of the millions of investors for 
$50- and $100-bonds, it is probably true 
that the greater part of them are dis- 
gusted with their investment, and the feel- 
ing is that they want nothing more to do 
with government bonds. Any person, ex- 
perienced in investing, however, knows 
that the best way, and the only way, to 
neutralize an unprofitable investment is 
to buy more of the same investment when 
the price is low, provided, of course, that 
the security behind the investment is per- 
fectly good. 

I feel, therefore, that every opportunity 
should be given the small investors to buy 
bonds at the present market prices on some 
plan of partial payment similar to the plans 
by which they subscribed for the original 
bonds. I think it is to the interest of the 
community that these investments should 
be offered as freely as possible, and that 
industrial concerns, especially, should at 
least offer to their employees opportuni- 
ties to subscribe for the bonds. 


Many financial writers emphasize the 
effect of the increasing investment demand 
for Liberty bonds, and we read in the bulle- 
tin of the bond-house of C. F. Childs 
& Co.: 


The sooner the market is divorced from 
the artificial support afforded by bank 
loans and the business of the country in 
general is transacted on a more normal 
basis of credit, the sooner will the Liberty- 
bond market respond to a larger invest- 
ment demand.- Any substantial contrac- 
tion in credits, business retrenchment, and 
curtailment of extravagances will promptly 
divert and release capital and cause it to be 
invested in the most conservative, safe 
investment securities the world affords, 
namely, Liberty loans. Unless we mis- 
judge the signs of the times, we are to-day 
in the midst of this crisis or turning-point. 
Six months hence when the scientifically 
prescribed sinking fund of the Government 
becomes available, it would be reasonable 
to anticipate the beginning of a definite 
upward swing in the price-level of the 
market for Liberty bonds. While no pre- 
cipitate advance is likely, no doubt the full 
foree and cumulative effect of purchases 
for the sinking fund will then be a most 
important factor marketwise, and in the 
meantime we expect the market will have 
reached its lowest point. 
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Sow your money carefully 
ONEY, to bear fruit, must be 


sown carefully in tested soil. 
Any bond, or note, or preferred 
stock will not do. 


The National City Company’s 
monthly list represents only securi- 
ties that have been thoroughly inves- 
tigated and judged as to soundness. 


Our nation-wide organization and 
world-wide afhliation permit us to 


offer you a very unusual diversity of 


investment opportunities. We are 
always glad at any one of our 50 
Correspondent Offices to help you 
make selections to fit your individual 


needs. 


Let us send you our current list 
of well-chosen securities, which at 
present prices offer attractive yields. 


Ask for D-128. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE— More than 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading cities, connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires. 
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Leading 
an Industry 


Simplicity, maximum strength, ready reliable power, 
quiet gears, complete protection of working units, 
continuous lubrication— these are the qualities of the 
Timken-Detroit Worm Drive Axles that support and 
drive the following leading motor trucks: 





Abbott & Clydesdale Kissel National Standard 
Downing : Kleiber Nelson & Sterling 

Diamond T 

Acason Deu Koehler LeMoon Sullivan 

Ace : New England 

yee Fageol Lewis-Hall Oneida Tegetmeier & 

Armleder Federal Locomobile Paige-Detroit a age 

Atterbury Garford iaks Parker owes 

Available o M. C. Master Sandow Ward-LaFrance 

Brinton sind Michigan Selden Walker- Johnson 

Brockway Hahn Hearse Service White Hickory 
Hendrickson Minneapolis Signal Witt-Will 

Chicago King-Zeitler Moreland Southern Wilson 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 







































VACATION + TRIPS ~ IN -AMERICA 

















THE TIDE OF SUMMER TRAVEL 


EVER in the history of our coun- 
try,” says John P. Clum, of the 
Bureau of Service, National Parks, and 
Monuments, “have Americans appreciated 
America as they do to-day. The war has 
developed national pride and patriotic 
zeal to such a degree that any subject 
purely American at once appeals to the 
interest and sympathy of the American 
public.” 
This interest is reflected in the- vast 
tourist movement of last year which 
taxed to capacity transportation and hotel 


accommodations. During the year, for 
instance, 716,955 visitors entered our 
National Parks. More than a. million 


vacationists flocked to the National Forests 
of Colorado, an increase of sixty-six per 
eent. over the year 1916. This year’s 
summer tourist travel gives promise of 
exceeding even the unprecedented volume 
of last year. 

No continent is richer than America in 
variety of natural attractions, while our 
resort facilities provide every form of 
summer amusements. 

In the pages following a brief outline 
is given of the more important playgrounds 
in America with routes making them 
accessible. 

We find the leading features of each 
conveniently described and elaborately 
illustrated in the attractive literature 
issued by transporattion and resort manage- 
ments, and also through various publica- 
tions of the National and State govern- 
ments, and we can best serve the wishes 
of our readers perhaps by making a 
convenient and thoroughly impartial digest 
of these innumerable recreation booklets. 

Across the continent in almost every 
direction are highway routes followed by a 
vast multitude of vacationists who travel 
by motor. Besides thousands who thus 
travel in their own ears, scores of auto- 
mobile stage lines provide communication 
with many of our greatest scenic attrac- 
tions inaccessible by rail or water trans- 
portation. Almost every motor route is 
now mapped clearly and minutely de- 
scribed in the many guide books and maps 
devoted to road information. 


RECREATION IN NEW ENGLAND 


For many decades the popularity of the 
New England States has never waned. 
Perhaps more than any other of our recrea- 
tion regions is this a land of summer 
homes and dignified hotels. There is 
ample variety of attraction for the vaca- 
tionist who goes ‘‘Down East.”’ Seashore, 
mountain, river, and lake tempt with 
bewildering profusion of riches. 


THE SEASHORE 


We may begin with Maine and come 
down the much-indented coast-line to the 
New York commuting area of the Con- 
necticut shore, meeting an almost con- 
tinuous succession of resorts. Who in a 
few words, for instance, can picture Bar 
Harbor and Mount Desert (now Lafayette 
National Park), where mountain and sea 
meet in enchanting combination; the 
island-dotted Penobscot Bay; Old Orchard, 
with its sweep of white-sanded beach; 
“The Yorks” with their exclusive cottage 
colonies; the breeze-swept Isle of Shoals; 
the Massachusetts north shore colonies at 








Magnolia, Marblehead, Nahant; the quaint 


Cape Cod country; Newport with its 
glitter of wealth; Watch Hill, and scores of 
other famous seashore summering grounds. 


THE LAKES 


If we turn from salt to fresh water there 
are attractive and picturesque lakes to 
tempt us. In Maine there are Moosehead, 
foriy miles in length; the Rangeley chain, 
much frequented by fishermen; Sebago 
the beautiful; the Belgrade series, and 
countless others. In New Hampshire 
there is that resort of generations of 
tourists, Winnepesaukee, the largest of all 
fresh-water bodies wi.hin the State, and 
Sunapee, resting among wooded hills more 
than a thousand feet above sea-level. 
Vermont lays claim to the eastern shore of 
Champlain, and on her northern boundary 


she shares with the Dominion Lake 
Memphremagog, famed for its scenery 
and fishing. 

THE MOUNTAINS 


In considering the New England play- 
grounds we instinctively think of the two 
mountain systems to which tourists since 
the stage-coach days have journeyed—the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire and 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. An 
area of more than 327,000 acres surround- 
ing Mount Washington, the highest peak 
(6,290 feet) in New England, is included 
in the White Mountain National Forest. 
One may either camp here or stop at some 
of the best hotels in America. There 
are few mountain regions more beautiful 
than the Franconia, Dixville, or Crawford 
Notches, or the Bretton Woods, while the 
climb to the summit of Mount Washington 
with its vast panoramic views, whether by 
historic ‘‘cog-wheel’” road, walking, or 
motoring, is indispensable to the White 
Mountain tourist. The Green Mountains 
with Mount Mansfield (4,457 feet), as their 
highest monument, offer many vacation 
attractions, some of the favorite vacation 
eenters being Sharon, Randolph, Rich- 
mond, Windham, Stowe, ete. In Massa- 
chusetts are the Berkshire Hills with their 
centers of fashionable summer homes at 
Lenox, Stockbridge, and other parklike 
New England towns. 





All-water trips to points on the New England 
Coast are outlined fully elsewhere. Rail access 
to New England resorts from New York, Albany, 
or Boston is provided by the steel network of the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford, Boston 
and Maine, Maine Central, Bangor and Aroos- 
took, Central Vermont, Rutland, and Boston and 
Albany lines with their numerous connections. 


ON THE SEA BEACHES OF LONG 
ISLAND AND NEW JERSEY 


For all who delight in ocean bathing the 
famous beaches within short distances of 
New York or Philadelphia afford ample 
accommodation. Long Island has a double 
shore line of seaside resorts. Among the 
notable places on the North Shore are 
Manhasset, Glen Cove, Locust Valley, 
Bayville, Oyster Bay, Coldspring Harbor, 
Huntington, Northport, and Greenport. 
The South Shore is famous for its Coney 
Island, Rockaways, Bayshore, Patchogue, 
Eastport, Southampton, Easthampton, 
Montauk, ete. All of these Long Island 
shore resorts and many attractive inland 
towns are linked with New York by the 











Long Island railroad trains running to and 
from the Pennsylvania Station. 

Vast multitudes of vacationists flock to 
New Jersey’s long string. of broad sea 


beaches, including among the galaxy 
Long Branch, Asbury Park and Ocean 
‘Grove, Belmar, Sea Girt, Barnegat, 


Atlantic City, and Cape May. The premier 
resort of this series is Atlantic City with 
its sky-scraper hotels open both summer 
and winter and its miles of board walk. 





Long Branch, Asbury Park, Belmar, Sea Girt, 
and Atlantic City are reached by divisions of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey on the Penn- 
sylvania System. Atlantic City is also reached by 
the Philadelphia and Reading. Barnegat is on the 
Central Railroad of Néw Jersey and Cape May 
on the Pennsylvania. 


ATLANTIC COASTWISE AND INSULAR 
TRIPS 


The diversity of -water trips to and 
from Atlantic ports is sufficierit to satisfy 
almost every range of expense and time. 
In the following table a brief outline is 
given of some short and long voyages. 


NEw YORK TO BRIDGEPORT. 

Sailings daily except Sunday by Bridgeport 
Line of the New England Steamship Company. 
Daylight service New York to peers, night 
service Bridgeport to New York 


NEw YORK TO HARTFORD. 

A 160-mile sail over the waters of Long Island 
Sound and up the picturesque Connecticut River, 
daily except Sunday by steamers of the Hartford 
and New York Transportation Company. 

New YorK TO NEw LONDON. 

By _New London Line of New England Steam- 
ship Company each week day. 
NEw_YorRK_TO GREENPORT, SHELTER 

LOCK ISLAND. 
Steamer service by Montauk Steamboat Com- 
pany. See schedules for summer sailings. 
New YORK TO NEWPORT. 

Daily service by steamers of the Fall River 
Line, New England Steamship Company. 


ISLAND, 


New YORK TO FAL RIVER. 

By Fall River Line, New England Steamship 
Company. Connecting at Fall River with special 
steamer trains for Boston. 

New YORK TO PROVIDENCE. 
Daily sailings by Bay State Line, Hartford and 


New York Transportation Company and by 
Colonial Line, Colonial Navigation Company. 


WASHINGTON TO NORFOLK. 

Daily steamer service down the historic Po- 
tomac River passing Mount Vernon and through 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay by Norfolk and 
Washington Steamboat Company. 
JACKSONVILLE TO SAVANNAH AND PHILADELPHIA. 

Leave Jacksonville Thursdays by Merchants 
and Miners Transportation Company, due Savan- 
nah Friday, leave same day, arrive Philadelphia 
Monday. 

BALTIMORE TO SAVANNAH AND JACKSONVILLE. 

Leave Baltimore Wednesdays, due Savannah 
Saturdays, by Merchants and Miners ships, leave 
same day, due Jacksonville Sunday. 
JACKSONVILLE AND SAVANNAH TO BALTIMORE. 


Leave Jacksonville by Merchants and Miners 
ships Tuesdays, due Savannah Wednesdays, 
leave Savannah same day, ,due Baltimore Saturday. 





NEw YORK TO CHARLESTON. 
Thrice a week sailings by ships of the Clyde 
Line. Time of voyage, two days. 


New YORK TO SAVANNAH. 

Biweekly sailings from either port by S 
Line, Ocean Steamship Company. 
voyage, sixty-three hours. 

NEw YORK TO JACKSONVILLE. 

Thrice a week sailings by Clyde Line Steam- 
ships. Time of voyage three days. 
New YorkK TO NEW BEDFORD. 

Summer service by New Bedford Line, New 
England Steamship Company. See schedules for 
summer sailings. 

New YORK TO MARTHA’S VINEYARD AND 
NANTUCKET. 

New Bedford Line steamers New York to New 
Bedford, thence by steamers of New Bedford, 
Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucke+ Line. See 
schedules for summer sailings. 
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Is vacation comfort worth a thought 
about your luggage 


ACKING ought not to be the nuisance 
it so often is. Nor should you be 
forced to have everything pressed the 

minute you open your trunk. 


Yet thousands of men and women go 
through the same thing every summer 
—and never seem to realize what a Belber 


Wardrobe Trunk could do for them. 


You arrive at your hotel, or cottage, 
tired after a hot, dirty trip. 


Your trunk is brought to your room. 
You unlock it—swing it open. There! All 
your clothes as fresh as when you put 
them in. Everything in its place—noth- 
ing mussed. No unpacking to do—no 
trouble at all. You are at home and 
settled at once. 


A Belber Wardrobe. Remember that 


name —‘Belber.” It stands for thirty 
years’ experience in producing fine lug- 
gage for people who know how to travel 
in comfort. 


People who are critical about the style 
of their personal equipment. 


People who know values—and that the 
dearest dollar in the world is the one 
“ ” ‘ ‘ s 

saved” by buying inferior goods. 


Whether Wardrobe Trunk, Bag or 
Suit-Case, the seasoned traveler will tell 
you that nothing else stands the strain 
of hard traveling so well as a Belber. 

Ask the leading dealer in your city. He 
will tell you that Belber is the largest 
maker of high-grade luggage in the world 
—and that Belber is the backbone of his 
fine luggage trade. 


Belber 


RAVELING GOODS 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for Booklet G describing a splendid 
line of Wardrobe Trunks. Ask for Book- 
let H if a Bag or Suit-Case interests you. 











Sales Offices and Factories: New York, 
Philadelphia, Woodbury, N.J., 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Oshkosh, 
Wisc., Minneapolis, San Francisco 
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W. H. Black, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
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New Ships “North American” ani “South 


Meals&Berth | 


Included 


Delightful Vacation Trips of Over 2000 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, 
Shore Line, Islands, Rivers @ Bays on the Big, New Cruising Ships 


“North American” & “South American” 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo (Niagara Falls), Detroit 
@ Cleveland, via Mackinac Isl., Georgian Bay (30,000) Islands @ Return 


Stops of several hours made at all princ cipal points of interest—ample time to seethe sights. The 
American” —Passenger Service Exclusively 
—are equipped to give a service equal to the best Atlantic Liners. These magnificent steamships 
have many innovations for trav el, comfort and amusement—a ball-room, an orchestra, children’s 
open air playgrounds and deck games. All these are free. Steamer chairs and steamer rugs 
available. Dining Service and,FoodjEqual to that of the]BestjHotels. 


12 Days’ Cruise, $125—3,600 Mile Trip 


Call or write for pamphlet and full information about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co. 


314 S. Clark St., Chicago, Hl. 


lard E. Brown, Gen’! Agt., 16 E. Eagie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





























HE New Rustic Cabin Summer 
Resort on the sandy beaches of 
Lake Windermere, loveliest warm water 
mountain lake in British Columbia. 


See Beautiful Banff and Lovely 
Lake Louise enroute 


Rail tickets to Lake Windermere from 
middlewestern and eastern points allow stop 
overs at both places. Then enjoy bathing, 
boating, riding on mountain ponics to 
great canyons and glaciers, golf, motoring, 
fishing, big game hunting in season. 

Camp Opens July 1 

Community hall for dancing and social 
recreation. American plan rates $4.50 per 
day with 50c reduction for those who stay a 
week or more. Children under 11 half-price 

Apply to Invermere Hotel Co., L ake 
Windermere, British Columbia, Canada, 
or any passenger office of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 








“Lake 
“Windermere 
Camp 


Canadian Pacific Rockies 
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New YorK TO Boston. 

All-water route, 260 miles, via my, Cod Canal 
with daily sailings by Metropolitan Line, Eastern 
Steamship Lines. 

NEw YORK TO HALIFAX AND ST. JOHN’s. 

A twelve-day cruise by steamships of the Red 
Cross Line with frequent sailings, total distance 
of round trip, 2,240 miles. 

Boston TO PORTLAND, BANGOR, BAR HARBOR, 
EASTPORT, ST. JOHN 

Several sailings each week to each of these 
ports by steamers operating over various divisions 
of the Eastern Steamship Lines. 

Boston TO YARMOUTH. 

Biweekly sailings by Boston and Yarmouth 

Steamship Company. 
BosToN TO PHILADELPHIA. 
Leaving by ships of the Merchants and Miners 


T ransportation Company Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays, arrive Philadelphia Fridays and Mondays. 





PHILADELPHIA TO Boston. 

Service by Merchants and Miners Transpor- 
tation Company Wednesdays, Saturdays, arrive 
Boston Fridays, Mondays. 


Boston TO SAVANNAH. 

Biweekly sailings by ships of the Ocean Steam- 
ship Company. Time of voyage between each 
port, 87 hours. 


Boston TO BALTIMORE. 

Leave Boston Tuesdays, Saturdays, by ships 
of the Merchants and Miners Transportation 
Company, arrive Norfolk Thursdays, Mondays, 
leave same day, arrive Baltimore Fridays, 
Tuesdays. 


BALTIMORE TO Boston. 

Leave Baltimore, Merchants and Miners Trans- 
portation Company Tuesda Fridays, due 
Norfolk Wednesdays, Saturdays, leave Norfolk 
same day, arrive Boston Fridays, Mondays. 





PROVIDENCE TO NORFOLK. 

Sailings each Tuesday by Merchants and 
Miners Transportation Company, arriving Nor- 
folk Thursdays. 


NORFOLK TO PROVIDENCE. 


Leave Norfolk Tuesdays, Fridays, due Provi- 
dence Thursdays, Sundays. 
PROVIDENCE TO BALTIMORE. 

Leave Providence Fridays by Merchants and 


Miners Transportation Company, sailing direct 
to Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE TO PROVIDENCE. 

Leave Baltimore by Merchants and Miners 
Transportation Company Mondays. This ship 
waits over the following day at Norfolk. Leaves 
Norfolk Tuesday, arrives Providence Thursday. 
BALTIMORE TO NORFOLK. 

Baltimore to Norfolk by steamers of Old Bay 
Line, Baltimore Steam Packet leaving Baltimore 
week-days and alternate Sundays; also by 
steamers of Chesapeake Line, Chesapeake Steam- 
ship Company, leaving Baltimore week-days 
and alternate Sundays. 


BALTIMORE TO RICHMOND. 

By steamers of York River Line to West Point, 
thence by rail to Richmond. Week-days and al- 
ternate Sundays 6 p.m. from Baltimore, due 
Richmond 8:45 a.m. Leave Richmond 5:10 p.M., 
due Baltimore 7 a.m. 

NEw YorkK TO BERMUDA. 

Sailings from New York by Furness Bermuda 
Line with special eight- and nine-day summer 
vacation tours. 

New YORK TO NASSAU AND HAVANA. 
_ Frequent sailings by ships of the Ward Line, 
New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company. 


SPECIAL CRUISES TO WEST INDIES, 
PANAMA, CENTRAL AMERICA, ETC 


NEw YORK TO Porto RIco. 

Sixteen-day tour to and around the island by 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company. 
Sailings weekly. 

NEW YORK TO HAVANA, CRISTOBAL, AND PorT 
GIMON, AND RETURN. 

Twenty-three-day cruise, United Fruit Com- 
pany. Sailings Saturdays. 

New YORK TO KINGSTON, CRISTOBAL, CARTA- 
GENA, PUERTO COLUMBIA, SANTA MARTA 
CRISTOBAL, AND RETURN. 

Twenty-three-day cruise, United Fruit Com- 
pany. Sailings Tuesdays. 

New YORK TO KINGSTON AND RETURN. 

Sixteen-day trip, United Fruit Company. 
Sailings Tuesdays. 

NEw YorRK TO KING STON, CRISTOBAL, BOcAs DEL 
TORO, AND NEW ORLEANS. 

Sixteen-day trip, United Fruit Company. 
Sailings Tuesdays. 
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VACATION TRIPS IN AMERICA 
Continued 














NEw ORLEANS TO CRISTOBAL, BOCAS DEL TORO, 
HAVANA, AND RETURN. 

Fifteen-day cruise, United Fruit Company. 
Sailings from New Orleans Wednesdays, fort- 
nightly. 

NEw ORLEANS TO HAVANA, CRISTOBAL, Bocas 
DEL TORO, AND RETURN. 

Fifteen-day cruise, United Fruit Company. 
Sailings from New Orleans Wednesdays, fort- 
nightly. 


FROM THE HUDSON TO THE 
ST. LAWRENCE ~- 


From the mouth cf the Hudson to the 
headwaters of the Richelieu and beyond 
to the St. Lawrence extend that series of 
waterways marking the historic route of 
explorers, armies, and colonists from 
Canada to New York. By a coincidence 
Henry Hudson and Samuel de Champlain 
each discovered the waterways on this 
northern trail in the same year. The 
journey between New York and Montreal, 
fraught with danger and hardship in the 
olden times, is to-day a most delightful 
vacation trip. Well-appointed steamers 
operate on schedules interlocking with 
trains over the land portions of the route. 
The ideal way to make this trip is by water 
so far as possible. 


THE HUDSON RIVER 

The spell under which the Hudson holds 
the traveler is unlike that of any other 
American river; for her valley holds the 
stories of discovery, the legends made im- 
mortal by Irving and others of the ‘‘ Hud- 
son River School” of authors, poets, and 
painters, the scenes of stirring battles, the 
beauty of river scenery varied, entrancing, 
untiring. Sailing upon her waters, we 
picture the Half Moon at anchor in the 
shadows of the beetling Palisades; we 
hear in imagination the din of muskets at 
Fort Washington and Stony Point; we 
gaze in admiring wonder at the unfolding 
vistas of the Highlands; we feel the spirit 
of peace as we glide by the pastoral beauty 
of the upper. reaches. From its noble 
gateway at the sea to the crystal waters 
of its source flowing from lake ‘‘Tear of 
the Clouds” in the Adirondacks every mile 
is changeful and full of charm. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 


The sixty-nine miles of land intervening 
between Albany and Lake George are 
traversed by rail. About half-way is 
encountered America’s most famous Spa 
Saratoga Springs. The springs are now 
under control of the State of New York 
and Saratoga is returning year by year to 
her old-time glory. If it be the racing 
season, the tourist stopping over here on his 
northward trip will see a spectacle each 
afternoon rivaling Longchamps or Epsom 
Downs. ‘‘The season” at the superb 
Saratoga track this year will be from 
August 2 to 31. Northward from Saratoga 
the train passes through Glens Falls, made 
famous by Cooper, and still farther on 
‘*Bloody Pond.” with its grim memories of 
the Battle of Lake George. 





LAKE GEORGE 


As the tourist alights from the train at 
Lake George Station and steps on board 
the trim white steamboat tied up along- 
side the platform his gaze down the lake 
is upon a scene of rare loveliness. It is 
a vista of miles upon miles of forest-clad 
mountains descending upon exquisitely 
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ON the clitfs of old French Quebec, on the site where 
the Comte de Frontenac built his Chateau St. Louis, 
is one of the most individual and beautiful hotels in 
the world—the CHATEAU FRONTENAC. Like a 
king’s castle it stands dispensing a royal hospitality, a 
friendly ease and welcome. 

Below flows the St. Lawrence. The Laurentian Moun- 
tains stretch to the horizon. An old-world atmosphere 
surrounds it, as in Normandy, with a glamour of his- 
tory and romance. Old battle-fields, shrines, and places 
of natural beauty are nearby. 

The fine motor roads leading to Quebec over moun- 
tains, through forests, by lakes, are now a glory of 


















ionable, cosmopolitan people at The Frontenac— 
‘ music, dancing, life. A cuisine of Paris, London, and 
s—\ New York,and'the perfect appointments and individ- 
=| ual service of a Canadian Pacific Hotel. 
The Chateau Frontenac is always open; 
but ey J and early Summer are most en- 

ti in C da—the ideal seasons for 


golf aaa y motoring. For full particulars 
and reservations address 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 
1231 Broadway, New York 140 S. Clark St., Chicago 
or Montreal, Canada 














































he in yp youve abragt planned 


—will take you to the seaside city of your dreams, 
at San Diego, California. 

Here summertime is always cool. 

Eighty-five thousand residents enjoy miles of attractive 
homes overlooking bay and ocean—or built around a 
thousand acres of flower-courted park. 


The ideal city for your permanent home is 


SanDiEge 


Califor 


Through Pullman Cars Chicago to San Diego 
over new San Diego and Arizona Railway, 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific “Golden 
State Limited.” Through Imperial Valley, 
Mexico and Carriso Gorge. 
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SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
110 Spreckels Building, San Diego, California 


Gentlemen:—| should like to know more about San Diego, 






Send - : : 
t. 

this cou- California. Please mail me your free bookle 

pon for BIGURG .cc'nv nvidinAmnw Foosovsezevacecs , 

attractive 
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clear water interspersed by many islands 
and islets. And as he sails for Some 
thirty miles northward the steamer thread- 
ing her way between miniature archipela- 
goes and past towering headlands he is 
imprest with the appropriateness of the 
early designation of this body of water 
given by the French, ‘‘ Lake of the Blessed 
Sacrament.’’ Besides its natural charm 
there is the association with conflicts. which 
took placé on or near these waters in the 
early chapters of American history and 
reminders of Cooper’s stories. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


At the foot of Lake George the tourist 
debarks for a short train ride close to the 
ereek which carries the waters of the lake 
down a descent of about 250 feet to 
Montealm Landing on Lake Champlain. 
Here another steamboat, glistening in 
white, is waiting for the eighty-three- 
mile sail northward to Plattsburg.. The 
shore line of Champlain is less rugged than 
that of Lake George, but it has a charac- 
teristic beauty throughout its length. 
The steamer some of the most 
interesting historic monuments still re- 
maining in America. Within view from 
the boat are the restoration of Fort 
Titonderoga, the ruins of Fort St. Frederick 
and Fort Amherst, near Crown Point, 
while scores of other points of interest and 
action in those early struggles are en- 
countered on either shore. 

At the northern end of Lake Champlain 
the Richelieu River completes the chain 
of waterways between New York and the 
St. Lawrence. Through the Champlain 
Canal in New York State and the Riche- 
lieu Canal in Canada there is a continuous 
waterway, traversable for small vessels be- 
tween New York Harbor and Sorel on 
the St. Lawrence River. The tourist for 
Montreal, however, makes the trip. from 
Plattsburg to that city, 73 miles by rail. 


passes 





Day steamer service between New York and 
Albany with stops at important landings is pro- 
vided by the fastest and most luxuriously ap- 
pointed steamboats for daylight service in the 
world, under management of the Hudson River 
Day Line. Night service is by well-appointed 
steamers of ‘‘The Searchlight Route’’ operated 
by the Hudson Navigation Company. From 
Albany to Lake George the route is via the Dela- 

ware and Hudson System. Steamboat service on 
Lakes George and Champlain is under contro! of 
the same management. Rail service between 
Plattsburg and Montreal is also by the Delaware 
& Hudson in conjunction with the Grand Trunk 
from Rouses’ Point northward. 


ADIRONDACK PLAYGROUNDS. 


Within the ‘‘North Woods,” only an 
overnight trip from New York, are 1,400 
miles of forest dotted with lakes, inter- 
sected with streams, and fanned by breezes 
of balsam-laden air. There are nearly a 
dozen peaks exceeding 4,000 feet; and 
Mount Marey 5,344, the tallest, cradles 
Lake ‘‘Tear in the Clouds,”’ source of the 
Hudson River. Here are found trout 
waters unexcelled, boating and canoeing, 
exezllent motor roads, and ideal camping 
facilities, either private or in the forest 
preserve, under jurisdiction of the New 
York State Department of Conservation. 

In the eastern Adirondacks are the 
Schroon Lake and River, designated 
“Switzerland in miniature’’; Luzerne, set 
like a gem among mountains, and that 
curious natural formation, the Ausable 
Chasm. In the northern and _north- 
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western region are the broad Chateaugay 
Lakes; Upper Saranac, with its labyrinthine 
lakes; Tupper Lake, popular as a fishing 
ground; Lake Placid, under the brow of 
Whiteface, rivaling Lake Como in beauty; 
St. Regis, with its historic Paul Smiths; 
the Fulton Chain, providing an _ ideal 
eanoe trip from Old Forge to the St. 
Regis or, Loon Lakes. Raquette, with its 
waterways to Blue Mountain and Long 
Lakes, and scores of other paradises for 
the sportsman and lover of nature. 





The chief eastern rail gateways to the Adiron- 
dacks are from Plattsburg, Port Henry, Westport, 
or North Creek on the Delaware and Hudson 
System; the western gateways are from the Adi- 
rondack division of the New York Central Lines 
extending northward from Utica, N. Y. Admi- 
rable automobile highways reach Lake Placid, 
Saranac Lake, Paul Smiths, Saranac, Tupper 
Lake, Loon Lake, Elizabethtown, and Westport. 

Among many of the attractive motor-trips in 
the North Woods which are made possible by 
State and improved roads is that which begins 
at Lake George and continues to Loon Lake, 
Long Lake, Tupper Lake, Saranac Lake, Lake 
Placid, Elizabethtown, Westport, Ticonderoga, 
thence through Chestertown back to Lake George. 


IN THE CATSKILLS. 


In his admirable book entitled ‘‘The 
Catskills,” T. Morris Longstreet says that 
“in no other American vacation-land can 
one find a more interesting alternation 
of forest tramping and village living, a 
richer background of subdued mountain 
and inviting valley, a sympathetic native 
population with finer historic antecedents 
and more solid qualities.” 

The Catskills have come to be regarded 
by many as a somewhat congested play- 
ground of New York’s teeming population. 
There are localities where this impression 
is true. Yet it is incorrect to assume that 
the entire region is infested by noisy 
crowds. There are many oases alto- 
gether delightful to the vacationist of 
finer sensibilities. 

There is Twilight Park, for instance, 
with its attractive inn and rustic cottages 
perched on the edge of the Kaaterskill 
Clove; there is the artists’ colony at 
Woodstock, watched over by the towering 
brow of Overlook Mountain; there is Rox- 
bury, replica of a typical New England 
village; there is the spell of unspoiled 
nature in the Woodland Valley and the 
exclusive Winnisook Club part way up the 
giant Slide Mountain. 

One may explore sparkling brooks, 
climb lofty mountains such as Utsayantha 
with its far-flung views, or motor over 
excellent highways far distant from evi- 
deneces of the workaday world. 





Catskill Park, under jurisdiction of the New 
York State Conservation Commission, includes an 
area of 576,120 acres of which the State actually 
owns 107,500 acres situated in the Hudson, 
Delaware, and Mohawk watersheds. 


The chief rail gateway to the Catskills is by the 
Ulster and Delaware Line from Kingston to 
Oneonta, with branches to Hunter and Kaaters- 
kill. The narrow-gage railway which formerly 
carried thousands of tourists from Catskill to the 
mountains has succumbed to the inroads of the 
motor vehicle, and visitors entering by this north- 
ern gateway are now transported by automo- 
biles and motor-buses. Both Kingston and 
Cua are reached by the New York Central 
Anes, 


A comprehensive motor tour of the mountains, 
which may be made if necessary in one day, is 
as follows: Kingston to the beautiful mountain- 
walled lake forming Ashokan Reservoir to Pho- 
nicia, Shandaken, Arkville, gg eet Grand 
Gorge, Lexington, Hunter, East Windham with 


- its vast noramas, Cairo and Catskill, thence , 


south along the Hudson to Kingston. 
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NATIONAL PARK 


In Glacier National Park an Alpine grandeur; 
rugged and rough, but majestic, spreads out before 
you in marvelous panorama. Here on the *'Top 
of the Continent” is the Switzerland of America. 
Snow-capped mountains, pine-clad, rise sentinel- 
like to guard the flower-bordered trails below. Sky- 
land lakes, cool, clear and colorful, drink in the 
untamed streams tumbling from glaciers above. 


Horseback riding, motoring and fishing make every 
minute a joyful one in Glacier National Park. 
Tours of a day, week or month. Or, why not walk 
through? Modern hotels and rustic Swiss chalets afford genuine comfort. 


“Glacier” is your only national park on the main line of a transcontinental railroad. 


En route to North Pacific Coast, Alaska or California, visit Lake Chelan, 





“See America First” 





Glacier National Park 








Mt. Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. te ae 
Write for Aeroplane map of Glacier National oe ot C.E. Steae 
Park, descriptive literature and Summer Tourist 7 Pass. Traf. \.->. 
Fares, or inquire of nearest ticket or tourist agent = Pa yy >. 

- . Paul, Min=. 
Cc. E. STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager JP” : ‘intel ceed genmtaliee Var 
St. Paul, Minn. ture and Aeroplane map of G.ac..r 





a 
o” National Park. 
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“ 
~ Name cabins 




















Address RE ae 
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ComeTo — 
Minnesota 
PEND yourvacation in the 
land of beautiful lakes, un- 
spoiled wilderness and vigor- 
ous climate. Come:where the 
game fish are eager to bite— 
where the camping is ideal 
and the old hiking trails more 
picturesque than ever. 
Or, if you prefer motor highways, 
comfortable hotels and cozy cot- 
tages, they are at your service. You 
can bring the kiddies along and en- 
joy all the summertime sports in 
innesota’s eat playgrounds. 
Write today for aeroplane-view 


map folder and start planning 
for an ideal vacation. 


Ten Thousand Lakes of 

Minnesota Association 

Operating under the direction of the 

Minnesota Land and Lake 
Attractions Board. 

136 East Sixth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
















Minnesota is a land of unusual 
agricultural, commercial and indus- 
trial Opportunity. Life is worth 
living in Minnesota. Try it 

this summer, 
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‘COOK’S 


Travel Service. 


The Great 
Saguenay River 
Fourteen Wonderful Vacation Days | 


NCLUDING 6-DAY CRUISES by an 

exclusively reserved steamer from 

Montreal, with visits to Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, the Thousand Islands, the St. i 
Lawrence River, Quebec, Ausable Chasm, } 
Lakes Champlain and George, Saratoga | 
and the Hudson River. { 
To start July 16th and 30th, August 13th | 
and 27th. Early reservati dvisabl | 








Escorted and Individual 
Tours to Everywhere 


| 
Ask for Booklet 
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VACATIONS IN THE POCONOS, BLUE 
RIDGE, AND ALLEGHANIES. 


In these central and southern ranges of 
the great Appalachian Mountain System 
are a variety of attractive summer play- 
grounds, all within short trips from New 
York, Philadelphia, or Washington. 

Along the picturesque waters of the 
Delaware River, particularly at Strouds- 
burg and Delaware Water Gap, generations 
of vacationists have enjoyed rest and 
recreation. On the high altitudes of the 
Poconosare Mount Pocono, PoconoSummit, 
and Tobyhanna, each noted for extensive 
views and attractive surroundings. The 
route to each is by the Lackawanna Rail- 
road. 

In the Valley of Lehigh are other re- 
sorts which for many years have retained 
their popularity, including Mauch Chunk 
with its Switchback Railroad up Mount 
Pisgah and Mount Jefferson, White Haven, 
and Glen Summit Springs. Rail access is 
by the Lehigh Valley and Central Rail- 
roads of New Jersey. 

At Eagles Mere in the Alleghanies of 
northern Pennsylvania is a resort offering 
an unusual number of attractions, including 
boating, bathing, golfing, and mountain- 
climbing. It is reached by a branch of the 
Williamsport and North Branch Railroad 
connecting with the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing at Halls and with the Lehigh Valley at 
Satterfield. 

In the Blue Ridge of Pennsylvania and 








Passing Capes “Trinity” and 
“Eternity” on the route of 


Niagara to the Sea 


‘THE most satisfying trip in America for 

health and recreation. Almost 1000 miles 
of lakes. rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 

_ tions of Montreal, Quaint old Quebec with its 
famous miracle-working shrine of Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré and the renowned Saguenay 
River with its stupendous Capes, “Trinity” 
and “Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar 


£end 2c postage for illustrated booklet, map 
end guide, to John F. Pierce, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, 
115 C.S.L. Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


























southward are Mount Gretna, Doubling | 


Gap, Gettysburg National Park, Blue Ridge 


| Summit, Buena Vista Springs, Pen-Mar, 





Berkeley Springs, Deer Park. Mount Gretna 
is on the Pennsylvania System, Doubling 
Gap nine miles from Newville on the same 
road, Gettysburg on the Gettysburg and 
Harrisburg and the Western Maryland. 
Blue Ridge Summit is on the Western 
Maryland, Berkeley Springs and Deer 
Park on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Following the mountains still farther 
southward, other inviting resorts are en- 
countered. Notable among them are Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs in Virginia and White 
Sulphur Springs across the State line in 
West Virginia. Each of these Springs has 
been visited by generations of tourists and 
health-seekers. The former is at an alti- 
tude of 2,500 feet. Visitors have available 
two golf courses, horses for riding and 
driving, indoor swimming pool, and a 
variety of thermal baths. The latter 
resort is 2,000 feet above sea-level and 
affords all the recreation features of the 
former. Imposing hotels are located at 
each place. Both resorts are on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio System. 

Far southward in the Blue Ridge, the 
Great Smokies, and the Iron Ranges is 
that region which has come to be designated 
as ‘The Land of the Sky.” Uniformly 
high altitudes provide cool and invigorat- 
ing air throughout the summer months. 
In western North Carolina there are more 
than one hundred peaks exceeding five 
thousand feet in altitude, while Mount 
Mitchell, in the heart of the Mount Mitchell 
National Forest (6,711 feet), is the highest 
mountain east of the Rockies. From Ashe- 
ville (Southern Railway) routes diverge 
to. Hendersonville, Toxaway, Hickory 
Nut Gap, Tryon, and scores of other 
places that appeal to nature-lovers- and 
sportsmen. ’ 





“Highlands 
of Ontario” 


Hay fever unknown. One thousand to two thousand 

fe-t above the sea. Modern hotels in Algonquin 

Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake of Bays, 

Kawartha Lakes and Timragami. Fishing, boating, 

bathing, golf,etc. Write for free illustrated literature. 
C. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk ‘‘R"’ 

907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 

A. B. CHOWN, Desk “‘R’’ 
1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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4 ROWBOATS 
° MOTOR BOATS 





i eee” OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 


a | 

CATALOG FREE ORDER BY MAIL 
Please ‘state what you are interested in. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 

1220 Ann Street Peshtigo, Wis. 




















MEREDITH INN catsxitts 


MEREDITH, Delaware Co., N. Y. 


A vacation-home where hospitality reigns. Suites 
with private baths. Electricity, showers and all modern 
conveniences. A table that tempts with the freshness 
of its good things. Milk, cream and butter from the 
famous Meridale herd. Tennis, clock golf, bowling, 
Motor livery. Phone via Delhi for 


billiards, etc. 
accommodations. 
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Why You Should Use a Listerine Mouthwash 


Bacteria, always present in the mouth, 
develop rapidly unless checked. They 
cause tooth decay, diseased gums, and 
often by absorption affect the whole 
body. 


They sécrete themselves under the mar- 
gins of the gums and between the teeth. 


They thrive in any inaccessible place. 


The liquid form of Listerine allows it to 
penetrate to the hiding places of these 
bacteria. Its antiseptic strength pre- 
vents their development. 


That is why you should use a Listerine 
mouthwash every day. It keeps the 
teeth sound and the gums healthy. 


The antiseptic strength of Listerine is 
due to balsamic essences and ozonifer- 
ous oils. 


It is safe, either diluted or undiluted, 
for any household use. 
Manufactured only by 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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INCREASING 
: THE 
FACTOR OF 
SAFETY 


XISTING traffic congestion, such as 

may be witnessed on Fifth Avenue at 
42nd Street, New York City—or at a cor- 
ner in any thriving metropolis—convinces 
one that some immediate means must be 
found for increasing the factor of safety 
in the operation of automobiles. 








One-way streets and other restrictions 
are of some assistance, but the motor- 
ist’s real help lies in the WRIGHT Traffic 
and Danger Signal—which warns the 
driver in the rear of the car’s intended 
line of direction. 








The WRIGHT Signal fits over the rear 
tail light and is easily discernible at from 
150 to 200 feet—DAY OR NIGHT. Oper- 
ates by ratchet lever on the steering col- 
umn and has but five parts. 


The elimination of one rear-end col- 
lision, with its attendant repair bill for 
damages, will more than pay ‘the cost 
of the WRIGHT Signal. 














Order from your dealer today—$8.50. 


A little booklet “For What Goes Before 
and What Comes After” sent gratis upon 
request. 

THE WRIGHT TRAFFIC SIGNAL CO. 
Dept.G. Cincinnati, O. 














. ms Ma le in the cup 
F at the table 


The Easier Kind of Coffee—No Coffee-Pot Needed 
No Waste in the making—each cup to order 
Delicious iced coffee in an instant—made in the glass at the 
table. Use one teaspoonful, more or less according to taste, in cold 
water. Stir until dissolved, add cracked ice, sugar and cream. 
Send 10c. for Special Trial Size. Recipe Booklet Free. 


MNfaokrlon 


COFFEE 


Originated by Mr. Washington in 1909 
~ _G, Washington Sales Co., Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE PLAYGROUNDS OF CANADA 


It is predicted that tourist traffic in the 
Dominion of Canada this summer will 
exceed in volume all previous records. The 
hindrance to traffic which was caused by 
returning troop movements last summer 
will no longer prevent transportation lines 
from devoting their full attention and 
facilities to handling summer passenger 
traffic. 

Recreation facilities are many and diver- 
sified. As an editorial writer in The 
Canadian Illustrated Monthly aptly re- 
marks: 

“Canada as a summer region has been espe- 
cially endowed by nature as to climate, scenery, 
and sport. The Canadian Rockies are more sub- 
lime than either the Alps or the Pyrenees, while 
the rugged north shore of the St. Lawrence is 
fully comparable to the Highlands of Scotland. 
Then there are thousands of other sections from 
coast to coast that offer every attraction that the 
seeker for freedom in the great outdoors demands, 
such as the Highlands of Ontario, the Rideau 
Lakes, the island-studded waters of the Georgian 
Bay, the wilds of New Brunswick, the Matapedia 
Valley, Nova Scotia, with its Land of Evangeline 
and Bras d’Or Lakes, the resorts of the Pacific 
Coast, the many national parks of the Rockies, 
and a thousand other regions.”’ 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


For generations Nova Scotia has been 
the favorite objective of many thousands 
of summer vacationists. All out-of-door 
sports, ashore and afloat, are to be enjoyed 
here in the bracing air of ocean-swept 
breezes. Romance and historical associa- 
tion are not wanting in this ‘‘Land_ of 
Evangeline” and adjacent Cape Breton 
Island—a miniature transplanted Scotland 
is full of quaint and interesting scenes. 
Often termed ‘‘The Garden of the Gulf,” 
Prince Edward Island, with its ancient 
Charlottetown, its long stretches. of beach 
and restful pastoral scenes, invites those 
who wish quietude. 

New Brunswick is the Mekka of sports- 
men who are fond of big-game hunting and 
of real fishing. In the Gaspé country 
moose, caribou, deer, and bear are plenti- 
ful, while trout abounds in many of the 
rivers. 

Newfoundland vies with Norway in its 
rock-hewn, deeply indented coastal borders 
and in the rushing rivers and erystal lakes 
of its forest-clad interior. Here also are 
hunting and fishing for true sportsmen. 

Tourists wishing to penetrate the far 
north, to leave behind the beaten paths of 
travel, may make the two-thousand-mile 
voyage from St. John’s, N. F., to Battle 
Harbor on the rugged coast of Labrador. 








New Brunswick may be reached by rail from 
Montreal, Quebec, or Portland, Maine, and by 
steamer from Boston to St. John. Nova Scotia 
has direct rail connection with eastern Canada and 
steamship service from Boston to Yarmouth and 
from New York to Halifax. Prince Edward Is- 
land and Newfoundiand each has its railway 
system with steamer connections, while St. 
John’s, N. F., is the northern terminus of the Red 
Cross Line ships from New York. 


DOWN THE ST. LAWRENCE AND UP 
THE SAGUENAY 


There is an inland water trip which for 
varied interest can be hardly equaled on 
this continent. It is the sail down the 
St. Lawrence and up the Saguenay Rivers. 

To drink the full cup of enjoyment of 
this voyage, the tourist should start at its 
very beginning, which may well be Lewiston, 
near the mouth of the Niagara River, sail 
aeross,the blue waters of Lake Ontario to 
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Toronto, and there board the white Riche- 
lieu and Ontario steamer which is to in- 
troduce him tothe great river famed in 
romance, history, and scenery. 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


After leaving Kingston the steamer be- 
gins to thread her way through that water 
and isle fairyland, the Thousand Islands, 
more poetically termed by the Indians 
Nanatoana, ‘The Garden of the Great 
Spirit.” Two nations divide jurisdiction 
over these islands, but the St. Lawrence 
holds them all within her bosom as one 
of her most treasured natural possessions. 
The Toronto boat will land the tourist 
for a stop-over at Clayton, the New York 
Central rail approach to the Thousand Is- 
lands, or at Alexandria Bay, headquarters 
for delightful excursions among the island 
labyrinth. 


SHOOTING THE RAPIDS 


Resuming the trip, the steamer is again 
boarded at Alexandria Bay for the thirty- 
four-mile sail to Prescott, where passengers 
transfer to the observation steamer for. the 
exciting dash through the series of St. 
Lawrence rapids, including the Galops, 
Du Plat, Long Sault, Coteau, Cedars, 
Split Rock, Cascades, Lachine, and inter- 
vening waters, finally landing at Canada’s 
commercial capital, Montreal. 


MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 


There is much in Montreal to claim the 
visitors’ interest, the most beautiful 
churches ‘in America, the historic Chateau 
de Ramesay, Bonsecour Market, Mount 
Royal Park, ete. 

The next section of the down-river 
journey is the overnight sail from Montreal 
to Quebec, passing under the great new 
cantilever bridge just before reaching the 
towering heights where Champlain set the 
flag of France in 1608. No tourist should 
fail to spend at least a day of sightseeing 
in this city with its mingling of the old and 
the New World, including a visit to the 
Citadel with its superb views, to the 
palatial Chateau Frontenac, to the ‘‘Old 
Town” with its narrow winding streets, 
to the Falls of Montmorency, and the 
shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 


THE LOWER RIVER 


At Quebee the river-tourist boards the 
steamer for the lower-river trip, including 
the sail up the Saguenay. Since leaving 
Montreal the people, towns, and houses 
have been changing gradually until we 
now enter French Canada with all the 
novelty of visiting a foreign land. 

In the day’s sail to Tadousac, at the 
mouth of the Saguenay, landings are made 
at Baie St. Paul, Les Eboulements, a village 
resting on the mountainside almost three 
thousand feet above .the water; St. Ireneé, 
Murray Bay, Canada’s ultra-fashionable 
river resort; Cap & l’Aigle, in the heart of 
the Laurentians; St. Simeon, and finally 
picturesque Tadousac, gateway to the 
dark waters of the Saguenay. Here, be- 
sides the quaint village, is situated a 
modern hotel.commanding glorious river 
and mountain views. 


‘THE SAGUENAY 


The sail up the Saguenay to Chicoutimi, 
at the head of navigation, is a travel ex- 
perienee never to be forgotten. For miles 
the characteristically,.black~waters are 











MICHELIN GUIDES 


to the Battlefields of Europe 
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Make your visit to France a pilgrimage—not merely a journey across a devastated 
land. The broken ruins, the barren shell-torn fields, the abandoned trenches— 
these mean nothing -until interpreted in terms of the glorious deeds and sacrifices 
that occurred there. 


The whole story,,now perma~ently recorded that you may visit these sacrei shrines 
understandingly, is told simply and clearly in the Michelin Guides to the Battlefields. 
Illustrated with thousands of photographs, maps, and diagrams, these 


ks are invaluable to the tourist, the student, the ex i 
: f , -soldi 
those interested in the war. / = 
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Address Orders and Inquiries to Guide Dept. of 
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||| NIAGARA to the 
| SAGUENAY 


NO OTHER VACATION JUST ‘LIKE THIS 
ONE. 14 days of sightseeing and pleasure—Char- 
tered Steamer from Montreal toSaguenay and return. 


5 Tours July and August 


Niagara Falls, Toronto, Thousand Islands, St- 
Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, The Saguenay 
River, ‘Tadousac, Murray Bay, Ausable Chasm, 
Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga Springs, 
down the Hudson River to New York. 

Write Dept. L.D. 10 for Details 


14 DAYS $265 Up 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway New York 
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The development of a remarkable ink that overcomes 
the age-old difficulty of ink drying up and becoming 
gummy and caked in the well, is a typical incident in 
the history of the Stafford organization—a history of 
achievements. 


The value of this ability of Stafford’s Commercial to 
absorb moisture from the air is two-fold. First, being 
much slower to evaporate, the same quantity of ink lasts 
longer—ink expense is reduced. Second, each dip of the 
pen finds free-flowing ink that writes instantly—clear 
and clean almost to the last drop in the well. 


And the development of convenient, efficient Stafford 
containers has kept pace with the development of 
Stafford quality. 


The patented Stafford Dripless Pour Regulator Bottle 
containing quarts, pints and half-pints of Stafford’s 
Commercial is the best known of the ink containers. 
But this is only one of what is perhaps the most com- 
plete line of ink packages made—made to meet every 
possible business and personal need. 


Your dealer is glad to furnish Stafford’s Inks and other 
Stafford products, for they assure you, his customer, the 
most complete satisfaction. 


S. S. STAFFORD, Inc., 603-609 Washington St., New York 
Established 1858 
Chicago: 62 W. Kinzie St. Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 


See that it’s 


tafford's 


In addition to the 
famous bottle with 
the Dripless. Pour 
Regulator— 
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walled by the precipitous Laurentians. 
There are long stretches of this mighty fiord 
with no sign of civilization to mar its 
solitude. In stern majesty headland after 
headland of solid rock is silently passed, 
culminating in the most awe-inspiring of 
all the formations, Capes Trinity and 
Eternity, mightier even than the great 
rock of Gibraltar, with their sheer drop 
of almost two thousand feet to the water’s 
edge. : 

From Toronto to Chicoutimi the voyage 
has traversed 762 miles of almost con- 
tinuous scenic change and its incidents 
will linger in the minds of every tourist. 





Steamer service on Lake Ontario, down the St. 
Lawrence, and up the Saguenay is over connecting 
lines of the Richelieu and Ontario division of the 
Canada Steamship Lines. The summer weekly 
cruises from Montreal to the Saguenay will be 
available by the steamer Cape Trinity. Tourists 
throughout these cruises will use the steamer, 
which is equip with all outside staterooms, 
observation decks, and other attractive features 
as their hotel. It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
pes shore accommodations throughout the entire 
trip. 


THE HIGHLANDS Gx ONTARIO 


Within a brief trip from Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls through rail lines radiating 
from Toronto are the Highlands of Ontario, 
the Algonquin Park, Temagami, and the 
thirty thousand islands of the Georgian 
Bay regions. The entire territory is a 
labyrinth of lakes, big and little, of balsam- 
laden air, the Mekka of fishermen, canoeists, 
and those who seek escape from hay fever. 

Within a short rail-ride from Toronto 
are Lake Simcoe, the three beautiful 
Muskoka Lakes, and connecting water- 
ways; the fourteen Kawartha Lakes; the 
Lake of Bays, and the island paradise of 
the Georgian Bay. North of the Ontario 
Highlands is Algonquin Provincial Park, 
which includes two and a half million 
acres of forest reserve dotted with beauti- 
ful lakes. Ample facilities are afforded for 
camping, and there are several comfort- 
able hotels. Continuing northward are 
Lake Nipissing and the nearly four million 
acres of wild country embraced in the 
Temagami Reserve. Here are hundreds of 
picturesque lakes, among the larger being 
Temiskaming and Temagami. Access to 
the heart of this unspoiled country is by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway. Attractive booklets containing 
specific descriptions and other practical 
information for tourists are issued by the 
various railway systems connecting Toronto 
and other points with the gateways of 
Ontario’s many summer playgrounds, in- 
cluding the Grand Trunk System, Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, and Canadian 
Northern. 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Beyond the Canadian border in western 
Canada is a mountainland described by 
Edward Whymper, hero of the Matter- 
horn, as ‘“‘fifty Switzerlands thrown into 
one.” Here rise the gigantic peaks of the 
Canadian Rockies and adjacent Selkirks 
and Cascade ranges. Glaciers, lakes, 
crystalline streams, virgin forests, and ex- 
hilarating air are some of the characteristics 
of this region.. For twenty-four hours the 
transcontinental ‘train on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway winds, climbs, or plunges 
beneath these huge barriers. 

World-famous . summer , resorts. are 
located in the heart of this region. There 





is Banff, for instance, with an altitude of 
4,500 feet, yet nestling in a valley which 
is a mountain-walled amphitheater. Banff 
is the center of the Dominion’s Rocky 
Mountain Park, a favorite rendezvous of 
mountain-climbers, but providing a variety 
of other sports. 

Of Lake Louise, lying even higher than 
Banff, Lawrence J. Burpee in his book 
“Among the Canadian Alps”’ says: 

“A lake of the deepest and most exquisite 
coloring, ever changing, defying analysis, mirror- 
ing in its wonderful depths the somber forests and 
cliffs that rise from its shores on either side, the 
gleaming white glacier and tremendous snow- 
crowned peaks that fill the background of the 
picture, and the blue sky and fleecy clouds over- 
head.” 


Many attractive trips radiate from Lake 
Louise, several leading to famous glaciers. 

Field is the gateway to numerous natural 
wonders, Glacier, in the midst of the 
Selkirks, is the starting-point for the climb 
of Mount Sir Donald, 10,808 feet, while 
near by are great glaciers, the Nakimu 
Caves and other attractions. All of these 
resorts are on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


ON OUR INLAND SEAS 


“America is intersected by great rivers,”’ 
says Harrison Rhodes, ‘“‘dotted with lakes 
which are like dew upon the green country- 
side, and bounded along its northern 
frontier by blue inland seas, the noblest 
bodies of fresh water in the world. In 
proud simplicity we call them merely the 
Great Lakes, but familiarity has perhaps 
made us lose something of that romantic 
boastful quality in the phrase which a 
foreigner might catch as he stood for the 
first time in his life on a beach by water 
that was not salt and strained his eyes 
toward a distant landless horizon. They 
are, indeed, the Great Lakes of the world, 
and the cataract where they pour their 
waters toward their last brother, Ontario, 
and the distant great river which at last 
earries them seaward to a worthy rival, 
the Atlantic, is the world’s Great Falls.” 

There are voyages on these inland seas 
sufficient in variety to meet every tourist 
requirement. They range from afew hours’ 
trip to the four-day cruise of more than 
one thousand miles between Buffalo and 
Duluth. At frequent intervals along the 
vast shore-line are delightful summer 
resorts. 

Ontario, which the Niagara barrier has 
somewhat disassociated with the three 
other Great Lakes, affords the attractive 
water trip across the lake to Toronto, 
thence a sail over almost its entire length, 
this being the first step of the St. Lawrence 
trip described elsewhere. 

Buffalo is the great eastern terminal port 
for freight or passenger traffic. Departing 
from her inner harbor and clearing the 
breakwater, there is a sail of about 250 
miles on Lake Erie calling en route at 
Cleveland. From here the lake is crossed 
and the interesting straits are entered which 
lead past Sugar Island Park and the ship- 
yards to Detroit. Leaving Detroit, the 
sail continues, passing beautiful Belle Isle 
Park, and crossing Lake St. Clair through 
the ship canal to that famous Venicelike 
summer resort known as the “Flats’’; 
thence through the St. Clair River out 
upon the bosom of Huron for about 150 
miles to Mackinac Island, ‘‘cross-roads 
of Great Lakes traffic.” Here diverges 
the steamer route southward some 300 
miles over Lake Michigan to Chicago. 
From Mackinac the route westward is by 
the famous straits and locks of Sault 
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New England 


The Vacation Land 
oo 


Maine 


Delightful bathing 
beaches. Foaming surf. 
Rugged rocks and head- 
lands. Vast forests of 
century-old trees. 

















Ocean Breezes—Scented Woods 
Land of Lakes 


Famous fishing grounds. 
Guides a-plenty. Out- 
door life at its best. § 
Charming social life. 


Maine Centennial Celebration at 
Portland, June 28th—July 5th. 


White Mountains 

of New Hampshire 
Mile-high peaks. Fra- 
grant forests threaded 
with fine state roads. 
Charming views. Cham- 
pionship links that test 
your golf. Tennis every- 
where. Tonic air. Cool 
nights. 








Vacation Books 


Complete information about the 
best hotels, boarding houses, camps 
in the White Mountains; Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont 
Lakes and Woods; Berkshire Hills, 
Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, Nan- 
tucket, Narragansett Bay, Casco 
Bay, Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert, 
Bar Harbor. 


Send fox Them 








State Region You Prefer 





For Booklets and information address 


VACATION BUREAU 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Maine Central R. R. 
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Ste. Marie and on over the deep waters of 
Superior, more than 400 miles to Duluth. 
Many interesting points have been 





passed to claim the tourist’s interest. : 
Cleveland is popular with sightseers; p 
Detroit’s immense motor-car factories and i 
her superb park system should be seen; 1 
Mackinae Island, that ‘“‘jewel of the un- I 
salted seas,’ rich in historic association 
and natural wonder, should most certainly . 
be made a place of stop-over. Then there 7 
are the other Michigan resorts so popular , 
with vacationists of the Middle West, 
2 such as Alpena, Cheboygan, Harbor 9 
i Springs, Petoskey, Muskegon, and Benton . 
Harbor on the peninsula coast, and the , 
: : : 3 
i RY) vex Green Bay region, Sturgeon Bay, Mani- 
! ATTN towoc,- Sheboygan, and otlers on the ; 
Wisconsin shore. We have spoken of : 


the scenic charm of the Georgian Bay ti 


& 9 district elsewhere. i 
L 

Two fleets of large, well-appointed passenger- Pp 

steamers are operated between 3uftalo and Cleve- fc 


and Detroit. The Cleveland 


' land and Buffalo 
and Buffalo Transit Company’s ships leave either g 
port every evening, reaching their destinations the T 
following morning. Other divisions of this line 
s¢ 


are operated between Cleveland, Cedar Point, 
and Put-in-Bay; Toledo and Put-in-Bay and oO 
Cleveland; Put-in-Bay, Toledo, and Detroit. The 

u EC] | W ere. Ou. Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company 
steamers provide overnight trips between Buffalo 

P and Detroit and between Detroit and Cleveland, 
with additional day trips between the latter ports 

ge your Ma aZ1ne in midsummer. The routes between Buffalo, 


Cleveland, and Detroit provide an attractive break 














i in the western rail journey with an escape from CO 
sleeping-car discomforts. Rail_tickets are inter- U 
HETHER you own apleasure car ora truck— changeable. The Detroit and Cleveland manage- 4 
: . ‘ 6>EH99 ment have regular sailings also between Toledo d 
it pays to equip with Cloud “75 Spark Plugs. Detroit, Port Huron, Cheboygan, Mackinac Island al 
and St. Ignace with steamer connection for Lake 4 
Michigé rts. 
cl d as Se : ichigan ” sc. iie ws vi 
ou 75 Ss are not faddish or freaky. They | i age | eledo, Demnols, Sh. ¢ ot peer Sand ‘ 
: : . ‘ ings, and Port Huron a variety of day sails are 
are sturdily built to give long and consistent | available by White Star Line boats. , 
service. Made of the highest grade cold rolled The Northern Navigation Company, operated 
ickel- ie =! x | by the Grand Trunk System, has sailings between : 
steel, and nickel plated they are absolutely Trust | Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, Fort Wil- - 
proof. Only the best of imported porcelain, | liam, ow hg nn = a of a on poe HL. 
: . yi # f ment makes trips between Parry Sound anc 
English Koalin, which stands a temperature of | Penetang among the thirty thousand islands of an 
2600 degrees Fahrenheit, is used in their manu- Ce ey. in 
facture. Special copper asbestos filled gaskets | pans's fest uperaies perwern Chicago and Sat : 
tac p | voted ones . . 7 mia 
make the Cloud 75” absolutely compression and | Ste. Marie and intermediate ports. 
leak-proof, and the electrodes of sub-platinum save Genii Teapals Company sive tas soi- tre 
. F P 3 ings from 1icago to Mackinac and Sault Ste. 
wire will not warp, pit or burn. The special com- | Marie. pl 
bination universal terminal takes any kind of The Chicago, Duluth, and Georgian Bay Transit ps 
4 H | Company offers a series of attractive cruises occu- 
connection. pying periods ranging from one week to twelve 


days, and including routes from Chicago to Duluth 
and from Chicago to Buffalo calling at important 






















‘ 
Cloud “75’s” are not only as good as the best, ports en route. 
but they are sold everywhere and the price—75 On Lake agi “yo service from Duluth 
ae . along the north shore to Port Arthur and along 
cents—is one you can afford to pay. the south shore to Cornucopia is provided by the fn 
United States and Dominion Transportation ie 
7 Company's steamers. i 
r 66 999 ce ! 3 
Y ou can buy Cloud 75 Ss" anyw here! . Service between Buffalo one Duluth over the ' 
. ongest voyage on the Great Lakes is given by 
It is always easy to get a new Cloud i for the well-appointed passenger steamships of the ere 
k Great Lakes Transit Corporation with hiweekly sile 
your wd or truck. No matter what store you go sailings nore Buffalo and oem. calls betes made wo 
i ist’ ’ : : at Cleveland, Detroit, Port uron, Mackinac d 
PB ay S, Pear d oF petal re look Island, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, and Portage a 
e attractive display card o ou 75 Lake. * 
Spark. Plugs.’ Buy’Cloud “75’s” |’ = 
. u OS wher Tar r pea vA) TOTAT 
y: hae é 7 here you see THE MYRIAD LAKES OF WISCONSIN me 
‘ AND MINNESOTA ‘ise 
SS Go through the season without spark plug Within a short trip from Chicago in a - 
" Dealers: Thist#ouaie> trouble. Equip with Cloud “75” Spark Plugs northwesterly direction is a land dotted bet 
berone of aseries of na- today. |, with picturesque lakes big and _ little. 
ane at cee | There are said to be ten thousand of these = 
. | . . . e 
Get a card of Cloud Buy them where y . Ty | fresh-water bodies in Minnesota alone. Ly 
FM or Spon oe ’ = bought this magazine: Many of these lakes have cottage or tent Se 
. us 
whelilili news colonies, but there are hundreds forest- son 
company today Distributed by Western News Company shored and pristine in their surroundings. 
21-29 E. Austin Ave., Chicago In Wisconsin within a few hours’ rail- 
, z ride from Chicago are Lake Geneva, Green 
The Cloud Accessories Corporation Lake, Forest Lake, Lake Winnebago, | 
1408 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. Twin Lakes, Fox Lake, Crystal Lake, Lake iss 
‘ Zurich; North Lake, Lake Mendota, is 
Beaver Lake, and scores of others providing stu 
UE PENAL a mn excellent fishing and boating. of 
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In Minnesota is a vast network of lakes 
providing exceptional opportunities for 
canoeing, fishing, and camping. ‘The 
points of. entry,” says Albert Britt, editor 
of Outing Magazine, “are by way of 
Duluth or farther westward through St. 
Paul to whatever section allures, as far 
north as Lake of the Woods and _ the 
waters that make the Canadian line. It is 
a real wilderness—make no mistake about 
that. If solitude is your key to happiness 
you. can. travel for days without seeing 
another human face or. coming within 
sound of a locomotive-whistle. You ean 
be as sfrenuous or as lazy as you like— 
work twelve hours a day or loaf and invite 
your soul,” 

Various attractive canoe routes through 
this wild and beautiful region have been 
mapped carefully by the ‘“‘Ten Thousand 
Lakes of Minnesota Association’”’ of St. 
Paul, with detailed explanations and in- 
formation relating to white and Indian 
guides, sources of outfits, and the like. 
The fish and game regulations of Minne- 
sota may be obtained also from this 
organization. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


The Government has now under its 
control sixteen National Parks in the 
United States proper, not including those in 
Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. There 
are also numerous reservations termed 
“‘monuments.” ‘To each an official in- 
vitation to the American people is ex- 
tended in the following words: 


“Uncle Sam asks you to be his guest. He has 
prepared for you the choice places of this conti- 
nent—places of grandeur, beauty, and of wonder. 
He has built roads through the deep-cut cafions 
and beside happy streams, which will carry you 
into these places in comfort, and has provided 
lodgings and food in the most distant and inac- 
cessible places that you might enjoy yourself and 
realize as little as possible the rigors of the pioneer 
traveler's life. These are for you. They are the 
playgrounds of the people. To see them is to 
make more hearty your affection and admiration 
for America.” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
PARK 


Of the Rocky Mountain National Park 
in northern Colorado, Enos A. Mills, 
author of ‘‘ Wild Life in the Rockies,” says: 


“Tt is a marvelous grouping of gentleness and 
grandeur; an cloquent, wordless hymn sung in 
silent, poetic pictures; a wilderness mountain- 
world of groves and grass plots, crags and cafions, 
rounded lakes with shadow-matted shores that 
rest in peace within the purple forest. There are 
wild flowers of every color, and many a silken 
meadow edged with ferns. Brokenness and 
beauty, terrace upon terrace, a magnificent hang- 
ing wild garden. Over these terraces waters rush 
and pour. From ice-sculptured, snow-piled peaks, 
young and eager streams leap in white cascades 
between crowding cliffs and pines.” 

There are numerous gateways to this park, 
Denver, Fort Collins, Longmont, Loveland, 
Lyons,and Ward being the eastern rail approaches. 
Motor-transportation routes, converging into 
Estes Park Village, include those via Big Thomp- 
son Cafion, St. Vrain River, and Allen’s Park. 


MESA VERDE PARK 


In the southwestern corner of Colorado 
is a National Park, the Mesa Verde, which 
is of intense interest to ethnological 
students, for here are the cliff-dwellings 
of an ancient race. 

“Come with me to the Mesa Verde,” says Dr. 
J. Walter Fewkes, Chief, Bureau of American 
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LIGHT WEIGHT CARS 























HERE’S a likeableness about 

the Briscoe that makes 
friends on sight. Its gracefulness 
and distinctive lines carry the 
sterling stamp of class. 


The mechanical perfection of the 
car emphasizes its desirability. 
Exceptionally easy on tires; a 
world-famous unit power-plant 
that keeps fuel expense at the 
minimum; special long springs 
that absorb every road-shock— 
there are a score of features that 
the nearest Briscoe dealer will be 
glad to show you. 


Tourin?, Car 
Four-door Sedan 





The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 
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Flags 
Every Home Should Fly a Flag 


S there anything more in- 

spiring or more satisfying 
to the eye, than the color- 
ful stars and stripes of 
Old Glory? 


Particularly is this true of 
the flags of Bull Dog Bun- 
ting. Here is Our Flag at 
its best. Its glorious beauty 
defies the destructive forces 
of time and weather. Ab- 
solutely mothproof. 


A Ball Dog for 
Every Flag Need 


Made in all sizes from 
2 x 3 feet to 20 x 40 feet. 
Look for the name “Bull 
Dog Bunting” on the can- 
vas band. If your dealer 
cannot. supply the size you 
want, write us. 


Bull Dog 


JOHN C.DETTRA & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers 2 


Oaks, Penna. 














_ Cuticura Soap 




















Let Me Quote You a Special Price 
On My 


e zFireless 
Rapid, cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will retund every cent. 
Get my 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to yo Cooker is alu- 
salons lined throu hout. Full 
set of famous ear Ever” 

aluminum cooking utensils 

comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 


L Dept. 50 Detroit, Mich. | 
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Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, ‘‘and with 
me lift the veil that conceals the past and reveals 
the culture of an unlettered people whose history 
has been forgotten. What fascination to wander 
through the streets of a ruined city, to enter the 
long-deserted sanctuaries, examine the paintings 
and figures on the walls, and live in imagination 
the life of an ancient people.” 


Motor stages for this park operate daily between 
Mancos Station on the Denver and Rio Grande 
System. 


GRAND CANON PARK 


Crossing the Colorado line and con- 
tinuing westward through Arizona, we 
eome to that stupendous national wonder, 
the awe-inspiring Grand Cajfion. As 
Charles F. Lummis, author of ‘“‘Some 
Strange Corners of Our Country,’’ poetic- 
ally expresses it: 


“In the very cradle of recorded Time, the Grand 
Cafion was waiting, under the Slow Smile of 
God, for Man to come to it and know his chiefest 
wonder-vision on earth: this vast chameleon, 
unearthly, attainable, Mirage in immortal Rock.” 


The Grand Cafion is reached by the Santa 
Fé system, its branch extending from Williams 
on the main line to Grand @afion Station. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Oldest of all our National Parks, the 
Yellowstone is also the largest and best 
known. As Emerson Hough says: 


“Of all the National Parks Yellowstone is the 
wildest and most universal in its appeal. There 
is more to see there—more different sorts of things, 
more natural wonders, more strange and curious 
things, more scope, more variety—a longer list of 
n of the 
other parks combined could offer. Daily new, 
always strange, ever full of change, it is the circus 
park, Nature’scontinuous Coney Island. It is the 
human and the most popular of all the parks.” 

Rail gateways are at Gardiner (Northern Pa- 
cific) on the northwest, Yellowstone (Union 
Pacific System), on the west, and Cody (Bur- 
lington Route) on the east. Trains are met by 
the motor transportation company, which prov: ides 
also nine different motor trips through the park. 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Of this scenic wonderland adjoining the 
Canadian border in northern Montana, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart writes: 


“It is perhaps the most unique of all our parks, 
as it is undoubtedly the most magnificent. Here 
the Rocky Mountains run northwest and south- 
east and in their glacier-carved basins are great 
spaces; cool shadowy depths in which lie blue 
lakes; mountainsides threaded with white, where 
from some hidden lake or glacier far above the 
overflow falls a thousand feet or more: and, over 
all,{the great silence of the Rockies. Here nerves 
that have been tightened for years slowly relax.’”’ 

This park is reached directly by 
Northern Railway with the eastern gateways at 
Glacier Park Station and the western gateway at 
Belton. Facilities are available for water-, motor-, 
and saddle-horse trips. 





MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


Passing westward, we come to that park 
which encloses the towering summit of 
Mount Rainier and its many diverging 
glaciers and streams. 

Gilbert H. Grosvenor, editor of The 
National Geographic Magazine, says of it: 


“Tahoma—the Mountain That Was God! 
Thus the aboriginal Indians christened the sub- 
limely majestic peak which broods over one of 
earth’s most beautiful playgrounds—Mount 
Rainier National Park. The glories of mountain 
and valley scenery in the Swiss Alps excel the 
beauties of Mount Rainier National Park in only 
one particular—the fact that they enjoy the ad- 
vantage of a thousand years of advantageous 
advertising.”’ 


Mount Rainier is within easy access from Seattle 
or Tacoma. Motor stages meet trains of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,and St. Paul at Ashford, 93 miles 
from Seattle and 155 miles from Tacoma. Motor 
stages are also operated from Seattle to the Park. 








This model is the “‘Smith’’ 


Extra Comfort 
atNo Fxtra Cost 


That's what you get in “the easiest 
shoes on earth.” The luxurious 
comfort of their cushion inner 
soles is like walking on velvet. 


The Original and Genuine 


DiS 


JPSMETH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. 
- Makers of Women's Shoes 
Buffalo 


They need no “breaking i in"—yet 
they are up-to-date in style. It’s all 
in ‘the cushion. 
If there is no 
Dr. A. Reed 
dealer in your 
city, write us. 
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the Great | 


Who desire to secure patent 


INVENTOR should write for our guide 


book “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send 
model or sketch and description of your inv: ention and 
we will give opinion of its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages; Illustrated; Cloth 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
$1.00 What every youny man and every young woman 
Postpaid every young husband and every young 
Mailed in Wille should know—What every parent should know. 
plain wrapper Table contents & commendations on request. 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 606 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 

















How Beautiful 
Lace is Made 


O YOU KNOW HOW LACE IS MADE? From 
frilly little ruffles, so dear to the feminine heart, 
to rich flowing curtains, stately table covers, and 

“delicate bed spreads, it is all explained for you in this 
fascinating book. Full of rich half-tone illustrations of 
lace creations so charming and delicate your fingers will 
itch to touch them. 


BOBBINS OF BELGIUM 
By CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 


Of the Commission for Relief in Delsine 
Author of ‘Women of Belgis: 


A delightful book covering the methods used in making 
lace by thousands of women and children in Belgium— 
one of the foremost lace centers of the world—and giv- 
ing an enlightening survey of the trying conditions under 
which some exceptionally delicate varieties have to 
made. It also tells in a very human and appealing 
manner of the suffering and hardships endured by the 
little Jace makers of Belgium during the war. 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover Design. 
$2.00 net; by mail $2.12 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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‘BUY 
YOUR 
TWINE 


WITHOUT GUESSWORK 


WINE seems a small expense, but 
used .in quantities its yearly cost 
assumes a formidable figure. 





Save a very substantial part of your 
twine expense by letting our twine ex- 
perts determine ‘the efficiently right, 
most economical twine for your use. 
Send us a sample of the twine you use. 
Our twine experts will send you an 
analytical report indicating the possi- 
bilities of not only lowering your twine 
expense, but increasing efficiency. This 
service is free to all twine users. 
Send-for booklet “A Line on Twine.” 
Shows ‘how’to judge twine and gives 
interesting examples of how we have 
reduced twine expense for others. It is 
free. Please ask for-your copy. 


American Mills Company 
Makers of Economy Twines 

At Atlanta, Georgia, U. S. A. 

166 Marietta Street 

Warehouses in principal | 

cities of the United States 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
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* Decorate masonry walls with this soft hued, 

' artistic surface just like the texture of stone 
from quarries, weatherproof, rainproof and 
waterproof, 

| StoneTex is a highly specialized, nation- 
ally known, liquid cement coating which 

| is NOT a paint though applied with a 

| brush .as easily as a paint. It remedies 
and prevents discoloration, cracking and 
chipping. 

StoneTex is prepared purposely to protect | 

and beautify exterior walls of stucco, brick, 

| concrete or §tone which have a peculiar j 
porous texture and a chemical. activity de- | 

structive to ordinary paints. | 

Write for free illustrated StoneTex book 
with attractive color samples. 


The Truscon Laboratories _ 
747 Caniff Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


Renew ie eee’ | 


_STone IEx 
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CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 


Southward from Mount Rainier on the 
crest of the Cascades in southwestern 
Oregon rest Crater Lake and its sur- 
rounding park. This wonderful body of 
water is two thousand feet deep, its sur- 
face more than six thousand feet above the 
sea. Its sapphire waters are cradled 
in the crater of the prehistoric volcano, 
Mount Mazama. 

Tourists from Crater Lake Park are met by 


motor stages at Medford (Southern Pacific Sys- 
tem) and at Klamath Falls, on the same railway. 


THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


The Yosemite Park, in the high altitudes 
of the California Sierras, is thus character- 
ized by Harriet Monroe: 

“Never anywhere else can there be mountains 
so silver-white —El Capitan shouldering the sky, 
Cloud’s Rest and the two great Domes giving 
back the sun, and Ritter, Lyell, and Dana, fierce 
and jagged, guarding their inscrutable® heights. 
And through the crevices of this gleaming granite 
run everywhere crystal streams—streams made 
with joy and foam as they fly, and shout as they 
take enormous leaps over stark precipices. All 
kinds of falling waters—the delicate cascades of 
Illilouette; the wind-blown tulle of Bridal Veil; 
Nevada, lacy, white-fingered, taking her 600-foot 
leap like a step in a dance; Vernal, broad-shoul- 
dered, strong-bodied, massive, as he jumps like 
an athlete; and, most wonderful of all, Yosemite, 
that Upper Yosemite Fall whose leap is 1,500 
feet—a tall, white, living figure against the formid- 
able cliff, a figure moving and breathing, tossing 
the spray from his eyes, shining t tall and straight 
there like a young Greek god.” 

The two main gateways are those by the Yosem- 
ite Valley on the southwestern boundary, reached 
via Southern Pacific or Santa Fé to Merced 
thence to El Portal by Yosemite Valley Railroad, 
and the other through the Mariposa Big Tree 
Grove at the southern boundary by motor stages 
from Merced. 


GENERAL GRANT AND 
PARKS 
South of the Yosemite, and also in 


California, are these two smaller National 
Parks located in wild and _ high “altitude 


SEQUOIA 


Sierra Mountain regions. Access to 
General Grant Park is by stage from 


Sanger, and to Sequoia Park by stage 
from Exeter, both stations being on the 
Southern Pacific System. Sequoia Park 
is also reached by stages from Vasalia on 
the Santa Fé and Southern Pacific. 


SOME OF OUR NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS 


Within the limits prescribed for this 
article it is possible only to give brief 
mention of some of the more notable of 
the many smaller reservations now under 
government control. 

Among the wonders of nature most 
recently made available to the summer 
tourist is Zion National Monument in 
southwestern Utah, embracing rocky for- 
mations of indescribable colorings and 
stupendous proportions. Entrance is by 
motor-stage from Lund on the Salt Lake 
Route or from Marysvale on the Denver 
and Rio Grande. 

The Petrified Forest of Arizona presents 
one of the strangest sights to be seen in 
all nature, and each year draws increasing 
numbers of visitors. The Forest is reached 
by stage from Adamana or from Holbrook 
on the Santa Fé System. 

To the southward in Arizona is that 
spectacular motor-trip over the Apache 
Trail, with Tonto and Casa Grande 
National Monuments near by, also the 
great Roosevelt Dam. The Trail itself 
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501-521 Wayne Avenue 


There are Carey ‘Asfaltslate ‘Shingles for residences, and roll 

roofings, and built up roofs. for every conceivable roof surface. 

Butlding owners writé for booklet N. Dealers write for booklet A. 
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A Roof for Every Building 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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stretches between Phoenix (Santa Fé and 
Arizona Eastern railroads) and Globe 
(Arizona Eastern). 

Within a short trip from San Francisco 
is the Muir Woods National Monument, 
in which are to be seen the giant redwood 
trees. 


COLORADO PLAYGROUNDS 


Within thirty hours’ rail journey frcm 
Chicago the Rocky Mountains of Colorado 
and adjoining Utah provide, as Edwin L. 
Sabin, author of ‘‘ Kit Carson Days,” says- 

“An outdoor region such as no other nation 
possesses; the deepest cafions in the world trav- 
ersed by railroads; the highest passes in the 
world crossed by standard tracks; the highest 
summits in the world reached by rails; the highest 
points in the world attained by automobiles; the 
world’s largest Dead Sea, as old as the wonder in 
Palestine; a railroad line across the sea itself, 
and another resting for thirty miles upon a bed 
of dazzling salt; the shores of the world’s vastest 
dry basin, once lapped by a Dead-Sea still larger; 
a colorful, enchanted desert broken by the pin- 
nacles and cafions of the Green and the Colorado; 
lakes innumerable, outrivaling with their charms 
a Lucerne and a Constance; watering-places un- 
counted, including the most potent radium springs 
in the world and luxurious pools of warm sulfur 
water with the feel of velvet; ruins that puzzle 
history, the relics of a forgotten people; two na- 
tional parks, six national monuments, and phe- 
nomena of lava, ashes, glaciérs, boiling mud, and 
sculptured cliffs; hundreds of miles of granite- 
surfaced highways, comfortable, safe, and spec- 
tacular; a thousand summer hotels, lodges, cot- 
tage resorts, ranch resorts, and camp sites cater- 
ing solely to pleasure; millions of trout in the 
streams and lakes, wild game, large and small, 
in their coverts, and bright flowers from meadow 
up to snow-line; 13,000,000 acres of national 
forest in Colorado, policed, trail-marked, their 
wood, water, and camp privileges free to the 
American people.” 

Denver and Colorado Springs are im- 
portant gateways to this region. Denver, 
surrounded by one of the most beautiful 
park systems of any American city, stands 
at an altitude of a mile above sea-level. 
There is much in the city itself to interest 
the visitor, notably the great civic center 
with its Greek theater, and then there is the 
lure of the snow-capped mountains only a 
dozen miles distant. Denver is an impor- 
tant starting-point for a trip.to Rocky 
Mountain National Park (described else- 
where). From Denver, too, there are 
many other attractive tours, including the 
wonderful rail ride over the Georgetown 
Loop (Colorado and Southern Railway), 
Platte Cafion, ‘“‘Garden of the Angels,” 
etc. 

Denver is an important railway center beins 
accessible by the Burlington Route, Rock Island, 
Santa Fé, Union Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande, 
and Colorado & Southern. 


Colorado Springs, noted for its attrac- 
tive civic surroundings, is the gateway to 
Pike’s Peak offering the visitor a be- 
wildering number of delightful trips. 
Only five miles away is Manitou, the start- 
ing-point for the ascent of Pike’s Peak by 
steam Cog Road or by automobiles over 
what is said to be the highest highway in 
America, or by burros. Then there are 
interest-absorbing trips to Crystal Park, 
a mile and a half above sea-level, the 
Garden of the Gods, North and South 
Cheyenne Cafions, the Sky Line Drive, 
Cave of the Winds, Cliff Dwellings, ete. 
Excellent golfing and motoring are avail- 
able. 

Railway service to and from Colorado 
Springs is afforded by the lines of the 
Colorado Midland, Colorado and South- 
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ern, Rock Island, and Cripple Creek Short 
Line. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Of the climate of that vast region of 
forest, mountain, glacier, lake, river, and 
island-dotted ocean estuary embraced in 
British Columbia, Washington, and Oregon, 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson in a recent book 
says: 

““When once we cross the summit of the Cas- 
cades we enter a totally different climate, an air 
which is mild, gentle, and moist, but never de- 
pressing; a country of green mountains, dazzling, 
snow-tipped peaks, of grass, moss, and fern, which 
knows neither barrenness of winter nor brownness 
of summer, a land which has all the invigorating 
qualities of the cradle of our Teutonic race, with 
none of its extremes. It is the charmed land of 
the American continent, where a temperate sun, 
a mild climate, and a fertile soil give man the 
stimulus of the green and rain-swept north with 
the luxurious returns for moderate effort of the 
teeming tropics; the most restful and soothing 
climate in the world, the ideal home for the blond 
races upon this American continent. If you have 
not seen Oregon, Washington, and British Co- 
lumbia, you lack important qualifications for 
imagining what the climate of heaven may be 
like.” 

Within the area of British Columbia 
twenty-four Switzerlands could be fitted 
in. While every form of out-of-door 
sportsmanship is provided in abundance, 
Washington boasts proudly that she has 
more snow-capped peaks in her Cascades 
than any other State of the Union, w hile 
Oregon, not to be outdone, points to her 
magnificent scenic attractions and the 
many undertakings she has accomplished 
to make them available. 

Tourists to the Pacific Northwest are 
imprest by the attractive and enterprising 
cities that are growing by rapid strides. 

When Captain Vancouver sailed from 
England in 1792, commanding the good 
ship Discovery, he little dreamed. that his 
final destination, after rounding the Horn, 
should later become a great seaport of the 
American continent. Yet the city of 
Vancouver has become this and more. 
It is the commercial center of British 
Columbia. Its interests, already vast, are 
destined to grow to far greater proportions, 
because it is the trade outlet of a territory 
with immense possibilities for future de- 
velopment. Like Seattle, it is an ocean 
gateway to Alaska and the Orient. Van- 
couver is also the terminus of that 3,500- 
mile transcontinental steel belt embracing 
the Canadian Pacific System. Here is also 
the Western terminus of the Canadian 
National Railways. Like Seattle, Van- 
couver faces a beautiful harbor and is 
backed by snow-capped mountains. It 
has a vast park system with many miles of 
excellent boulevards and streets. A de- 
lightful sail across the  island-dotted 
straits brings the tourist to another charm- 
ing city full of English flavor, Victoria, the 
chief port of Vancouver Island. 

A tour of the Northwest is incomplete 
without a visit to Seattle, the important 
ocean gateway to Alaska and the Orient. 
In achievements and surroundings Seattle 
has much of which to be proud. Here isa 
city fairly effervescing with American 
enterprise and set amid _ surroundings 
difficult to rival. 

It is the deep-sea terminal for that vast 
ocean commerce which enters and leaves 
the waters of Puget Sound for Alaska, the 
Orient and the South Seas, Europe and the 
south coast of Africa. It is the rail center 











MAGNETO PS ron 


Plant and General Offices: 32-33rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago—1469 South Michigan Ave. 


Our Service Stations are conveniently located, almost everywhere 
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efficient as 
his Tractor 


am The Kohler - Lighting and -Power 
Plant is a distinctive and crowning 
achievement in the science of power 
and illumination for farms or iso- 
lated points. 


























Conforming to their world-wide 
reputation for high standards, it is 
only natural that the source of ig- 
nition of this simple, unique, and 
highly efficient Farm Lighting and 
Power Unit ‘is the always depend- 
able Eisemann Magneto. 


Whether on your Truck, Tractor, 
Lighting and Power Plant or Passen- 
ger Car, you can be sure of depend- 
ability and the highest form of ig- 
nition efficiency if you igsist upon 
an Eisemann Magneto. 


This is evidenced by the fact that 
167 manufacturers use the 
Eisemann Magneto 
as standard equip- 
ment. 
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Detroit—85 Willis Ave. West 
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STAPLE JEWELRY 


Guaranteed 
Buy Him a Chain 


Start him off properly speped. 
Bixler chains and fobs are noted for 
their durability and style. 

They don’t cost as much as their 
handsome appearance indicates. The 
prices are reasonable—within reach 
of persons of “average income.’ 

Look for the Bixler Display Case in such 
stores as Dry Goods, Millinery, General Mer- 
chandise, Grocery, Drug and Clothing. Even 
Shoe and Hardware Stores are adding Bixler 
Staple Jewelry departments. 

k for the Bixler Display Case in your 
dealer's store. It’s a sign of quality. | 
MILES F. BIXLER CO.![ | 
1924-1932 Euclid Ave. 
Department 28 Cleveland, Ohio 


Dealers 


Let us tell you 
how to open a 
profitable Jewelry 
Department in 
your store. Don’t 
delay—be ready 
for Christmas. 


“The 
Bixler 
















Salesmen — Some 
territory left for 
capable men. 
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Dailey’s Old Fashioned Jams 
Will Save You Money 


no matter where you get your jam now— 
even if you make it yourself. Perhaps your 
grocer already handles’these jams, but if not, 

no need to wait. My trial assortment will 
come to you direct by mail. 

My patented container is the reason for the 
low. price of my jams. It is the most mod- 
ern, sanitary and convenient kind made— 
yet the least costly. It can’t break nor leak, 

it opens in no time without special tools, and 
it.is more sanitary than glass—it can be 

sterilized at a higher temperature. 

You'll like these jams. I call them “old 
fashioned” because they’re the kind folks 
used to make years ago—delicious, whole- 
some and absolute ly pure. 

Only the finest selected fruits and pure cane 
sugar go into them—no apple base nor other 
preservatives. 





















Eight varieties — Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Loganberry, Peach, Plum, Grape, Grapefruit, 
Apricot. 






You can’t lose anything by trying these jams, 
anyway—your money back if you don’t like 
them. Just fill out the’coupon below and send 
it with $1.65.The i jams will come by return mail. 

Tell your grocer about them. Most good 
grocers handle them. 

VINCENT DAILEY. 
COUPON. 
Vincent Dailey, 154 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


For $1.65. syeiceed.. plane send me eight (8) full- 
size tins of Dailey’s J: 
















Name 











_Street. 
City 


Grocer’s name 








Varieties ~ 
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ur trunk-line railway systems. It is 
amid lakes and snow-capped moun- 
tains with miles upon miles of boulevards, 
parks, and beaches. It is at once a salt- 
water and a fresh-water port. Ships may 
sail upon eighty fathoms of salt water to 
its great docks, enter locks second only to 
those-at Panama, and pass through the 
ship. eanal leading to Lakes Union and 
Washington, the fresh-water removing all 
barnacles. Splendid modern business build- 
ings, attractive homes, well- paved and 
brilliantly lighted streets are civic. achieve- 
ments which impress. visitors. : 
Portland has many and varied attrac- 
tions, notable among them the world- 
famous Columbia River Highway. For 
excellence of construction and magnif- 
icenee of scenery ‘this masterpiece of en- 
gineering is not equaled on the continent. 
Then -there is Ta¢oma, the gateway to 
Rainier National Park, with her vast 
civie stadium, her fine harbor and snow- 
capped mountain surroundings. 





Transcontinental railways leading to the Pacific 
Northwest include the Grand Trunk Pacific, ter- 
minating at Prince Rupert, B.C.; the Canadian 
Northern and Canadian Pacific at Vancouver; the 
Great Northern, reaching Vancouver and Seattle; 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul,: ‘terminating 
at Seattle; the Union Pacific-Oregon Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company at Portland 
and Seattle, and the Shasta Route-Southern Pa- 
cific at Portland. Special information on fishing, 
hunting, golfing, motoring, mountaineering, and 
yachting in this region is supplied by the Pacific 
Northwest Tourist Association, Seattle, Wash. 


VACATIONS IN THE GOLDEN STATE 

To many Easterners California is known 
as a winter resort, which it is. The 
Californian, taking his warm, sunny winter 
for granted, considers his State mostly’ one 
grand, cool summer resort, eight hundred 
miles long and two hundred miles wide, 
with plenty of room for all the world to 
play with him. For fifty summers Cali- 
fornians who live by the sea have gone to 
the mountains and those in the interior 
have migrated to the sea. 

In the olden days a long stage journey 
over dusty roads usually landed a family 
at some dignified resort, and the family was 
perfectly willing to stay there until it was 
time to go home. The automobile and 
the superb system of concrete State high- 
ways from Oregon to Mexico have changed 
all this. Throughout the summer half 
the population and many thousands of 
touring parties from the East are on the 
move from.place to place, and the whole 
State buzzes like a beehive. 

The four National Parks situated im this 
State—Lassen, Yosemite, General Grant, 
and Sequoia—are described elsewhere. 

A half-week at Tahoe, a night and @ day 
in the Yosemite, a tour of the Redwoods 
from the Russian River country to Mon- 
terey, a week-end in any. one of half a 
dozen National Forests—this is a typical 
summer trip for the Californian or the 
family escaping from the Middle-West or 
Southwest hot belt. It is also the -type 
of vacation that seems to appeal -par- 
ticularly to the indoor man. 

Of equal fascination are the many sea- 
shore resorts. These are the refuge and 
delight of thousands of families which pour 
down to the sea in June and remain until 
October to escape the blistering heat of the 
great interior valleys and the Middle- 
western and Southwestern States. The 
California shore is just as much home to 
multitudes of these people as is Des Moines, 
Phoenix, Reno; or El Paso. They. return 
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F=P”" PUTTEES 
FOX’S SPIRAL PUTTEES are very smart, 
comfortable and durable—ideal for cycling, golf, 
riding, walking and other outdoor sports. Made 
on a curve, of the finest English wool, they fit 
closely round the leg i in trim, neat spirals. ’ hey 
r 


will not ravel and 
leg like ordinary puttees, 
green, cadet blue, etc. 
The genuine Fox’ 's—the puttee of the world— 
have a small brass tag with the name and the let- 
ter R or L, for right or left, on each puttee. If 
your dealer hasn't them, we'll supply . 
you direct, 


ay at the edges or bind the 
Colors—khaki, forest 


Regulation Heavy hoy Sap . $4.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight .. . $4.50 
Extra Fine Light Shade... . . $5.00 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Dept. 9 


260 W. Broadway, 


{5} 
Solve the Housing Problem 
For the Birds 


by erecting Dodson Bird Houses. 
Their attractiveness wins the 
birds, and _ they are scientifi 
cally built by Mr: Dodson, 
who has spent a life time 
in studying the birds, their 
habits, and in attracting 
them to Beautiful “ Birds 
Lodge”, his home and bird sanc- 
tuary on the Kankakee River 


The Dodson Bird Houses 


will add to the beauty of your 
grounds, and the birds will pro- 
tect your flowers and shrubs. 
the birds are 

Order NOW !—12.iine homes, 
rape BIRD BOOK—sent on request, illus- 

Dodson line, giving prices ; also beau- 
tiful “onbored bird picture ree. 

JOSEPH H. DODSON, Pres. American, Audubon A 
730 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, | illinois 

Jodson §; okey Trap quecentend to rid your c: conenunity 

hese quarrelsome pests. Price 


Rider Agents Wanted 


bit thenew — “motorbl ke”’ 
completel squad with electric 
light and oc age sipnd, tool 
tank, oaiaer ied ke, mud — 
and anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 
other styfes, colors and sizes in 
the “Ranger” line of bicycles. 
easy PAYMENTS if desired at 
a smal) advance over our Spec- 
ial *Factory-to-Rider cash prices. 
, —_ — FREE on approval 

and 30 
Wheels, 


S$ Lamps, 
Sundries, and parts 
for all bicycles—half usual prices 
SENO NO MONEY but tell us exactly whet 
you need. Do not buy until 3 get our prices, 
terms and the big FREE catalog. 


uM“ - A CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept, W-172, CHICAGO 
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New York City 
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PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 


Is an Eye protector for Out-of-Doors people. 
Made so that it gives full protection from 
wind, dust and flying particles without caus- 
ing the slightest discomfort or detracting 
from the appearance of the wearer. 
Motorists, Golfers, Hunters, Trap-shooters, 
Tourists and Fishermen find it adds ma- 
terially to the pleasures of their outings. 
Obtainable from Opticians, Motor Supply 
and Sporting Goods Establishments. We 
will gladly furnish the address of your 
nearest Autoglas Dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 


Dept. F Box 804, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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year after year, often to the same hotel 
or cottage, and very generally to the same 
locality. And there are accommodations 
which match almost every purse and 
inclination. 

Santa Cruz by the sea, Del Monte with 
its smart appointments, Pacific Grove and 
Asilomar with a distinctly religious tinge, 
Pebble Beach on the famous seventeen 
miles drive below Monterey, and Carmel, 
an authors’ and artists’ colony—all are 
closely grouped on the north-central coast- 
line. 

A long stretch of more or less rugged 
shore stretches to the South, where Santa 
Barbara and the numerous beach colonies 
near Los Angeles constitute a second 
group, while a third clusters about San 
Diego, a summer paradise surrounded by 
attractive seaside villages and hamlets with 
some notable hotels. Here also, and really 
a part of San Diego, although separately 
incorporated, is Coronado—peninsula, city, 
hotel, and tent colony; while up the coast 
are La Jolla and the Stratford Inn of Del 
Mav. 

Historically there is nothing in California 
more interesting than the ancient build- 
ings of the ‘Franciscan Missions. The 
story of the Spanish pioneers and these 
early missions is portrayed in a pageant- 
drama called ‘‘The Mission Play,” pre- 
sented throughout the summer at San 
Gabriel. 

A novel and pleasurable trip which 
visitors to California may enjoy is that to 
Santa Catalina Island, twenty-seven miles 
offshore from San Pedro, the harbor of 
Los Angeles. The port of arrival is Avalon 
on a beautiful mountain-walled bay. 

This summer the steamer Avalon, which, 
after -graduating from war - transport 
service, has been entirely rebuilt and lux- 
uriously refitted, will resume her service of 
carrying tourists between San Pedro and 
Santa Catalina Island. 

This year is California’s greatest sum- 
mer season. The cloudburst of winter 
traffic did not all go away, and everywhere 
arrangements have -been made to ac- 
commodate the additional thousands that 
kept right on coming through the spring 
and early summer. 


ALASKA AND THE YUKON 


Of our vast empire in the far North and 
its adjacent territory lying beyond the in- 
ternational border, Agnes Rush Burr, in 
her excellent book, ‘‘ Alaska, Our Beautiful 
Northland of Opportunity,’’ says: 

“ Alaska is a land of beautiful scenery and of 
almost inexhaustible resources. It isa land witha 
romantic history, and a land of interesting people. 
For those who look for more practical things, the 
country has resources that astound by their rich- 
ness, and opportunities for new industries so great 
they can scarcely be visioned.”’ 

Alaska is a land of immensities. The 
shore-line is 26,000 miles, a greater length 
than the circumference of the earth. 
Mount McKinley (20,600 feet) is .the 
highest peak on the continent. Within 
her mountains move seaward the greatest 
of American glaciers. From her mines 
come gold and copper valued at many 
millions of dollars. From her waters 
are taken fish yielding other millions. Her 
scenery is unsurpassed. In winter she is 
clad in aretic raiments; in summer she is a 
land resplendent with wild flowers. 

The trip to Alaska is an experience never 
to be forgotten. From Seattle northward 
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* Here you will find | 


the worlds finest 


---where windows win sales 


Only one other thoroughfare in America equals 
_Chicago’s Michigan Boulevard as a style center. It 


is in the windows along this famous street that the 


nation’s fashions are first exploited. 
Naturally the foremost ideas in show window con- 


struction are sought, studied and installed. Investi- 


gation develops the fact that a majority of Michigan 


Boulevard’s shops are fitted with 


Z OU R SAFETY METAL 


STORE FRONTS 


Aside from their superiority in display efficiency, 
glass-conserving qualities make Zouri windows ex- 
tremely popular. Zouri key-set line of construction 
has been thoroughly 


Tested and Approved by The 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


Zouri exclusive patents cover special setting features which 
protect glass from breakage due to faulty installation. 


Consult the ZOURI Representative near 


So that you may be supplied partments in charge of spec- 
promptly with Zouri Store jally trained men who are 
Fronts we have appointed prepared to give you any 
forty-five distributors in the construction service desired 
U.S. and Canada. Eachcat- without obligation. 

ties a complete stock of Zouri , 

Safety and International Con- We ll be pleased to tell you 
struction. These distributors the name of distributor 
also maintain store front de- nearest you. 


Write for Illustrations and Descriptions of 
Zouri Construction 


Zou Don) tab Company 


General Offices and Factories 
Chicago Heights, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Makers also of the Famous International Store Front Construction 
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Firestone Blowout Patch 
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Hook-on Boot 
(Clincher or 
Straight Side) 


Cementless 
Tube Patches 
Para Dry 
Patching Cement 


You May Never Need 
Them But Once— 


But when you do, you'll be glad of your foresight in taking Firestone 
Tire Accessories with you. 


No “ghost”’ of tire trouble follows your car to mar your tour. You have 
the answer to every possible tire mishap in Firestone Accessories. 


The Firestone Blowout Patch takes quick and sure care of rim 
cut, tread cut or blowout on the road till a permanent repair can 
be made. 


Firestone 
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] THE Fy reenuFactune p By 
| USMRESTONE TIRE & Rusece 


STON Park 


Firestone Holdfast Patch Stock 


Firestone Holdfast All-Rubber Patch Stock, with Firestone Patching 
Cement, repairs all tube injuries, large or small—and makes a quick, 
permanent repair. 


These two cover 90% of your possible tire troubles—and the rest are 

taken care of by Firestone Hook-on and Lace-on Boots, Cementless 

Tube Patches, Cure-Cut and Mica—the recognized line of ‘‘big helps Lace-on-Boot 
in little troubles.” 


eee 
Most miles per dollar, the Firestone riedge, applies to Firestone Firestone 


Accessories, too. , 
These are the touringdays. Go prepared. Ask your dealer for Firestone. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio : 
Reliner 


TIRE ACCESSORIES 
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A new dust-cap that 
can be put on or taken 
off quickly. 







Grips valve-stem as 
securely as the old style 
cap. The holding 
member is a split float- 
ing ring which con- 
tracts as the cap is 
turned and sinks into 
the grooves of the tread 
on the valve-stem. 













Slip it over valve-stem 
to the rim-nut and 
turn like the old style 
cap until tight. A turn 
and a half, or less, will 
fasten it securely to 
valve-stem and against 
the rim-nut. 
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A, SCHRADER’S SON, INC. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Equip Your Car 


with a 


NEVILLE 





STEERING WHEEL 


—and stepin and out of it with ease and 
comfort. Its advantages are apparent. 


a! 























The Neville Wheel slides up and out of the way 
(gives 8 inches more room). Rigid as the ordi- 
nary wheel when in driving position. Beauti- 
fully finished. Mechanically perfect. 

Thousands in Use. Standard equipment 
on various Dodge, Haynes, Liberty, Elgin, Kis- 
sel and Gray-Dort models. There is a eville 
Wheel for every make of car. You can afford one. 

Write for booklet and name of nearest dealer, 

Neville Steering Wheel & Mfg.Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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for hundreds of miles it is .through the 
island labyrinthine of the Inside Passage, 
with snow-capped mountains and forest- 
clad shores paralleling the course. No 
other such water trip is to be found on this 
or any other continent. 

It is so rich in wonder that some tourists 
are content simply to make the round-trip 
voyage. They little realize, however, 
how much they miss by not penetrating 
into the heart of Alaska or the Yukon. 

The chief tourist gateway at present to 


this northern wonderland is Skagway, 
nine hundred miles from Vancouver, 


one thousand miles from Seattle. Skagway 
was the place of start in the gold stampede 
of 97 and ’98. Then a city of faro, gun- 
play, dance-halls, and hard drinking, it is 
nowa quiet, orderly little town, the terminus 
of the White Pass and Yukon Railway. 
Boarding the train here, the tourist rides 
in comfort over that trail where many 
perished seeking the fortunes that lay 
hidden beyond. Clinging to dizzy heights, 
penetrating tunnels, and spanning deep 
chasms, the summit of White Pass is 
reached where the line crosses into British’ 
territory: Beyond at Carcross a stop- 
over should be made for the side trip to the 
Altin Lake region surpassing in beauty 
any other in this northland. A comfort- 
able observation steamer sails from here 
over mountain-girted lakes to Taku, where 
there is a two-mile rail portage to Lake 
Atlin, and then another steamer with an 
excursion through the West Channel to the 


great Llewellyn Glacier. The ninety 
miles of Lake Altin are a continuous 
panorama of scenic grandeur. Returning 


to Carcross from the Altin trip, the train 
continues forty-three miles to White Horse, 
head of navigation on the mighty Yukon. 


DOWN THE YUKON 

From here continues an ideal trip for 
those who would pursue their explorations, 
the voyage down the rapids, gorges, and 
mountain-walled waters of this, one of the 
world’s greatest of rivers, to Dawson, center 
of the Klondike district, and on to Tanana, 
more than a thousand miles. On this trip 
the tourist sails for a short distance north 
of the arctic circle and in June across the 
broad waters of the river can be seen the 
midnight sun. At Tanana the steamer 
swings into the mouth of the Tanana River, 
and in 275 mil-s reaches the flourishing 
city of Fairbanks. 

From Fairbanks down the wild Richard- 
son Trail extends a motor trip of more than 
300 miles to Chitna, on. that marvel of 
engineering genius, the Copper’ River and 
Northwestern Railway, which deposits 
the traveler finally at Cordova, whence 
steamer is taken for home. 





Between Victoria or Vancouver and Skagway, 
calling at principal ports, the well-appointed 
steamers of the Canadian Pacific are operated. 

Steamer service between Seattle, Seward, and 
intermediate ports is afforded by the Southeastern 
Route, the Southwestern Route of the Alaska 
Steamship Company’s fleet. 

Between Seattle, Skagway, and important ports 
sail, over the Southeastern and Southwestern 
Routes, steamships of the Pacific Steamship 
Company. 

The Alaska Railways, under contraction Sy" the 
United States Government, extend from the land- 
locked harbor of Seward. northward to Fairbanks 
and Phalaluka, a distance of more than 500 miles. 
This great engineering work, second only to that 
of the Panama Canal, is making rapid progress. 
Two thousand men will push the work this sum- 
mer. There is now a gap of only 100 miles _be- 
tween the northern and southern rail-heads. _It is 
expected this will be closed next year, and the 
entire line opened to passenger and freight traffic, 
in the fall of 1922. Trains are now operated be- 
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CLEKO Clip Binders 
AKE a book-file of the important 
*‘live’* correspondence. 
*‘Cleko’’ Clip Binders hold papers in 
readable form, and systematize your desk. 
No holes to punch. Papers easily inserted 


and removed. 
No. 311 Note size (6x9) - - 
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No. 414 Black Cloth (11 x 834) $1.25 
Your stationer has them 


If not, write us 
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124-11th Ave. 
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Never-Failing Exterminator 


No need to be troubled with rats and mice. ‘Rough 

nm Rats’ never fails to clear the premises of these 
pests when used according to directions. It is not a 
ready-mixed exterminator; rats do not learn to avoid it 
because the food you mix it with can be changed as 
necessary. It tempts old and young rats alike. At 
drug and general stores. “‘Ending Rats and Mice’’— 

klet—sent free. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, 







Jersey City, N. J. 












BRONZE TABLETS 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc. , 556 West 27thSt., Dept. L.D., New York 








In Offices, CHturches, School Rooms, ! 
Lodge Rooms, Factories, etc., Moore "NF 
Push-less Hangers (4 sizes) are better than "Rf 
nails tohang things. Won’t mar plaster or «" 
woodwork. Hold _up to 100 pounds. 

Sold by hardware, stationery, per 
drug and photo supply stores 1 iC packet 
everywhere. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., 133 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
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tween Seward and Talkeetna, 227 miles. The 
Alaska Railway will take tourists to Mount Mc- 
Kinley National Park, one of our grandest reser- 
vations. 

Bookings for accommodations covering various 
Alaska trips, unless made far in advance, are diffi- 
cult to obtain. For those who are disappointed 
in securing accommodations for early or mid- 
summer, it is well to remember that some of the 
finest weather experienced in the interior is during 
the months of August and early September. 


TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT 

For transcontinental traveling there is a 
choice of numerous transcontinental routes, 
each with its individual attractions. The 
experienced tourist will go by one pathway 
and return by another. We are prone to 
designate our rail systems between the 
Middle West and the coast ‘transcon- 
tinentals.”” Yet. the only actual trans- 
continentals are those which link the two 
oceans by steel bands stretched across 
Canada, and in the United States our 
Southern Pacific System from the Gulf 
to the Golden Gate. 


The vast system of the Canadian National 
Railways, the northernmost transcontinental, 
reaches from Halifax to Vancouver, intersecting 
along its thousands of miles many regions dear 
to sportsmen and admirers of fine scenery. 

With its long arms reaching eastward to Quebec 
and Pertland, Maine, the Grand Trunk Railway 
System spans the continent to Prince Rupert, 

C., traversing a country of great scenic 
attr ac tion. 

Then there is the Canadian Pacific, ‘The C: P. 
R.”’ to every Canadian, with its more than 13,000 
miles of lines from St. John to Victoria with 500 
miles through the Canadian Rockies. 

Crossing the Dominion Border, we meet _ the 
most northern of the American systems, reaching 
to the Pacific Coast, the Glacier National Park 
Route of the Great Northern Railway from 
Chicago to St. Paul by the Burlington Route, 
thence by its own rails to Portland, Seattle, and 
Vancouver. 

The route of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul from Chicago to Tacoma affords the novelty 
of having 649 miles under electric operation. 

The Northern Pacific, between St. Paul and 
Tacoma, with its trains leaving and_ entering 
Chicago by the Burlington, is often designated 
the Yellowstone Park Route. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste. 
Marie forms the Chicago connecting route with 
the Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg or El Portal. 

The Overland Route of the Union Pacific begins 
at Omaha, its Chicago connections being over the 
Chicago and Northwestern System, and over allied 
lines reaches Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle. 

The Burlington System, ,with its own or con- 
necting lines, provides a route from Chicago to 
the Colorado Rockies and on the north to Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

The Denver Rio Grande-Western Pacific, the 
Feather River Cafion Route, links Denver with 
San Francisco. 

The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé, the 
Grand Cajfion Route, has its own line direct 
from Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

The vast system of the Southern Pacific provides 
the Sunset Route from New Orleans to the Pacific 
Coast; the Ogden Route from Ogden to San 
Francisco, and the Shasta Route between San 
Francisco and Portland. 








Mistakes and Come-backs.—When the 
plumber makes a mistake he charges twice 
for it. 

When a lawyer makes a mistake he has 
a chance to try the case all over again. 

When a earpenter makes a mistake it’s 
just what he expected. 

When a doctor makes a mistake he 
buries it. 

When a judge makes a mistake it be- 
comes a law of the land. 

When a preacher makes a mistake no- 
body knows the difference. 

But when an editor makes a mistake— 
good night.—Credited to The Country Press. 





Saved.—‘‘ We tried to buy some rope 
to hang a profiteer.”’ ; 

‘Well? ”’ 

‘But the dealer wanted too much for 
it.” — Philadelphia Reformed Church 
Messe nger. 
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There Never Was a Time when it Paid 


Better to Buy by Name— 


In these days when Prices are sky-rocketing and Values going in the 
opposite direction you will find A.P.W. QUALITY PRODUCTS 
give you Maintained Standard Qualities at Moderate Prices. 














————— 4 The Dealer who displays this sign carries the five brands 

AGENCY [FOI f of Toilet Paper that differ in weight, texture and size 

d ARW SUT of sheet. But each is the STANDARD Quality Product 
of its class. 

— =| 
In this little “Take One” stand on his counter are FREE folders 
containing actual samples for you to select from. Then if you always 
buy the same Brand BY NAME you will always get the same fine, 
Look for the : i 


sign or for the 
counter stand 
at YOUR 
Dealer's 


firm texture, high quality Toilet Paper at a moderate price. 


If your dealer does not have the Folders, send us his name and we 
will mail you in a plain sealed envelope FREE, the Folder, samples 
of the papers and the name of our nearest Dealer. 
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A. P. W. PAPER CO. Dep’t 12, Albany, N. Y. 


THE LIQUID A DAUBER IN 


BROWN 
Shoe Polish for Dark Tan and Brown Shoes 


EASIEST TO USE*NO PASTE REQUIRED 


Quick - Clean «Economical- 
S.M. BIFBY & CO.,INc. 
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ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF BIXBY'S JET-OIL, SHU-WITE AND JET-OIL PASTE SHOE POLISHES 
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Put an Efficiency Engineer 
in Your Washroom 


HE efficiency man gets the 

most out of men by building 
morale. That’s what Speakman 
Industrial Showers and Wash-ups 
do—build up morale. 

Cleanliness is a basis of morale 
—and your workmen will keep 
themselves clean if you'll help 
them with fixtures that remove 
the grime, grease and dirt of their 
toil in a few minutes. 

Take the Speakman Mixometer 
Shower for instance. The zip and 
force of the fine spray as it drives 
from the Speakman Kas-Bras 
Shower Head not only cleanses, 
but invigorates. It puts your 
workmen “on their toes.” 

In Speakman Industrial 
Showers the temperature of the 
water is under the instant con- 
trol of the bather; half a turn of 
the Mixometer handle gives any 
desired shower temperature from 
cold to hot—no wasted water. 

And the soft splashless stream 
from the large hole spray head of 
the Speakman Wash-up invites 
your workmen to clean up thor- 
oughly — heads, arms, shoulders. 

We have a well-illustrated book on 
Industrial Showers. It’s called “Toned 
Up in Ten Minutes.” 

We'llsendit. Your name and address 
on a post card will do. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











AFFAIRS IN MEXICO 


May 21.—Venustiano Carranza, fugitive 
President of Mexico, is assassinated at 
Tlaxcalamkongo. 


May 24.—Adolfo de la Huerta, Governor 
of Sonora, is named President ad 
interim of Mexico by the extraordinary 
session of Congress meeting in Mexico 
City. He received 224 votes against 
28 for Pablo Gonzales. 

Twelve companions of Carranza who were 
with him when he was killed are being 
held for investigation upon their return 
to Mexico City. 


May 25.—Luis Cabrera, Minister of the 
Treasury of the Carranza Government, 
who fled with the deposed President, 
is captured and taken to Mexico City. 

Francisco Villa bids defiance to the new 
Mexican Government, and again be- 
comes an outlaw. He is being hunted 
by the de facto troops with a price of 
100,000 pesos on his head. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA AND POLAND 


May 19.—A report reaching London says 
that Bolshevik forces land from thirteen 
ships near Enzeli in Persia on the 
Caspian Sea. The British troops are 
foreed to evacuate Enzeli owing to the 
superiority of the Bolshevik force. 

A message from Warsaw says the Bol- 
sheviki have launched an attack on the 
northern front between the River 
Dvina and Borisoff and the Poles have 
been compelled to surrender ground in 
the face of superior forces. 


May 20.—Japan immediately will open 
negotiations with Russia for a buffer 
state in Siberia, according to Japanese 
advices reaching Honolulu. 

Invasion of Persia and the seizure of 
Enzeli by the Bolsheviki create a stir 
in London, the Near Eastern position 
being considered extremely grave in 
some quarters. 

May 22.—Nine Bolshevik attacks have 
been repulsed in the last twenty-four 
hours along the northern front, accord- 
ing to a Polish official communication. 

The Russian Soviet Government sends 
a note to the Allied governments pro- 
testing against the Polish offensive, says 
a wireless dispatch from Moscow. 


May 23.—After the Bolshevik forces oc- 
eupied Enzeli they captured the entire 
White Sea anti-Bolshevik fleet, con- 
sisting of six cruisers and seven trans- 
ports, says a Bolshevik communication 
received in London. 


May 24.—The Bolsheviki attack in waves 
along a ninety- mile front on the north- 
ern battle-field in a thrust to break the 
Polish lines and open communication 
with East Prussia, says a report from 
Warsaw. Villages are changing hands 
daily and the lines are swaying to and 
fro. 

May 25.—Bolshevik troops are reported 
repulsed with heavy losses on the north- 
ern front. Fighting continues along 
the whole front, and the Bolsheviki have 
brought up the largest number of troops 
ever faced by the Poles. 


FOREIGN 


May 19.—German war-criminals on the 
list recently presented the Government 
by. the Allies are summoned by the 
chief imperial public prosecutor to 
appear before the Supreme Court at 
Leipzig between June 7 and June 20, 
says a report from Berlin. 

According to what is perhaps the first 
concise statement of France’s’ war- 
losses, 1,400,000 of that country’s 








soldiers were killed, 800,000 maimed, 
and 300,000 wounded, out of the 8,000,- 
000 mobilized. Of material losses 600,- 

000 houses were destroyed, 75,000,000 
acres of arable land laid waste, and 
3,000 miles of railroad and 25,000 miles 
of highways were destroyed. 


May 20.—A new Italian cabinet is formed 
headed by Premier Nitti. 

Thousands of women and children in 
Madrid tie up traffic in a bread riot in 
front of the home of the Civil Governor 

of Madrid. 

The President of Argentina decides to 
issue a decree prohibiting exportation 
of wheat until the prices of flour and 
bread in that country have declined. 


May 21.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties by a vote of se to 90 expresses its 
confidence in the Government on its 
stand in the railroad strike. 

Franeco-German conferences in Paris re- 
sult in an agreement under which the 
great transcontinental express services 
will be resumed by the two countries. 

Persia appeals to the League of Nations 
to protect her against Bolshevik ag- 
gression, following the landing of 
Bolshevik forces on Persian soil. 

It is reported that Bulgarians are cross- 
ing into Turkey in large numbers and 
joining the Turks who are preparing to 
resist the Greeks. 


May 22.—The conference at San Remo 
invites President Wilson to act as 
arbitrator for the settlement of the 
_ Armenian frontier dispute. 


May 23.—The Council of the League of 
Nations meeting at Rome decides to 
postpone indefinitely its proje ected in- 
vestigation of conditions in Russia 
through a commission. 

A strong trend toward falling prices for 
many necessities of life is reported from 
England. 

The International Labor Conference will 
hold its second session at Genoa, Italy, 
June 15. 


May 24.—A general strike of railway men 
is threatened in Ireland. Engineers 
refuse to run trains carrying munitions, 
and in one ease refused to move a train 
carrying Sinn-Fein prisoners. 

May 25.—Premier Venizelos of Greece 
assures the women of that country that 
they will be given the vote after the 
next municipal election. 

Railwaymen and dockmen go on strike in 
Dublin because they are asked to handle 
munitions for British troops in western 
Ireland. 


ELECTION PRELIMINARIES 


May 19.—Virginia Democrats in conven- 
tion at Roanoke elect eight delegates at 
large pledged to support Senator Glass 
for the Presidential nomination, indorse 
the Wilson Administration, advoc ite 
adoption of the Peace Treaty without 
reservations, and unalterably oppose a 
soldier bonus. 

Michigan Democrats in convention at 
Grand Rapids adopt resolutions sup- 
porting the League of Nations Cove- 
nant without amendment and also 
supporting the Wilson Administration. 


May 25.—The Democratic National Com- 
Kremer, of 


mittee selects U. Bruce 
Montana, to call the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention to order at San 


Francisco on June 28. 


Complete returns from twenty-five of the 
thirty-six counties in Oregon and in- 
complete returns from the others give 
Senator Johnson a lead of 1,643 over 
General Wood in_ the Republican 
Presidential primaries in that State. 

The official canvas of the Vermont vote 
at the Republican Presidential prima- 
ries shows that General Wood led with 
3,457 out of the 6,000 votes cast. 
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HE all-round advantages of 
Eversharp serve the convenience, 
save the motions, simplify the work of 
every writer. The always sharp, never 
sharpened point keeps writing going 
in a smooth, even manner that assists 
mental concentration and promotes per- 
sonal efficiency. Eversharp holds 18 
inches of lead which writes 250,000 
words at I0,000 words per penny. 
Eversharp ts a compact, ingenious Wahl 
writing instrument reflecting the highly 
specialized skill devoted to its manufac- 















ture. Make sure you get Eversharp— 
_= 
the name ts on the pencil, Smart styles 
for chain, pocket, purse or hand bag. 
Prices, $2 upward. Dealers everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Rep 
atives: Bert M. Morris Company, , San Fran 


Canadian Representatives: Rowland &F Campbell. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Canada; Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto, Canada 


EVERSHARI 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 
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OES your under- 


wear do what it 





tl 
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ought to do? Does a) 
it absorb perspiration alll 
or retain it to your | 
discomfort? zi 
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Lastlong Union Suits 


——' 


are made of the best 
feather-weight, flat- 


=: 








quickly. 


— 


knit cotton fabric | | 
produced in the U.S.A. |B! | 
Absorbs body moisture |Hf! | 
—lets in air so“ per- |p) | 
Spiration evaporates |= 


Result is cool, com- |B 
fortable, dry under- .|E¥ 
wear that will please ft 

= 


you as it pleases men |B 
throughout the world. | 





Three-quarter leg, short sleeves 
and athletic suits for men. 
Boys, athletic. 


Reasons for buying 
Lastlong Union Suits 








They are Feather-weight, 
Flat-knit, Loose-fitting, 
Absorbent, Elastic, and 
they have an exclusive 


“V” Shaped Belt. 
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Booklet and Sample 
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If your dealer cannot supply 


you, advise us. We will Ep 
gladly send our booklet, “Buy 3 || 
with Knowledge,” and sample 21 
of the Lastlong feather-weight Er 
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US 


fabric. 








Lastlong Underwear Co. 


349 Broadway, Dept. D, New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 








May 22. 


Senator Johnson’s majority in, the Re- 


publican Presidenti:.! primary in Cali- 
fornia was 161,207, according to of- 
ficial returns. 


AFFAIRS IN CONGRESS 


May 19.—House Republicans in party 


caucus declare for enactment of soldier- 
relief legislation, as advocated by the 
American Legion. 


May 20.—The Senate without a roll-call 


adopts Senator Borah’s resolution pro- 
viding for the investigation of the pre- 
convention campaign expenditures of 
candidates for Presidential nominations 
in both the Republican and Democratic 
parties and of the contests for seats in 
the two national conventions. 


May 21.—The House by a vote of 228 to 


139 adopts the Knox peace resolution 
asa substitute for the original peace 
measure. passed by the House. _Eight- 
een Democrats broke away from the 
Administration leadership and . voted 
for the resolution. 


The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee reports an antilynching bill, 
which is placed on the calendar for 
early consideration. Under the mea- 
sure, those participating in lynching 
mobs would be subjeet to a fine and 
imprisonment and counties in which 
lynchings oceur would be subject to a 
forfeiture of $10,000. 





May 24.—President Wilson in a special 


message to Congress urges American 
acceptance of a mandate over Armenia. 


May 25.—The Senate passes the annual 


pension bill carrying $279,000,000. 
The measure now goes to conference. 


DOMESTIC 


May 19.—Governor Smith, of New York, 


vetoes three bills designed to curb the 
radicals. One was to disfranchise any 
one holding political, religious, social, 
or economic views different from those 
of three of the judges of the State 
Appellate Court; another would have 
given the Board of Regents power to 
close any private school of a non- 
sectarian character; and a third would 
require all school-teachers to prove 
their loyalty. 


By direction of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, thousands of box ears idle 
in the terminal yards in New Jersey 
for weeks were made into long trains 
and sent westward to meet the car 
shortage. 


Recommendation to manufacturers of the 


country to reduce prices is made by the 
convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers in session in New 
York. The Association controls from 
75 to 80 per cent. of the output of the 
country. 


Reports from all parts of the country 


that retail merchants are slashing prices 
eauses a sharp decline in the stock 
market. 


Dispatches from every section of the 


eountry tell of the movement of re- 
tailers to cut prices. Reductions of 
from 20 to 50 per cent. are announced 
in seores of cities. 


Of 132,270 insurance claims filed to date 


in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
127,151, representing a total of $1,135, 
552,173, have been liquidated. 


Dr. John Nelson Stockwell, eighty-eight, 


one of the foremost astronomers in the 
United States, dies at the home of his 
son in Cleveland, Ohio. 


May 20.—The Department of Labor’s 


Bureau of Labor Statistics announces 











that foodstuff prices between March 
15 and April 15 show the greatest in- 
crease of any thirty-day period since 
April, 1915. 


May 21.—A break in food prices is the 
latest development in the price situa- 
tion. Prices on cereal and provision 
markets suffer sharp declines. Pork 
quotations show the first general drop 
for many weeks, and sugar drops one 
cent a pound. 

The Western Michigan Development 
Bureau, a semiofficial organization, 
launches a campaign to bring into pro- 
duction a part of Michigan’s 18,000 
abandoned farms. 

The trial judge of the Court which re- 
eently tried President Hagen, of the 
Scandinavian-American Bank of Fargo, 
North Dakota, and convicted him of 
exhibiting false statements of the bank’s 
condition, has granted a new trial of the 
ease on the ground that the prosecuting 
attorney made statements intended to 
get before the jury matter the court 
ruled out. 

The $45,000,000 soldier-bonus bill passed 
by the New York legislature is signed 
by Governor Smith. The measure 
provides for a referendum to be sub- 
mitted at the November election on the 
question whether the State shall issue 
$45,000,000 in bonds to be used for 
bonus purposes. 

May 23.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission begins hearings looking toward 
revision of the freight-rate structure of 
the entire country to meet the govern- 
ment guaranty of a 6 per cent. return 
on the railway properties of the nation. 

May 24.—Governor Smith, of New York, 
signs the Walker 2.75 per cent. beer bill 
and the Walker boxing bill. The first 
permits the brewing of beer of not more 
than 2.75 per cent. aleoholic content 
and does away with the saloons as a 
medium of distribution. The second 
reestablishes boxing, permitting fifteen- 
round fights under State control. 

The Government’s gross loss in operation 
of the railroads during Federal control 
was $900,478,000, according to the final 
report of the Railroad Administration 
Director of Finance. 

Maj. R. W. Schroeder is officially awarded 
the world’s altitude airplane record by 
the Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton, as a result of his 33,000-foot climb 
last February. 

May 26.—More than 2,000 business men 
in New York City pledge themselves to 
establish trucking facilities and other- 
wise fight the transportation tie-up 
now paraly zing the business of the port. 
There are indications that a great labor- 
war is impending. 

The Federal Cireuit Court of Appeals of 
New York holds constitutional the 
Lever Act amendments, under which 
profiteering indictments have been 
obtained. 

Approximately 2,000 Columbus, Ohio, 
business,and professional men announce 
they will donate one day’s service each 
week to farmers needing assistance on 
their farms. 

The New York State Excise Depart- 
ment prepares to issue licenses for the 
sale of 2.75 per cent. beer under the 
provisions of the law just passed, au- 
thorizing such sale. 

Census reports issued since May 18 give 
the populations of the following cities 
of over 100,000: Scranton, Pa., 137,- 
783, gain, 7,916; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
118,110, gain, 25,333; Dallas, Tex., 
158,976, gain, 56,872; Denver, Colo., 
256,369, gain, 42,988; Jersey City, 
N.J., 297,864, gain, 30,085; Lowell, 
Mass., 112,479, gain, 6,185; Baltimore, 
Md., 733,826, gain, 175,341; Portland, 
Ore., 258,288, gain, 51,074; Oakland, 
Cal., 216,361, gain, 66,187; Norfolk, 
Va., 115,777, gain, 48,325. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 

















OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 


7. FFICLENT transportation,as delivered by 
this new Oakland Sensible Six four door 
Sedan, embraces every element contributing to 
the satisfactory ownership and employment of an 
automobile. The car requires a very moderate in- 
vestment; its cost of operation and maintenance 
likewise is low; the degree of reliability present 
in its performance is both remarkable and long- 
lasting. But it is the secure comfort and shelter 
the car affords, its ability to provide pleasant, safe 
and economical conveyance every day the whole 
year through, that makes this model so essen- 
tially practical for the uses of the average family. 
The excellence of its construction, and the capa- 
ble manner in which it meets every condition of 
service, combine to a value unrivaled in the pres- 
ent market. 





TourtnG Car, $1235; RoapsterR, $1235; Four Door SEDAN, $1885; Covupr, 
$1885. F.O.B. Pontiac, MICH. ADDITIONAL FOR WIRE WHEEL EQuiPMENT, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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ee 4 ienanaetl is a RS 
THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 
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STANDARD AND) SPECIAL BUILDINGS 





